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A Plea for More Adequate Accident Compensation Rates. 
By Erse.serr Stewart, Unirep Stares COMMISSIONER oF LaBor SrarIstics, 


A S MANY of the State legislatures will hold sessions during this 






winter, it seems important to call attention to that portion of 

the wor oe n’s compensation laws of the various States which 
regulates the relation between the wages of the injured employee 
and the compensation for injury whic h he may receive under the 
law. 

It will probably be admitted that compensation was never entirely 
adequate, even under the economic conditions obtaining at the time 
the laws were passed. The inadequacy of the proposed compensation 
was the basis of the objection to compensation legislation raised by 
most of the workmen’s organizations that opposed dit. It was 
claimed that while this legislation relieved workmen from the un- 
certainty of the old employers’ liability laws, it did not render 
adequate compensation. Many of the organizations, particularly 
railway employees’ unions, insisted— — some of them still insist— 
that they preferred to take a chance of obtaining adequate compensa- 
tion for injury under the old liability law with all of its quibbles and 
enormous attorney fees rather than to submit to the dole under 
compensatio : laws. 

On the other hand, the whole scheme was experimental in this 
country, and it was necessary to have rigid safeguards before the 
manufac turing interests could be induced to agree to have the experi- 
ment tried. Thee employers naturally felt that they must know just 
what proportion of the loss from industrial i injuries they would be ex- 

ected to carry and as nearly as possible the amount of that loss. 
Vith them it was figured on percentage of pay roll. With the work- 
men it was figured on the percentage of earnings. Between these 
conflicting interests the State legislatures were called upon to enact 
such bills as would be acceptable. to both sides or meet with the least 
resistance from them. As usual in such cases, the public, as far as 
it knew or was interested in the matter, assumed that the legislatures 
had done the perfectly equitable thing, whereas as a matter of fact 
the legisiatures had as usual done the only possible thing at that time. 

These laws, as is well known, provided what may be termed 
double check upon the pay ment of compensation to the injured. 
For instance, the New York law provided that for temporary total 
disability a workman should receive not more than 66% per ce nt of 
his wages, but it also fixed the weekly maximum at $15; that is tos 
a workman temporarily totally disabled, coming under the can 
received two-thirds of his wages as compensation for his injury, 
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“ssn that two-thirds did not exceed $15 a week. Many of the 
aws provided for 50 per cent with a maximum of $10, and some even 
lower than this. This double check operated to reduce the payments 
to injured men far below the point of reasonable adequacy, and threw 
a very much greater percentage of the cost of industrial accidents 
upon the workers than was apparent in the reading of the laws them- 
selves. Mr. EK. H. Downey, compensation actuary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department, brings this out very forcefully. He 
Says: 

State officials, employers, legislators, and the public have been very complacent 
with respect to the American compensation system. The public press, as also most 
discussions of the subject, leave the impression that the nominal percentage of wages 
expressed in the compensation acts represent the actual relationship between com- 
pensation and wage loss. So in the legislative hearings in Pennsylvania it was re- 
peatedly emphasized that the act of 1915 aimed to divide the cost of industrial acci- 
dents equally as between employers and employees, and the amendments of 1919 
were objected to on the ground that the nominal 60 per cent would increase the em- 

loyer’s share to three-fifths. The bold fact is that on any reasonable estimate of wage 

ss the benefits payable under the Pennsylvania compensation act of 1919 will amount to 
mot more than 20 per cent of the economic cost of industrial accidents, to say nothing of 
occupational diseases. The individual wage earner and his family in Pennsylvania still 
bear not one-half but four-fifths of the wage loss incident to industrial injuries. Even 
in New York, industry pays much less than half of the direct economic loss imposed 
by work injuries upon wage earners. These facts should be brought forcibly before 
the public and nothing will make the facts so vivid as a tabulation of compensation 
in relationship to wage loss. 


Effect of Present Statutory Provisions Upon Disabled Workers. 


HE changed economic and industrial conditions in this country 
since the passage of practically all of the compensation laws have 
served to increase and accentuate this inequality and to widen 
the spread between the earning power of the worker and his com- 
pensation in case of an imdustrial accident or injury resulting in 
temporary total disability. It is true that some of the States have 
slightly increased the statutory percentage and some have slightly 
increased the weekly maximum, but in no case has the change been 
at all commensurate with the increased earning power of the worker. 
Even in the most liberal of the States the workman now receives a 
very much smaller percentage of his wages and the total cost of 
compensation to the employing group is a very much less per cent 
of the total pay roll than in 1916. Let us take, for instance, the State 
of New Jersey. In 1916 the statutory percentage was 50 per cent; the 
weekly maximum $10 per week. A structural-iron worker working 
in Newark in 1916 if totally disabled by an accident would receive 
33 per cent of his wages under the compensation law. In 1920 the 
statutory provisions had been changed to 66% per cent, the weekly 
maximum raised to $12 a week. However, the structural-iron 
worker’s wages had increased in 1920 to $49.50 per week, so that 
whereas he would have received 33 per cent of his wages in 1916, 
in 1920 he received but 24.2 per cent. Not only that, but he re- 
ceived the $12 maximum in 1920, which had been reduced in pur- 
chasing power by the increased cost of the necessities of life by at 
least 50 per cent. At the same time the industry was paying a much 
smaller per cent of its total pay roll to carry the burden of industrial 
accident costs. 
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This latter phase of the problem works special hardship in the 
cases of permanent total disability adjusted during the past years 
and also in the cases of benefits where the adjustment has been made 
and the compensation rate awarded to the widow in past years. 
We have, for instance, a $12 per week compensation granted, let 
us say, in 1914, which, assuming that it was worth $12 at that time, 
is now worth in purchasing power somewhere between $6 and $7. 

Jt must be clear to the friends of compensation legislation in State 
legislatures that a long contimuance of this ever-increasing inade- 
quacy of compensation will tend alarmingly to increase the dis- 
content growing up under these laws and to revive the suspicion that 
was originally aimed at them. 

If it 1s agreed that the statutory percentage is a fair division of 
the burden as between the employer and the employee, then the 
question of the justice of removing the complications caused by 
the weekly maximum is one that it would seem might be fair to 
consider. The effect of this weekly maximum in the several States 
in reducing the statutory percentages for specified occupations is 
rather startling, as will be shown in the tabular presentations ac- 
companying this article. If a workman injured as a result of his 
omphaidnont to the extent of being temporarily totally disabled 
for a longer or shorter period of time is entitled to collect from the 
industry 60 per cent of his wages, and his contribution to the cost of 
the accident or injury of 40 per cent of his earning power is a fair 
proportion, then why should a weekly maximum be imposed which 
prevents him from receiving 60 per cent of his earning capacity and 
requires him to shoulder more than 40 per cent of the cost? If the 
percental theory ef these laws is fair, then the weekly maximum 
theory is not fair, and operates only to defeat the ends of justice. 

Another problem which might well receive attention from the 
coming State legislatures in case of reconsideration or amendments 
to the compensation acts is that of a retroactive increase in the 
compensation or award. This presents no more technical or ad- 
ministrative difficulty than arises when the coal commission grants 
a percental increase on the wages of the miners and makes it retro- 
active over a period of seven or eight months. As a matter of fact, 
a special session of the Oregon Legislature in June, 1920, provided 
for a flat increase of 30 per cent in compensation rates and made 
this increase retroactive, applying to all adjudications made by the 
compensation commission of that State since the beginning of its 
activities if final settlement has not been made. The Oregon 
compensation commission is finding no serious difficulty in adminis- 
tering this law. 


Effect of Weekly Maximum in Reducing Statutory Percentages. 


"f° PRESENT more clearly the general situation as here outlined, 
I have had certain tables’ prepared in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The general purpose running through the tables is to 
show the effect of the weekly maximum in the several States in 
reducing statutory percentages. | 





1 The tables used in this article have been prepared by or under the supervision of Mr. Car! Hookstadt, 
compensation expert of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 1 shows in the second column the statutory weekly maximum 
compensation as at present operative. As against this is shown the 
standard wages received in 1920 by workers in selected occupations, 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF STATUTORY WEEKLY MAXIMUM COMPENSATION AND 
STANDARD WAGES RECEIVED IN 1920 BY SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 








Standard wages received in 1920. 















































Statu- | " 
tory | _ | = | Strue- 
State and city. weekly Car- | ists. | Mold- | Sheet-| 
maxi- | Brick- pen- manu-| ers, | + 2int-| Plas- | metal) |... 
l 'layers — « "S tere rork-{| =“ 
mum. /layers.| tors, |factur-| iron. | ers. werere. — lecerk 
ing | ai oY 
shops. 
j ‘eer 
bine ae f 1812.00 ENS EE ey Te ) 
Alabama (Birmingham).......... 215.00 $44.00 |$33.00 $37.68 [$38.40 $38.50 |$33.00 $44.00 | $44.00 
California (San Francisco)........ 20.83 | 55.00 | 46.77 | 39.60 | 38.72 | 46.77 | 50.00 49.50} 49.50 
Colorado (Denver). .............. 10.00 | 55.00] 49.50 | 34.56 | 38.40 55.00/ 55.00 44.00) 44.0 
Connecticut (New Haven)........ 14.00 | 44.00) 44.00 | 38.40) (3) | 38.50} 44.00 38.50) 46.77 
— a f 112.00 : nn F xm Pe ~~ | pe 
Tilinois (Chicago)................. 1 215.00 } 55.00 | 55.00 | 44.00 | 50.40 | 55.00 | 55.00 | 55.00} 55.0 
Indiana (Indianapolis)..........- 13.20 | 55.00 | 45.00 | 36.00 | 43.20 | 40.00} 38.50} 44.00) 55. 
Kentucky (Louisville). .......... 15.00 | 50.60 | 35.20 (3) 39.84 | 33.001) 44.00] 35.20. 44.0 
Louisiana (New Orleans)......... 18.00 | 44.00 | 36.00 | 38.40 | 38.40 | 33.00] 45.00] 44.00) 44.1 
Maryland (Baltimore)............ 18.00 | 56.25 | 39.60 | 36.00 | 45.02 | 39.60} 49.50] 35.20] 55 
Massachusetts (Boston). ......... 16.00 | 44.00} 40.00 | 43.20 | 43.20 | 40.00 | 40.00 | £4. 00 | 
Michigan (Detroit). .............. | 14.00 | 55.00} 44.00] 52.80} 48.00 | 55.00 | 55.00/ 55.00! 55 
Minnesota (Minneapolis). ........ 15.00} 55.00] 44.00] 39.60] 47.25 | 44.00] 49.50] 44.00! 38 
Nebraska (Omaha)............... ( 15.00 | 55.00 | 49.50 | 40.80 | 40.80 | 44.00} 49.50] 44.00} 50 
New Hampshire (Manchester)... .| 10.00 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 24.00 | 34.80 | 35.20 | 49.50 | 20.99) 44.6 
New Jersey (Newark)..........-- 12.00 | 55.00 | 44.00 | 36.00 | 42.24 | 44.00 | 55.00} 44.00] 49.: 
New York (New York)........... 20.00 | 55.00 | 49.50} 43.20 | 42.24 | 45.00 | 52.27 | 49.50 | 49 
Ohio (Cleveland)................. 15.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 | 37.50 | 43.20 | 49.50 | 55.00 55.00} 55 
Oregon (Portland)................ oa \ 55.00 | 44.00 } 38.72 | 41.27 | 44.00 49.50] 44.00} 49 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh)... .... |" 12.00] 49.50) 39.60} (3) | 45.02 | 49.50] 50.60 | 39.60) 44 
Rhode Island (Providence). ...... 14.00 | 50.60 | 44.00) (3) (3) | 39.60} 40.00 | 44.00) 44 
¢ 
Tennessee (Memphis). ........... 11.00 | * 55.00 | 44.00 | 48.00) 44.28 | 44.00 | 44.00} 44.00; 414.0 
Texas (Dallas)................... 15.00 | 49.50 | 44.00 | 38.40 | (3) | 44.00 | 49.41 | 44.00) 41 
Utah (Salt Lake City)............ 16.00 | 55.00 | 49.50 | 42.00 | 42.00 | 44.00] 55.00] 44.00] 49 
Virginia (Richmgnd)............- 12.00 | 45.00 | 34.08 | 36.00 | 38.49 | 31.20 | 33.00 | 42.24 | 44.1 
Washington (Seattle)............. { enn \ 55.00 | 44.00 | 38.72 | 38.72 | 40.00 | 50.00 | 44.00 | 49.5 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee)... ........ | 14.63 | 55.00 | 37.40 | 36.00) (2) | 37.40 | 38.50 | 32.40| 44.00 
) 
1 With no dependents. 2 Maximum with dependents. ? No Scale given. 


The weekly wages here shown are the standard union rates of 
wages as of May 15, 1920, converted to a weekly wage for bricklayers, 
carpenters, machinists, molders, painters, plasterers, sheet-meta! 
workers, and structural-iron workers. These wages are computed 
from union wage scales as regularly published by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. it may be said that some States do not 
base their compensation upon the earnings of only one week, but seck 
to get the average of earnings extending over a Jonger period. [i 
may also be said that the minimum hourly rate of pay as indicated in 
the union scales does not at this time represent actual earnings in these 
occupations, as a very large proportion of the men in these occupa- 
tions are earning more than the union scale. In reply to the latter 
objection the answer is that the extent to which these occupations 
vyould earn more than is shown in the table is the percentage of their 
earnings reduced in case of accident by the operation of the maxi- 
mum weekly amount allowable under the compensation law. To 
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the first objection it may be said that whatever the basis of com- 
putation, wages of workmen have increased in all industries, the 
percentage of increase being very much greater in the case of common 
and unskilled labor than in the case of the skilled occupations which 
are here used as examples. It is believed that the general situation 
as shown by the following tables will apply, with only fractional varia- 
tions in the percentage, to any line of industry and to any equitable 
method for computing the basis for compensation award 

Table 2 shows the statutory percentage as found in the compensa- 
tion law of each State and the actual percentage which the workmen 
in the various occupations shown in Tables 1 and 2 would receive 
as the result of the application of the maximum weekly payments. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF STATUTORY AND ACTUAL PERCENTAGES OF WAGES 
RECEIVED AS COMPENSATION, FOR 1920, BY SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 



































Actual percentage weekly maximum compensation is of 
w 
St: - 
"are Ma- | 
State and city. brett chin- Shans Ge 
percent-} Car- | ists, | Mold-| p...| proc. | ees) tural. 
age. Brick- pen ante - | Paint-| Plas- | metal iron 
layers.| fors. | ufac- | iron. | °*: | terers. work | works 
ituring| ; 
a | | | 
. e i. = TL cr 
* : ote f 150.0 127.3 (1364/1318 1 31.2 | 131.2 |! 36.4 |! 27.3 | 127.3 
Alabama (Birmingittam).......... 1 260.0] 2341/2 45.5 |2 39.8 - 39.1 |239.0|245.5 |2 34.1 | 234.1 
California (San Francisco). ....... 65. 0 37.9} 44.5] 52.6] 53.8] 44.5 | 41.7) 42.1) 42.1 
Colsado (Demver)...............- 50. 0 18.2] 20.2 28.9 | 26.0} 18 18.2} 22.7 | 22.7 
Connecticut (New Haven)........ 50. 0 31.8] 31.8) 36.5 | 36.4 | 31.8) 36.4 29.9 
ni > if 250.0] 221.8 }221.8 |227.3 }123.8 | 1 21.8 | 121.8 )221.8) 121.8 
Illinois (Chicago)....-...-.------- { 265.0] 227.3 |227.3 234.1 |2 29.8 | 227.3 ‘ 27.3 |227.3] 227.3 
| 
Indiana (Indianapolis)............ 55.0 24.0} 29.3 36.7} 30.5] 33.0} 34.3] 30.0] 240 
Kentucky (Louisville)............ 65.0 29. 6 2.6 | (8) 37.6] 45.5] 341] 42.6) 341 
Louisiana (New Orleans)......... 60. 0 40.9 | 50.0 16.9 4.9) 54.5] 40.0 40.9} 40.9 
Maryland (Baltimore) ...........-. 66. 7 32. 0 45.5 50. 0 40. 0 15.5 36. 4 51.1 32.7 
Massachusetts (Boston)..........- 66.7 36. 4 0.0 37.0 | 37.0} 40.0] 40.0) 36.4 | 36. 4 
Michigan (Detroit)..............- 60.0 25.51 31.8] 26.5| 29.2] 25.5] 25.5] 25.5] 25.5 
Minnesota (Minneapotlis).......... 66.7 27.3} 34.1 37.9} 31.7] 34.1 30.3} 34.1] 39.0 
Nebraska (Omaha)............... 66. 7 27.3) 30.3) 36.8; 36.8] 34.1] 30.3] 34.1 29.6 
New Hampshire (Manchester).... 50. 0 20.2} 20.2; 41.7} 28.7] 284) 20.2] 47.6) 22.7 
New Jersey (Newark)...........- 66. 7 21.8] 27.3 | 33.3) 28.4) 27.3] 21.8 27.3) 24.2 
New York (New York)........... 66. 7 36.3] 40.4) 46.3) 47.3) 444) 383] 40.4 40.4 
Ohio (Cleveland) ................. 66.7 27.3} 27.3) 40.0] 34.7] 30.3) 27.3) 27.3] 27.3 
. 124.5 |130.7 | 134.8 }132.7 |1 30.7 |! 27.3 |130.7 | 127.3 
« 4) | j pa ~ i - = - 
Oregon (Portland “<—eee eee re wen eee { 4 2 10.9 J 51. l 58. 1 2 54 5 51. 1 2 45. 5 2 51. 1 | 2 4 .5 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) ....... 60.0 24.2} 30.3) (3) 26.7 | 24.2] 23.7] 30.2 27.3 
Rhode Island ( Providence)......-. 50.0 27.7 1.8); (>) | @) 35.4 | 35.0] 31.8 31.8 
j | | 
Tennessee (Memphis)............. 50. 0 20.0! 25.0] 22.9] 24.8] 25.0| 25.0] 25.0 25.0 
Dexas (Dailies)... ................. 60. 0 30.3} 34.1) 301] ©) 34.1] 30.4] 34.1 34.1 
Utah (Salt Lake City)............ 60.0 29.1] 32.3 | 38. 1 | 38. 1 36.4{ 29.1) 36.4] 32.3 
Virginia (Richmond) ............. 50. 0 26.7} 35.2) 33.3 | 31.3| 385] 36.4] 28.4 27.3 
‘ 112.6 |115.7 117.8 [1217.8 }117.3 |113.8 |! 15.7 114.0 
Washington (Seattle)............. (292.0 }227.5 |231.0 1231.0 1230.3 |224.2 1227.5] 224.5 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee)... ......... 65.0 26.6} 391) 40.6) (8) | 39.1) 380 | 45.1) 3833 
i With no dependents. 3 No seale given. 
2 Maximum with dependents. 4 A flat monthly pension not based on wages. 


Let us take, for instance, the State of Colorado. Table 1 shows 
the statutory weekly maximum to be $10. It shows that in Denver 
bricklayers received $55 per week, carpenters $49.50, structural iron- 
workers $44, ete. Table 2 shows that the statutory percentage is 50, 
but notwithstanding that fact, and as a result of this statutory 
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weekly maximum, a bricklayer temporarily totally disabled while at 
work in Denver would receive but 18.2 per cent of his weekly wages 
as compensation, a structural-iron worker 22.7 per cent, ete. 

In Table 3 is shown the results of such legislation and commission 
regulations as have attempted to meet the increasing inadequacy of 
compensation growing out of the rise in wages. 

TaBLE 3.—COMPARISON OF STATUTORY AND ACTUAL PERCENTAGES OF WAGES 


a AS COMPENSATION BY STRUCTURAL-IRON WORKERS FOR SPECIFIED 
"EARS. 


















































Weekly maximum | Bow cnr | anol Per cent of wages actually re- 
| compensation. | so ceived as compensation. 
. , pensation. 
State and city. 
| 1916 i900 | 1916 | 192 | 1916 | 1917 | 1919 | 1920 
tem | |) 212.00 | If 250.0 , 227.3 
Alabama (Birmingham)......... (*) { 3 15. 00 \ (*) { 360.0 \ (") (") (*) { 334 
California (San Franciseo)........ | $20. 83 20. 83 65.0 65.0 63.1 63.1 47.3 42.1] 
Colorado (Denver) ...............| 8. 00 10. 00 50.0 50.0 29.1 25.9 26.0 22 
Connecticut (New Haven)....... 10. 00 14. 00 50.0 50. 0 36. 4 50.0 34. 4 29 
Sate TA 212.00). - 2 50.0 239.5] 231.2| 221 
Illinois (Chicago) ...........--.-. 12.00 { 515.00 |} 590 {sg5-0 |} 49-2 sag.4 | 2 30:0 | 221 
Indiana (Indianapolis)........... | 413.20 13.20] 55.0] 55.0] 42.9] 40.0| 35.3] 24 
Kentucky (Louisville). ........--. 12. 00 15. 00 65.0 65.0 54.5 45.5| 34.1] 34.1 
Louisiana (New Orleans)... ..... 10. 00 18. 00 50.0 60.0 36. 4 36.4; 54.5 | 40) 
Maryland (Baltimore)........... 12. 00 18. 00 50.0 66.7 43.6 43.6 21.3} 32 
Massachusetts (Boston).......... 10. 00 16. 00 65.7 66.7 36.4 46.3 45.4 | 36. 
Michigan (Detroit)......... Kiet 10. 00 14.00; 50.0 60.0 35.0 35.0 35.4 25 
Minnesota (Minneapolis) .......-.- 11.00 15.00; 50.0 66.7 40.0 43.6 39.0 | 39 
Nebraska (Omaha)..............| 10.00 15.00} 50.01 66.7] 35.0} 39.6! 37.9] 2 
New Hampshire (Manchester). . . 10. 00 10. 00 50.0 50.0 (4) (4) (4) | 22 
New Jersey (Newark)...........- 10. 00 12.00; 50.0 66.7 | 33.0 31.3 31.2 24 
New Yorl: (New York).......... 15. 00 20.00 66.7 66.7} 51.4 49.6 39.0 40 
Ohio (Cleveiand)................. 12. 00 15.00! 66.7] 66.7] 39.0) 34.1] 34.1] 27 
if 210.38 213.49 |», e, 16 237.7] 233.7] 223.6] 227 
Oregon (Portland).....-....-.... { $17.31} 322.50 } (°) (*) {; 60.0| 356.2] 339.3) 245 
Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). ...... 10. 00 12. 00 50. 60.0 36.4 32.5 27.3} 27 
Rhode Island (Providence)... ... | 10. 00 14.00 50.0} 50.0; 36.4 33.0] 34.4) 31. 
Tennessee (Memphis)...........- (1) 11.00 | (1) 50.0 (1) (*) 28.6 | 25 
po NS eee Se saa 15. 00 15. 00 60.0 60.0 50.5 50.5 45.5 34 
Utah (Salt Lake City)........... (1) 16. 00 (@) 60.0 (1) 39.6 36. 4 | 32 
Virginia (Richmond)............ (1) 12. 00 (4) 50.0 () (1) : 24.6 ¥ 
: - } 26.92 26.92 | . 225.2) 221. 215.7 214 
Washington (Seattle)............ { 3412.12] 212.12 } (*) (°) { 344.1 | 336.7] 3 27.5 2 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee). ........- 9.75 14.63} 65.0 65.0 35.5 35.5 | 41.6 3 
1 No law. 2 With no dependents. 3 Maximum with dependents. 
4 No scale given. 6 A flat monthly pension not based on wages. 


In this table the occupation of structural-iron worker only is con- 
sidered. This selection was made upon the assumption that the work 
of a structural-iron worker was perhaps less seasonal than that of 
bricklayers, for instance, and that his actual full-time wage would 
more nearly represent his average earnings. It will be noted from 
this table that though Colorado increased her weekly maximum to 
$10 in 1920 as against $8 in 1916, yet the Denver structural-iron 
worker injured in 1916 would have received 29.1 per cent of his 
earnings in compensation, whereas in 1920 he would receive but 22.7 
per cent. New York increased her weekly maximum from $15 to 
$20, and yet reduced the actual percentage received by the worker 
from 51.4 to 40.4. Even in cases where both the weekly maximum 
and the statutory percentage have been increased, as in Minnesota, 
the structural-iron worker injured in 1916 with a weekly maximum 
of $11 and a statutory percentage of 50 would have received 40 per 
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cent of his earnings in compensation, whereas in 1920 with a statu- 
tory percentage increased to 66% and a weekly maximum increased 
to $15, he would receive but 39 per cent of his earnings. The table 
will furnish a number of even more startling instances of percental 
reduction and total inadequacy of compensation. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF STATUTORY AND ACTUAL PERCENTAGES OF WAGES RE- 
CEIVED AS COMPENSATION UNDER STATE COMPENSATION ACTS FOR SPECIFIED 








Per cent Per cent actually received by man 
pro- | earning per week 
mtate. vided for | 
in law. | 
$25 $30 $35 $10 
te el a | 
] 
} | 
’ f 50. 0 18.0 | 1 40.0 | 34.3 | 1 30.0 
Alabama.......---------+++2eeeeeceee esse erence eeee } = 60. 0 1). O 2 5. O 2 42. 6 2 37.5 
aS Cita a abio0b a oan bdcnienaweucowd sss ue ae 5 59. 0 59. 0 } 50. 0 50. 0 | 50. 0 
ee oe. lesan eter aes cndsken oom ya's - 50. 0 59. 0 | 50. 0 50. 0 | 50. 9 
ENG See eee Ae ree See nga 65. 0 65. 0 65. 0 | 59. 5 52. 1 
nol. od Lee es cette cea mae ee 59. 0 10. 0 33. 3 28. 6 25.0 
it os ete een bch ae pew hens cain a ‘ 50. 0 50.0 if, 7 40. 0 | 25.0 
ES SP Eee? es ee ae Me ae 50. 0 50. 0 50. 0 |} 42. ¢ 37.5 
i te as yt TE 50. 0 18. 0 10. 0 | 34. 3 30. 0 
iS oe Jo 2. ee ead oe iain > ae 5.45 6 60. 0 60. 0 60. 0 | 51. 4 45. 0 
ER oa nln: inbk ohn naqapleeassss des ebsessode bee's 55. 0 48.0 | 40. 0 | 34.3 30. 0 
! 

an f 0 18.0 | 10. 0! 1 34. ; 1 30.0 
Tilinois........---- PS 26ereee eee eer eee \ ‘ ) 2 69. 0 5f a) | 2 12.6 37 5 
a ee ee 5. O 52. 44.0] 37.7 33. 0 
OSS eee ee 1 ; 60. 0 60. 0 50. 0 | 42. | 37.5 
es 0 0, 2s eect daudcasdese ae ox 60. 0 | 66. 0 50. 0 | 42. 37.5 
SE eee ney ee eee naulods 65. 0 60. 0 50. 0 | 42.9 37. 5 
OSE RE ne ae © OR See ee 60. ( 60. 0 60. 0 | 61. 4 45. 0 
SSE eats Cae eae ey eee te 60. { 60. 0 ), 42. 6 37.5 
RE Te Sh cb oss est tunnabachepcdeagescet 66. 7 | 66. 7 60. 0 51. 4 | 45. 0 
EE ee a See Sareraee 66. 7 fi4. 0 53. 3 | 45.7 | 40. 0 
Ns oon 6 oda bee gene we ne cee Se 60. 0 56. 0 6.7 | 40. 0 35. 0 
Ee ee eee PEPE Ore 66. 7 60. 0 50. 0 | 42. 37.5 
SE a bees. cs ite 66. 7 | 69. 0 50. 0 42. 6 37.5 
ee a eee par ae, 50. 6 50. 0 11. 7-| 35. 7 31.3 
ee ea TR ete cml Sethe > 66. 7 60. 0 50. 0 42. 6 37.5 
_ 1 60. O } 17.5 1AL6 
Nevade eed ; 60.0 4 ww. 0 | ‘ o> 
cn pee = ahha ae Oo eh So atte 1 275.7] 63. 1 2 54. 1 2 47.3 
Ee ee ee eee spite tie dss 50. 0 40. 0 | 33. 3 28. 6 25.0 
PENG bbb ckle ae spose vee si sess ccdesncces , 66. 7 18.0 | 40. 0 34 30. 0 
New Mexico............ iy RES. She ae ete eee 50. 0 18. 0 | 10. 0 34.3 30. 0 
es ee tb inss cnewas 66. 7 66. 7 | 66. 7 57.1 50. 0 
le Pa a ea i 66. 7 66. 7 66. 7 57.1 50. 0 
EE LO Ge A ES OE ee ee 66. 7 60. 0 50. 0 12. 6 37. 5 
Ee eo. Coeds ce uceweses 50. 6 50. 0 50. 0 50. 0 | 45. 0 
Y 1 54.0 1 45.0 38. 6 133.7 
OTCQON . .... ~~ ++ 2 eee eee e nee eee e eee eee e terres rr { 272.0 | 75.0 64.3 | 56.3 
ah ens uebsetneccsccescces. bouts 69. 0 18.0 | 40. 0 34.3 | 30. 0 
Ne ee cw ewscanuee 50. 0 28. 0 23. 3 20. 0 17.5 
Rhode Island......... ee es 50. 0 50. 0 | 16. 7 40.0 | 35.0 
Tn ew eecccccces 745 55. 0 48. 0 | 10. 0 34.3 30. 0 
Ne see ceweccovccece. 50. 0 44.0 | 6.7 31. 4 | 27.5 
SE a eee 60. 0 60. 0 | 0. 0 42. 6 | 37.5 
PUN te bomsacnes Nn ee mene sacs 60. 0 60. 0 | 3.3 45. 7 40. 0 
Vermont SORES SEMMNMUR eas oc 6 cect ccsccesccesscess ; 50. 0 50. 0 41.7 35. 7 21.3 
i rt a ec eandeccesece 50. 0 48. 0 10. 0 34.3 30. 0 
. : , oa. Zz > 119.8 117.3 

€ c 3 wie ff ~~. e ‘ 
Washington ......--........-.2------+-+20eeeee eee ) { 248.5 2 40.4 234.6 230.3 
I Se 50. 0 18. 0 10. 0 34.3 30. 0 
ERS Ok eee 65. 0 58.5 18. 8 41.8 | 36. 6 
ei f 1323 26. 9 123.1 1 20.2 

’ ‘ 
ee oo a eu law wnccccececcese: (*) \ 255.4 2 46. 2 2 39. 6 | 234.6 
EEE SSIS SS 66. 7 61. 5 51. 3 43. 9 38. 5 
| SE ae 55. 0 55. 0 55. 0 | 55.0) . 55.0 
EE DIES So Se ae 66. 7 66. 7 66. 7 66. 7 | 66. 7 
1 With no dependents. 3 A flat monthly pension not based on wages. 


2 Maximum with dependents. 
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In Table 4 is shown the application of the present law to speci- 
fied weekly earnings regardless of the industry in which they may be 
found—that is to say, both the percentage found in the law and the 
maximum weekly allowance under the law are considered in arriv- 
ing at the per cent actually received by the man earning a weekly 
wage of $25, $30, $35, and $40. 

t will be noted that in all States where a weekly maximum is pro- 
vided in the statute the per cent of compensation received by the 
injured workman is less than the per cent provided for in the statute, 
and this percentage of course decreases with the increased earning 
power of the man. | 


Effect of Waiting Period upon Amounts Paid to Disabled Workers. 


FORTUNATELY the weekly maximum is not the only check 
found in the compensation legislation of the country which oper- 
ates to increase the share of the industrial accident costs which the 
workman must bear. The waiting period operates further very ma- 
terially to reduce the percentage of die wages which the injured work- 
man receives. The great disparity in the length of the waiting period 
in the various States makes it exceedingly difficult to show the rela- 
tive proportion of industrial accident losses which the workers bear in 
the various States. Tables 1 to 4, herewith submitted, showing the 
ratio of actual compensation to wages, do not take into account 
this waiting period. From the American Accident Table it is ascer- 
tained that in 100,000 accident cases 95,306 cases suffered tem- 
porary total disability, while the total days so lost according to 
the distribution table was 1,676,506. In order to obtain the 
actual wage loss suffered by injured workers, the percentages 
heretofore shown should be further reduced by the factor rep- 
resenting the effect of the waiting period. From computations 
made in this bureau it is found that a 3-day waiting period is equal 
to 2.8 per cent of the average permanent total disability ; a@ Waiting 
eriod of 7 days is equal to 9.4 per cent; a waiting period of 10 days 
is equal to 14.4 per cent; while a waiting period of 14 days is equal 
to 20.7 per cent. 
Table 5 shows the apparent statutory percentages of wages ac- 
tually received as compensation revised to take into consideration 
the days of waiting period before compensation begins. 
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TaBLe 5.—PER CENT OF WAGES ACTUALLY RECEIVED AS COMPENSATION FOR DIS- 
ABILITY. 
{In compiling this table the necessary deductions were made for the waiting period, i. e., days of disability 
for which employees did not receive compensation. | ! 
Per cent | Per cent of wages actually received as compen- 
Days of of wage | Sation by employees whose w per week 
waiting | compensa- are— 
period tion lost | _ Soa a 
State. (disability)| on account l | 
before of non- 
compensa- | payment | gor S20 S40 
tion begins.| for waiting saa = 
period. | 
ee. Ee , a | ip <9 Gites } Pere - Ste = 
, _— 238.1 231.7 27.2 293.8 
Alabama........-.--------+++- | 14 <0. 4 { 3 47.6 | 39. 7 8 33. 8 | 8 29.7 
his teetidne+on0c0cienke 14 20.7 | 39. 7 39.7 39.7 | 39.7 
AFIZONG... 2... -.--+-- 2-2-2 eee i4 | 20.7 | 39.7 39. 7 9.7 39.7 
EE ee ee 7 | 9.4 | 58. 9 58. 9 53. 9 47.2 
SG hth dns. oc caddolabosl 10 | i. 4 | 34. 2 28.5 1.5 | 21.4 
SP oe j 7 9.4 15.3 12.3 36. 2 31.7 
Sees 14 20. 7 39. 7 39.7 33. 8 29.7 
EE I ey ae } 14 | 20.7 | 38. 1 31.7 27.2 | 23.8 
ST RRR gee 7 | 9. 4 | 54. 4 54.4 16. 6 | 40. 8 
a dicakh . ane gudbenille 7 9. 4 | 43.5 6 1.1 | 27.2 
| - 2 43.5 2 36. 2 l 227.2 
Illinois... ....-...--+---+--+0- ‘ 9.4 { 354.4 8 45.3 338, 6 3234.0 
EE ey ay ee a | 7 9.4 | 47. 8 | 9.9 ) 29.9 
Es ee a oe 14 0. 7 17.6 | 39. 7 - 29.7 
DR Nanscdinwisin 60002 senses 7 9. 4 54. 4 | 45.3 8.6 34.0 
See as 7 9.4 54.4 | 45.3 8. 9 34.0 
Rt ete. 55 t tnakie 7 | 9. 4 54. 4 | 54. 4 16.6 40.8 
es aitithnnnnasee stake 10 14.4 51. 4 | 42.8 36. 5 32. 1 
hss sks een eirawes 3 2.8 64.8 | 58.3 0. 0 3.7 
Massachusetts................. 10 14.4 | 54.8 | 45. 6 39.1 34.2 
Eis eas ckeeieed , 9. 4 50. 7 | 12.3 36, 2 31.7 
ee ces mae 7 9. 4 54. 4 455 38. 6 34.0 
ES Ee 7} 9. 4 | 54.4 15.3 38. 6 34.0 
SE ae 14 20. 7 | 39. 7 | 7 28. 3 24.8 
EE ee ne 7 9. 4 54. 4 | be 38.6 34.0 
SE ic SEM Nis 5046004555. 7 9. 4 { om : | 2 a : 332.7 
New Hampshire.............. 14 20. 7 31.7 | i, 4 22.7 19.8 
i ETE: 10 14. 4 41.1 | 29, 4 25.7 
ee 14 29. 7 38.1 | 31.7 7.3 23.8 
EOS eee mee 14 20. 7 52.9 52. 9 15.3 39. 7 
1Anattempt to bring all the States upon a uniform basis by deducting the waiting period in eac e 
raises further complication, because in a number of States the waiting period is abolished if the disab bit y 
extends beyond a certain period. However, comparatively few i:jured workers would receive the benefit 
of this conditional abolition of the waiting period bec ause a large majority of temporary disabilityaccidents 
are ofshort duration. The following table shows the facts for each Statein this regard: 
State. Waiting period 
ae A eo” ok scbeecemeeeare | 1 week: none if disabled over 4 weeks. 
Neen ssc coc 1 week: none if disabled 4 weeks. 
a 2 ee ee ecwweuconciweme 1 week; none if disabled 6 weel 
EE GEES SRR ee cee ene } Do 
ec seceeuccecue 1 week; none if di over 6 | weeks. 
SAEs Coe eae ee 1 week: none if diss abled 6 weeks. 
ses kas dele etmmec} t week; none if disabled 2 weeks. 
Te easennece 1 week: nore if disabled over 1 week. 
ee he  eekidcisanasc car 1 week; nove if disab led 3 weeks. 
ok nacehmneoueciac 1 week; none if disabled over 30 days. 
ps a eee ae | } week: noneif disal yled over 4 weeks. 
oo. ccs case scemnes ones | 10 days; none if disabled 6 weeks. 
ee. oe eeceacce | 10 days; none if disabled over 30 day ys. 
_ {SES CR SsESs 2 weeks: noneif disabled 4 weeks. 
— SOARES So =) | Ri Ri apps 2 weeks: none if disabled & weeks. 
ESET SS 3 a a | 2 weeks; none if disabled over 2 weeks. 
EES ESS SLA NR a ae aaa aaa 2 weeks; none if disabled 4 weeks. 
ce ce 2 weeks: none if disabled over 4 weeks. 
REE cS eee | 2 weeks; none if disabled over 7 weeks. 
Se 2 weeks; none if disabled over 4 weeks. 
es 2 weeks; none if diabled 6 weeks. 
2 With no dependents. 


§ Maximum with dependents. 
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TABLE 5.—PER CENT OF WAGES ACTUALLY RECEIVED AS COMPENSATION FOR DIS. 
ABILITY—Concluded. 


{In compiling this table the necessary deductions were made for the waiting period, i. ¢., days of disability 
for which employees did not receive compensation. ] 








| . 
Percent | Per cent of wages actually received as compen- 























Days of of wage sation by emplovees whose wages per week 
waiting | compensa- are— 
period tion lost |_ a ate _—. oom 
State. (disability); on account | 
before of non- 
compensa- | payment | eo 630 €2 $40 
tion begins. for waiting | ” ; i 
period. | 
i { | | 
ee ere 7 | 9.4 60.4 | 60. 4 | 51.7 45.3 
SR anubinensddescacdeecsenss 7) 9. 4 54. 4 | 45.3 | 38. 6 34.0 
SNIRLSS., 305 cbse satencds~ 7 | 9.4 45.3 | 45.3 | 45.3 40. 8 
i 254.1 | 2 45.0 | 38. 6 233.7 
NR Kadam as ensce nanvdedecs- None. |noececeseees { 278.0 | 275.0 | + 64.3 356.3 
Pennsylvania... ..............- 10 | 14.4 41.1 34.2 | 29. 4 25.7 
PEPER cecbcecendscovecss Bae ee 28. 0 23.3 | 20. 0 17.5 
Rhode Isiend................. 14 | 20. 7 | 39. 7 37.0 | 31.7 27.8 
South Dakota................. 10 | 14.4 41.1 | 34.2 | 29. 4 25.7 
ss ccd wbacce edultead« 14 | 20. 7 34.9 | 29.1 | 24.9 21.8 
ih lds ninete.uns ocetek dm ew 7 9. 4 54.4 45.3 | 38. 6 34.0 
ER susdickbsvdccaceedote 3 28 58. 3 51.8 | 44,4 38.9 
0 ES ae 4 ARSE 7 9. 4 45.3 37. 8 | 32.3 28. 4 
ee ee eS ers 10 14.4 41.1 | 34. 2 | 29. 4 25. 7 
i 2 25. 20.9 | 217.§ 215.7 
Washington.............--.--. 7 %4 { 2 43.9 36. 6 313 827.5 
West Virginia..............-.. 7 | 9.4 43.5 | 36.2 | 31.1 27.2 
be OT TTT 7 9. 4 53. 0 44.2 | 37.9 33. 2 
F 227.7 23. 0 | 219.8 217.3 
Wyoming........---+----+-90- 10 | “4 { 3 47. 4 8 39. 5 ; 33. 9 3 29.6 
United States..............0.s. 3 2.8 | 59. 8 49.9 42.7 37.4 
2 With no dependents. 3 Maximum with dependents, 


Thus Connecticut, which apparently in 1920 paid a man earning 
$40 per week 35 per cent of his wages if injured, owing to her seven- 
day waiting period did in fact pay him but 31.7 per cent. In the 
case of Delaware, where a 14-day waiting period obtains, instead of 
an apparent 37.5 per cent we find an actual 29.7 per cent. 

The theory of the waiting period in the old drafts of compensation 
laws was that some total loss of time was necessary from a psycholog- 
ical point of view to prevent malingering and subjective exaggera- 
tion of the results of industrial accidents. The crude thinking of 
that early day may now safely be erased from our statute books. 
If compensation were paid at the rate of 100 per cent total wage loss 
then ‘the old arguments advanced for a waiting period of at least 
seven days might still carry weight, but with the worker bearing 
from 40 to 70 per cent of the wage loss under the best statutes, the 
addition of a dead weight like the waiting period is not going to 
decrease malingering, and it does greatly add to the hardships and 
burden of the great mass of injured workers. 

The State of Oregon has no waiting period. There is no waiting 
period provided in the compensation law of Porto Rico. Has not 
the time already arrived Hida the percentage of compensation as 
expressed in the statute may be fairly and honestly applied without 
the double check of maximum weekly payments and absurdly 
prolonged waiting periods? 
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Separations from the Government Service.’ 


By Mary CONYNGTON. 


with the stationary tendency of Government salaries and the 

Jack of a well worked out personnel policy in the Government 
service.” These two factors have worked together to increase the 
number of resignations from the civil service, and these have in 
recent years become so numerous that the matter seems to deserve 
some detailed consideration. 

Unfortunately, comprehensive data on the subject are difficult 
to obtain. Up to 1917 the Civil Service Commission published in 
its annual reports the number of separations in the fiscal year cov- 
ered, but owing to the pressure of work caused by war conditions 
it was found necessary to omit this feature. The following table 
shows the commission’s data on the subject up to June 30, 1917: 


Rv with articles in the Montrury Labor Review have dealt 


RELATION OF SEPARATIONS FOR EACH SPECIFIED CAUSE TO TOTAL NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES, BY YEARS. 


{Source: Civil Service Reports, 1903 to 1917.] 




















| Removed. Resigned. Died. Totalseparations, 

Fiscal year ending | Number - —— _—-— —_—- 
5 a oi em- | | 
June 30— | ployees. " a i Re i. Per iximte Per | imho Per 

|* GMOST.! cent. |“ amoe- cent, |“SUmeT. cent, — er.| cent. 
ah iases sbkius | 135,678 | 1,571 1.2 4,999 3.7 842 0.6 | 7,412 . 5 
ddccneredhhot | 153,093 | 1,659 1.1 6,113 3.9 at2 6 &, 634 5.6 
Ne | 171, 807 | 2,514 1.5 9, 750 | 5. 7 1, 079 6 13,343 | 7.7 
REE 184,178 3, 698 2. ( 13,934 | 7.6 1, 083 é i8, 715 10.2 
Oa 196, 918 3, 508 | 1.8 15, 289 | 7.8 1, 254 6} 20,051 10. 2 
SNS) 6 onéw dog cninl 206, 643 2, 888 1.4 10,829} 5.2 1,255 6 | 14,972 7.2 
FARRER Fe 234, 940 2.875) 1.2] 11,183] 47 1, 453 61} 15,481 6.6 
RRS ee 222, 278 3,108; 1.4 14,308; 6.4 1,555 -7| 18,971 8.5 
| RRA er ...| 228,584 3, 280 | 1.4) 14,179 | 6.2 1,577 .7 | 19,0386 8.3 
ARERR FE 1. 217, 392 3,422; 1.6 13,376} 6,2 1, 497 3 18, 295 8.4 
Db umedveieede 282, 597 3,062; 1.1 30,599} 10.8 1,778 6 35,439 | 12.5 
MESSER IR: | 292,460) 6,673} 2.3 | 26,220 | 9.0) 1,917 7| 34,819] 11.9 
 itenntrho os 292,296 | 10,718! 3.6] 24194] 8&3) 1,859 36,771 | 12.6 
NaS ae 296, 926 4,189| 1.4 27,197} 92) 2,024} 33,410} 11.3 
aie 326, 899 4,114) 1.3 57,047) 17.5) 2,147 7 63,308 19. 4 














The item of special interest here is the increase in the number of 
voluntary separations. It will be noticed that during the 15 years 
covered, the percentage of removals and of separations due to death 
each increased by one-tenth of 1 per cent, but the percentage of 
resignations at the end of the period is very nearly five times as great 
as at the beginning. Some part of the resignations in the year 
ending June 30, 1917, must be attributed to withdrawals of men who 
enlisted, but as our country did not enter the war until April this 
cause was operative for barely a quarter of the fiscal year, and can 
not account for the whole increase. Ignoring 1917, however, on 
account of this disturbing factor, the table shows that separations 
from the service were proportionately more than twice as numerous 
in 1916 as in 1903, while resignations had increased from something 
less than 1 in every 25 employees to not far from 1 in every 10. 





1 The data on which this article is based were collected and the tables prepared under the direction of 
Dr. C. D. Jarvis, of the Bureau of Education, for the Joint Congressional Committee on Reclassification. 
*See MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, June, 1920, pp. 19-35; July, 1920, pp. 11-25. 
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In an effort to bring this information more up to date the Com- 
mission on Reclassification sent out a questionnaire to the Govern- 
ment departments, asking data as to separations from the force for 
each fiscal year, beginning with 1915-16. Im order that the data 
received might be worked out on a uniform basis, officials were asked 
to calculate their average number of employees by first deducting 
all temporary or special-job employees, and then dividing the sum 
of the numbers on the monthly pay rolls by 12. In giving the num- 
ber of separations they were asked to exclude the field force, the 
temporary employees, and those who had been dropped on acevunt 
of a reduction of force. The data received, therefore, relate to the 
permanent force of the Government, not including the fringe of 
temporary employees, special-job employees, and war workers, 
among whom separations would naturally be the most numerous. 
The information received in response to this questionnaire is shown 
in the following table: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SEPARATIONS 
IN EACH OF THE YEARS 1915-16 TO 1918-19, BY DEPARTMENT OR ESTABLISHMENT. 


















































1915-15 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
|e | & ee ea oT a 
| | Separa- be Separa- bs Separa- = | Separa- 
| Sa. tions. b ge tions. = tions. =: tions. 
Department or establishment. | £ & S| S¢ = 
LS La : 
lea | & \osieel & lEsleel & lesl eel & IE: 
}2e| 3/88) 98) & SB) Se! & S28) ee) 2 |e: 
}so| 8 1,5; 8°/] §€ |.=| 5°) & =/s°) § |= 
i> | S [Beir | S&S 1Bsesi eb | 3 j eels 5s |5e 
< Z. te “y < Z. a ™ | < yo = Fi < _ tm 
| | 
i neces didepce ideas | 6, 908 380 5.5, 7,152) 897) 12.512, 265, 4,141) 33. 824, 905/11, 116, 44.6 
WOE ewes dccccce os ccccaceccccses | 1,321 82; 6.2 1,431 205) 14.3) 2,702) 1,145) 42.4) 5,530) 2,928, 52.9 
itlidiktnhs + deldgudeswdede | 261 15) 5.7, 264, 28) 10.6) 282, 54, 19.0; 292 51) 17.5 
Stine s ccovascos s dhea | 1,585 135, 8.5; 1,613, 234 14.5, 1,509 390 25.8, 1,736 431) 24.8 
0 FRA Se eee oe abr 86; 11.2 998; 172) 17.2) 1,689! 458) 27.1) 2,396 903) 37.7 
0 Ee eee ee 5, 285, 1,080) 20.4 5,163) 1,570) 30. 4) 5,360) 2,489) 46.4) 5,720 2,152) 37.6 
i | 3,486, 234) 8.1) 4,101; 563) 13.7] 4,720, 1,137) 24.1) 5,051 1,363) 27. 
AE TE Sa pen | 1,666; 182) 10.9) 1,767; 338, 19.1) 1,913; 712) 37.2; 2,198 893) 40.6 
a eae Renin cca deine 599) 48) 3.0 604 83, 13.7} 659) 175) 26.6, 754 136) 18.0 
A ae 7 431 10.6 518 53) 10.2) 9706, «9-161, 22.8, 995 38Q) 38.2 
Library of Congress ...........-. 412 61) 14.8 416 93; 22. 4 401, 177) 44. 1) 410 167, 40.7 
Government Printing Office....| 3,839 244 6.4 3,880 337, 8.7) 4,451 2,434 54. 7 4,885, 2,296; 47.0 
Smithsonian ................... / Sli 39 7.7; 490 5411.0) 507, 91) 17.9) 445 66] 14.8 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
inst ie dtiiser acess cs «< si 710 61 8.6 715 152) 21.3) 682) 300) 44.0) 707, 243) 34.4 
Federal Trade Commission... .. | 16.3 | 20. | §8.1; 673; 472) 70.1 
Tariff Commission ...........-. 21.5, 66 19 28.8 
Civil Service Commission....... | 44.9 441) 233) 52.8 
Employees’ Compensation 
Commission............-..... 51. 2 57, 32) 56.1 
Federal Board for Vocational 
er eee 29.7; 958, 122 12.7 
Shipping Board (Law Depart- 
tl lg a AA at Batlle asta! 4144.4 16 12 75.0 
District of Columbia.-........... p ; 4 7| 34.4) 3,331; 920; 27.6 
Board of Indian Commissioners . 3} 1) 33.3 2) 50.0 4 3, 75.0 
MA, Set iti cial 31,063) 3, 121 10.0:32, 570 5,346 16.442, 435)15, 460) 36. 461,570 24,908, 40.5 
| j i | | i 











1 Exclusive of temporary employees. Includes only those divisions from which returns were received. 
? Exclusive of temporary employees and employees leaving the service on account of a reduction in force. 


The data thus secured are not as comprehensive as those of the 
Civil Service Commission, but since they deal with groups of from 
30,000 to 60,000, they are probably fairly indicative. Some evidence 
that this is so is found in the correspondence between these figures 
and those of the Civil Service Commission for the years 1915-16 and 
1916-17. For these years the percentage of separations as collected 
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by the Reclassification Commission tallies very closely with the per- 
centage of resignations as given by the Civil Service Commission. 
Since deaths form an almost negligible fraction of the separations, 
and since ‘‘removals’’ would probably be largely those cases which, 
as being the expiration of temporary appointments or dismissals for 
the purpose of reducing the force, the Reclassification Commission 
omitted, the heading “Separations” in this table and the heading 
“Resignations” in the civil service reports probably have much the 
same meaning, and the correspondence between the two sets of 
figures is at least an indication that the data secured by the question- 
naire are reliable, any variance from the facts being in the direction 
of understatement. 

The table shows, then, a remarkable increase in voluntary separa- 
tions from the Government service within the last five years. For 
the years 1917-18 and 1918-19, the transfer of a large but undeter- 
mined proportion of the male employees into the military or naval 
service undoubtedly accounts for a part of the increase, but it can 
not account for all, especiaily since, Soins the second of these years, 
this cause was operative for little more than four months. It is not 
likely, for instance, that all or even most of the 11,116 who went out 
from the Treasury Department in 1918-19 entered the Army before 
the armistice was signed; and there is every reason to suppose that 
apart from the military demand, there was a marked increase in 
separations from the Government service in that year. 

The figures for the fiscal year 1919-20 were not secured, but 
reports covering the first half of the year showed that employees 
were leaving the service, or those parts of it from which reports were 
received, at a rate which if continued throughout the year would 
mean the departure of one in every three. What such a rate of 
resignations means both to the efficiency of the Government service 
and to the cost of administration can easily be imagined. 


Separation Rates Among Various Classes of Employees. 


STUDY of the kind of workers who are leaving shows that the 

separations involve an even more serious loss than would be 
indicated by their mere number. A loss of efficiency occurs when- 
ever a worker familiar with the duties of a certain position leaves 
and his place is taken by a newcomer who must gain that familiarity. 
Obviously this loss is the more serious as the duties of the position 
are the more complex, or involve cooperation with others, or include 
carrying out plans and making observations extended over a long 
period. Itisrelatively a simple matter to replace a messenger boy, but 
a different affair to fill the place of one of a body of educators or scien- 
tists who are working together on nation-wide plans. Yet among such 
men, the scientific and technical employees of the Government, the 
rate of separation is particularly large. This is shown in the following 
tabie, based on data received from six bureaus, all requiring a force 
of specially trained workers. In passing it may be remarked also 
that this table, brought down to the close of the latest fiscal year, 
shows only a small falling off in withdrawals in 1919-20 as comipared 
with 1918-19, while in two of the bureaus there has been an actual 
increase in separations in the last year. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TECHNICAL AND NONTECHNICAL SEPARATIONS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEARS 1915-16 TO 1919-20, BY BUREAU OR SERVICE, 



















































































































































































































































































1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
q Separa- g Separa- g Separa- g Separa- E Separa- 
bad clone. he tions. | 2° tions. | 2 tions. |° | tions. 
° = o i) ° 
Burea Su ee 18er Te tet Te itet Te itel [se 
- 2% $ |23 | £ |28 S$ 12% e528) © 
Bb. Ss 18s iS |8E & Ee 2 | E65 S 
Asi .|/3S |8&s} ./S lagi .|} Ss ]ee] .| S jae] . is 
{-°) me bed ~ @ a j S | — o 5 a >) a = - > = ~ — 
e2;2i8ie |2 sit (2/8 l2 [2] ele 14/8 
SEs ie (Eisele [Elsie |8lsle | 8s 
It | 4 ]% |< [4 | a, j< Zim |< Alm |e Z| 
Geological Survey: f 
Scientific .........- | 422, 43) 10.2) 420) 58] 13.8) 435) 81) 18.6! 460) 126] 27.4) 400} 92 23.0 
ES 191 49] 25.7; 190, 42) 22. 2) 248; 70] 28.2) 210; 42) 20.0) 246 56 22.8 
Skilled labor... .. .- 137 15] 11.0} 135) 42) 31.1) 167) 69) 41.3) 159) 48) 30.2} 435) 49) 36.3 
Unskilled labor....| 55) 23) 41.8) 55) 29) 52. 7| 60, 4473.3) 41; 17) 41.5) 34) 17 50.0 
ee 805] 130, 16.1) 800, 171) 21.4 910) 264° 29.0) 870, 233) 26.8" 815, 214) 28.3 
————S— | =~} -—— <== — {| | | | 
Patent Office’ eee + ey ote » mere _— - 
Technical........-.. 377, 23) 6.1) 377) 36 9. 6| 387 92} 23.8) 387} 82) 21.2) 428; 91) 21.3 
Nontechnical! ....| 560) 51) 9.2) 575; 88) 15.3) 591) 179) 30.3) 565} 95) 16.8} 549} 127] 23.1 
re 937; 74] 8.0) 952) 124) 13.0| 978| 271) 27.7] 952) 177) 18.6) 977] 218) 22.3 
Bureau of Mines: a orien 7 es 
Scientifie or tech- hire 
ST TT Se ape Te eee SS | 25) 10) 40.0} 29] 10] 34.5] 33; 12] 36.4 
a BA OS Re leaee RR. Rel 67) 19) 28.4) 7 35) 48.6; 82) 28) 34.1 
Skilled labor.......).-..-}.....).....]...se/e-.0- aed 12) 10} $3.3} 30) 22) 73.3) 36; 19) 52.8 
Rt TR ASSES “APIS SOE TES ee 12) 2} 16.7 7 7,100.0) il 2} 18.2 
Total... .0..20.0]---0-]0--sfornrely ee jeees-[ee.--| 216) 41) 35.3) 138] 74] 53.6) 162} 61) 37.7 
Forest Service: ‘re ae: SE 
Administrative, 
scientific, tech- | 
nical, and pro- 
fessional......... 93 6) 6.5) 98 5 5.1, 84 21,13.1) 87] 18) 20.7; 8s} 15) 17.1 
OO Seo 125, 7 5.6} 126 10) 8.0} 113) 26) 23.0) 111] 16] 14.4} 106] 22) 20.8 
Skilled labor... .... 23 5} 21.7) 25 7 28.0) 30} = 10} 33.3) 22 9} 40. 9| . Bee ae 
Unskilled labor....}| 20).....)..... SS Re ee 16 1) 6.3)  16).....]..... ee... 
Pi aiinsnpines 261/18) 6.9 263, 22) 8.2} 243° 48) 19.8) 236) 43] 18.2) 236) 37) 15.7 
Bureau of Markets: ‘a8 ‘gpaen ——— 
Scientific.......... 107 4, 3.7; 220, 13) 5.9 217) 46 21.21 323} 103) 31.9 133) 74) 55.6 
Clerical...........- 149) 10) 6.7) 331 28) 8.5, 516, 133] 25.8) 917) 253) 27.6 363) 153] 42.1 
Skilled labor...-<--| 49} 1] 2.0, 117 10] 8.5 161) 12} 7.5) 32] 9281) 44] 12] 27.3 
Unskilled labor....} 42) 10) 23.8) 87, 13 14.9) 124 44) 35.5) 149) 50) 33.6 77| 26} 33.8 
ING os isin icine 347/25) 7.2) 755, 64) 8,541,018) 235] 23.1)1,421] 415] 29.2; 617) 265) 42.9 
Bureau of Standards: “ee a - meres SEE re = = 
Scientific. ......... 270} + 75) 28.0; 338, 133] 39.3) 676, 492) 72.8) 609) 978)160.3 548} 566/103.3 
Clerical. ......0.... 50 13} 26.6; 61 25) 41.0; 159) 91) 57.2) 159) 181/113.8 144) 136) 94.4 
Skilled and un- 
skilled labor..... 95; 26) 27.4) 118 46) 39.0) 282} 174) 61.7) 312] 346/110.9) 205) 195) 95.1 
Total..........} 415) 114) 27.5) 517) 204) 39. 51,117] 757| 67. 9:1, 080)1, 505/139. 4) 897] 897/100. 
All bureaus: —— 
Scientific.......... 1,269} 151 11. 9)1, 453) 245) 16.911,824) 732) 40.11, 895)1,317| 69.5 1,630) 850) 52.1 
Clerical?........... 1,075) 130) 12.1/1,273) 193) 15. 1/1,694) 518! 30.6/2,034) 622) 30.6.1,490} 522) 35.0 
SkiHed laborers3...} 304) 47) 15.5) 395) 105) 26. 652) 275) 42. 2| 555} 434) 78.2) 443) 275) 62.1 
Unskilled laborers.} 117! 33) 28.2 i6i) 42) 26.1) 212 91) 42.3; 213) 74) 34.7) 141 45} 31.9 
UE... -segasons 2,765] 361] 13. 1/3, 282 585) 17. 8|4,382)1, 616) 36.9 1, 67/2, 447) 52. 1 3, 704]1, 692) 45.; 





























1 Largely clerical. 
2 Nontechnical force of Patent Office, which is largely clerical, is include ! iu clerical total. 
3 Includes a number of unskilled laborers in the Bureau of Standards. 


This shows both that the rate of separations is larger in these 
strictly scientific and technical divisions than in the general service, 
as shown on page 12, and also that it is particularly large among the 
scientific and technical employees. Taking the six bureaus as a whole, 
the rate of ses er is generally largest among the labor force, but 
here, although the turnover is regrettable and detrimental to effi- 
ciency, it is less harmful than among the employees whose work is 
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more specialized, who require much longer preparation and training, 
and who are consequently harder to replace. It will be noticed that 
the separations have been increasing more rapidly among the scien- 
tific and technical than among the clerical employees. Up to the 
last fiscal year this appears in every one of the six divisions, but is 
perhaps most plainly traced in the combined force. Taking the six 
together, in the year 1915-16 the clerical and the scientific groups 
show practically the same percentage of separations. The next year 
the scientific pew shows a slight excess, and by the end of 1918-19 
the percentage of separations among the scientific and technical 
workers was more than twice as large as among the clerical employees. 
In 1919-20 the difference is not so marked, but the raté of separa- 
tions is still nearly 50 per cent greater in the scientific group. 

The position in the sah of Standards is especially noteworthy. 
In 1918-19, in every class of employees, the scientific and techaical, 
the clerical, and the skilled and unskilled labor groups, the number 
leaving was greater than the average total staff employed. In 1919- 
20 matters improved slightly, but the rate of separations was still 
100 per cent for the whole bureau and 103 per cent for the scientific 
workers. What such rates mean in breaking up the continuity of 
the work, in time spent in training new employees, and in interfer- 
ence with the smooth coordination of the various parts of the work 
any employer can judge. Figures collected in December, 1919, show 
that in one group of clerical workers in this bureau, numbering 116, 
only 12 had a record of five years or more of service, while 29 others 
had been with the group two years but under five; 65 per cent had 
been in the work less than two years, their period of service ranging 
from 23 months down to a few days. 


Reasons for Leaving Government Service. 


HESE rates of separation give force to several questions. Why 
are the Government employees leaving its service in such num- 
bers? How are they being replaced? What is the cost of replacing 
them? And can the suena movement be slackened, or perhaps 
brought back to the figures prevailing 20 years ago ? 


Increase in Salary. 


The question of why they are leaving presents few difficulties; to 
a large extent it is a matter of dollars and cents. In a former article 
it was shown that while the cost of living has risen sharply since 1893 
the scale of Government salaries has either remained stationary or 
increased so slightly that relatively the Government employee is much 
worse off than he was 25 years ago. In the industrial world wages 
and salaries have risen much more noticeably than in the civil sery- 
ice, and the difficulty of making both ends meet is forcing trained 
and experienced workers out of the Government service and into 
private employment. This cause is especially operative in the case of 
scientific and technical workers, whose salaries within the Govern- 
ment have remained practically stationary, while outside there is at 
present an active demand for their services at rates which present a 
strong appeal to men who have seen their standard of living steadily 
falling as prices rise. Some data presented from the Forestry Service 
relating to resignations within one year show men who were receiving 
$1,100 in the Government service going out to take positions at, 
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$1,500 to $3,600; men at $1,200 going out to salaries of $1,800 and 
$2,700; men at $1,500 going out to positions at from $1,800 to $3,600; 
and one case of a man receiving $1,800 who left to take $10,000. 
Figures from the Patent Office, relating to a group of principal exam- 
iners who had left during two years, show that their average length 
of service in the Patent Office was 20 years 7 months, and that each 
at the time he left was receiving $2,700. The average initial salary 
received outside was $4,460, the range being from $3,500 to $6,000. 
Their average length of service outside at the time these figures were 
collected was 10 months, and the average salary then received was 
$5,540, the range being from $3,500 in the case of a man who had been 
out half a month to $10,000 received by a man who had been out a year 
and a half. The Bureau of Plant Industry furnished figures concern- 
ing employees who had gone out during the year 1919, the increases of 
Salary received ranging from 14 to 100 per cent. Two of the em- 
ployees leaving the Bureau of Mines during the calendar year 1919 
were receiving $4,000 and went out to take, respectively, $10,000 
and $12,000, while a third, who was receiving $4,800, left to take a 
position at $15,000. Such salaries as were received in these latter 
cases are, of course, unusual, but they show the range of opportunity 
outside the Government service. 

The Bureau of Markets furnished figures concerning 71 employees 
who had left during the period from August 1, 1918, to September |, 
1919, to take higher salaries outside. The list is too long to give in 
full, but for the two groups who in the Government service were 
receiving, respectively, the highest and the lowest salaries the data 
are as follows: 


SALARIES RECEIVED BY TWO GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES OF THE BUREAU OF MAR« 
KETS WHILE IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE AND IN OUTSIDE POSITIONS. 








. itial sal- 
Salary in Initial sa 














Position held in Bureau of Markets. | ‘bureau. | po aa 
Highest paid group: - 
atk: .cch acti athe Sie aus eb6enetinde$6odho<s cbiamecceccnccuicces $4, 500 $20, 000 
Specialist in cooperative organization. ................---- Fo 8 39) Ps oS 4, 000 7, 500+ 
Cotton technologist. ......-.....--.......-.- aie Kied th bnesipeheenidass 4,000 10, 000 
Specialist in fruit grading and standardization. ....................-.......- 3, 750 10, 000 
Pomologist in charge of fruit transportation. .... itdips dtitougara ahh aks enna 3,500 5,000 
ian wink a we hhh kids Wha Su GAMEWeb ee «2-20 s cn cceccces 3,000 5,000 
a in cotton classing. .-....-..-. ae airs a pane ine cs < Me «oe gaapane 3,000 10, 000 
rain su AT Ss de Adee ced ee 6 cinnind odastp step cas ceseeups codec 3,000 3,600 
Supervising inspector .........-...---..--++..-- eqeeptieedPucrsantdivacseceat 3,000 5,000 
Cy ENS Se Pees tusbvilie de thactias sats Sibce ibiitien i ithe 3,000 4, 500+ 
Average salary received in bureau.............-..--..---+---++--++-- $3,475 | 
Average salary accepted outside.....................---.---.--+-+--- 8,060 | 
Av RE RECA eRe diane ab dnd «a0 44de hala becdasees 4,585 | 
Lowest group 
G aba od cane dL SEE Mew keh nde ceewe sé udnd dascuns Jo uanceawss snes 1,560 2,000 
a inin ihr andastelitntied drape bu < weap an=-4 + anys pene steswas pennces 1,500 1,980 
RE RE ES eR! oe SR ee Ser se oP ener eer ee eee ere 1,500 2,500 
Scientificassistant in marketing and distribution. ....................--..-- 1,500 2,500 
Junior assistant in marketing dairy products...................-..-.--- sched 1,500 2,300 
Field agent in organization. ...............-....-.----.--.-+-.-- data ie dnd dhipihh 1,500 3,300 
ELE IEE SE SIS eR F 1,500 2,200 
Assistant in marketing fruits and vegetables... ......... ba See lcdsothscdsevad 1,400 1,800 
Assistant in market surveys..........-......- et ee ere 1, 400 1,800 
Assistant in marketing reporting. .................-...-------+------++-+++-- 1,400 1,500 
Junior assistant in marketing dairy products......................-.-.....-- 1,380 1, 800 
ee eS SiSinas edness boneaanis « ED er Seat SRA oe, 1,320 1,800+ 
LOST, kn Ta bh aac bad os scses ts sn save rene ccbabesesaces 1,200 1,560 
Aid in grain standardization. .......... 53 tee Tes Re ns Pe ee ee 1,200 1,800 
RE Se MAA As hk 8k nnsiglsces + oc cadhsickeanamonswouse'sce 1,200 2, con 
One i Lica cab cw an an ecins coo oc bane cKemedscsacsece | 1,200 1,3 
ing AS ER = SENET EI RE 840 1, 800 
Average salary received in bureau’.............-..-.. A isa an birth ..-. $1,359 
Average salary accepted outside. .............-.---.-. pee 4 pee 2,011 
Average increase............-.-.+.-----++ ORS op Tt oe OR 652 | 
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The salaries received by the first group after quitting the Govern- 
ment are thrown out of proportion by the one $20,000 position. 
Omitting that case as being nontypical, the average salary for the 
other nine was $3,361 in the Government, and $6,733 on leaving it, 
an average increase of $3,372. The group of low paid employees 
presents no such extreme contrast as is involved in the passage 
from a salary of $4,500 to one of $20,000, but it shows two cases in 
which increases of more than 100 per cent were secured, one field 
agent going from a salary of $1,500 to one of $3,300, and a cotton 
classer's helper leaving a salary of $840 to take one of $1,800. 

in order to secure a fair idea of what those resigning from the Govern- 
ment received, data were collected from as many sources as possible. 
Obviously, it is impossible to make such an inquiry cover all resigna- 
tions; the outgomg employee may not care to give information as to his 
salary, or may have passed out of reach before inquiry ismade. But 
the figures desired were secured from a group of over a thousand scien- 
tific, technical and professional employees, and are here presented: ° 
SALARY ADVANCES OF SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 





| | Average | Average 
| Number | yt = a oe | inerease 
Department and bureau. Be one | before after Govern- | , -* a 
** | leaving. | leaving. ee Peg ame 
salary. | =~ 
} > Salar’ 
Treasury: 
Supervising Architect’s Office ............. banca 27 $1,603 $2, 386 €7R3 48,8 
War: 
EE A | 70 1,446 1.927 48] 22.3 
Nav 7: 
bureau of Construction and Repair..... — 3 2. 860 4.311 | 1.451 5). 7 
A, a a ne re 18 | 1, 164 | 1, 567 | 403 | 24.6 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. ...................- 28 | 2,176 | 2 734 | 558 25.6 
Bureau of Steam Engineering .-.................. 6 | 2,099 2. 636 | 537 | 25.6 
Tnterior: | | ; | 
Ne i 56 bok ban dni esc ndieseces 11 | 2, 864 4, 640 | 1.776 62.0 
Geological Survey . ................ inal nnsVeniee 47 | 2.007 | 4,157 | 2.150 107.1 
Office of Indian Affairs . ....-. poe ee Oren ee § | 1,525 | 313 | 1, 788 17.2 
General Land Office........ ...-...-...++-. soho’ 8 1,503 | 2,258} 755 | 50. 2 
IEE ME. 5 bbe sncedecectesen blekh vase 66 2, 234 | 4, 548 | 2.314 | 103. 6 
whe re  . SO eS eee es 152 1, 828 2,439 | 611 33. 4 
Agriculture: | 
oe Of Amineal Luiiuatey ....... 22. .c0siccccnce- 26 2,008 2.780 | 772 28 4 
Bureau of Biological Survey ............-.....-.- 3 1, 662 2,200 | RAR 29 4 
Bureau of Chemistry -. - ....---.-...20-.ccecccees 98 2,062 3,275 | 1,213 | 58.8 
Bureau of Entomology ----....-...--.-----.--+-- 36 | 1,551 2 (021 | 470) | 0. 2 
Office of Farm Management ................-...- 13 | 1, 865 2,292 | 427 | 22.9 
Federal Horticultural Board................-...- 4 1, 950 2,279 9 | 16.9 
ee el inladeotis teosey oodnmdcegcead on 99 1,769 2.737 968 fd. 7 
en. cWansecces ccsosesttnoddgnes 71 2,066 3, 498 | 1, 432 | 69.3 
San Wms DMAUSETY. ........caseseseccceds 98 1,735 2 621 | 886 51.1 
Division of Publications, Section of Lilustrations. 2) 1, 400 | 2,440 | 1,040 74.3 
Bureau of Public Roads................-..... _— 16 2,521 4,012 1,491 | 59.1 
tn ok Seles ooec cktudébbeecsces 14 2,217 3, 876 | 1,659 | 74.8 
C States Relations Service ..............-.-.-.-.-.- 10 2, 597 3,301 | 704 27.1 
ommerce: 
Coast and Geodetic Survey - .... -cqcremnnranesune 55 | 1,090 1,399 | 309 | 28.3 
nS ESE EERE OPE EEE ET 5 | 1, 680 3, 124 | 1, 444 85.9 
Bureau of Standards..................---.+--0+- 41 | 1,854 2,497 | 643 | 34.7 
Labor: Se +4 a oie 
Bureau of Naturalization .....................-.. 3 1, 267 2, 283 | 1,016 80. 2 
Smithsonian Institution ...............--.----------- 2 2, 400 4,900 2, 500 | 104. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Bureau of Carriers’ Accounts .................... &3 2,576 3,523 947 36. 7 
Bureau of Inquiry........-.....-..------------+- 8 3, 863 8,175 4,312 111.6 
I ee ont cencbbmecccecsevce- 16 1,658 | 2,444 736 47.4 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. ..........-. 7 4,429 | 4,979 550 12.4 
International Boundary Commission, United States 
PE Sarina cnnnscedben sess ccncsuadeccccscces a 2,682 | 5,344 2, 662 * 99.3 
ES ae a 1,173 1,806 | 2,761 955 53.0 











3 These figures were gathered by officials of the various bureaus and divisions y wipers and were 
collected to a considerable extent by correspondence. No effort was made to verify the statemeuts of the 
ex-employees as to the salaries they received on leaving the Government. 
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The average increase of salary received on leaving, as shown here, 
ranges from $309 for the 55 employees of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to $4,312 for the 8 employees leaving the Bureau of Inquiry 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 5 cases the average in- 
crease is $2,000 or more, in 10 cases it is under $2,000 but over $1,000, 
and in only 6 cases does it fall below $500. The average increase for 
the whole group of 1,173 employees is almost a thousand dollars— 
$955. In only 3 of the 35 divisions from which reports are given is 
the average increase less than 25 per cent of the salary received in 
the Government, while in 18 it ranges from 50 to over 100 per cent. 
For the group as a whole the percentage of increase is 53. 

It is not suggested that the Government can or should aim at 
establishing salaries equal to the higher ranges of those paid outside. 
A government securing its revenues through taxation can not expect 
to compete with the great industrial enterprises whose annual — 
run into the millions. Private industry can usually secure the ex- 
ceptional man by offering an exceptional salary. But unless the 
general level of Government salaries approximates that of the salaries 
outside, not only the exceptional man, but the average man as well, 
will prefer private employment. If the Government seeks efficiency, 
it can not afford to ignore the value set upon services of a specified 
grade, as evidenced by the salaries aueahy paid for them, nor can 
it afford to assume that because 30 years ago a given salary would 
attract an abundance of workers of at least average ability it will 
continue to attract and hold them when both the cost of living and 
the salary level outside have risen conspicuously. The striking in- 
crease in the number of voluntary separations from the Government 
service testifies to the unfortunate results of such a policy. 

It was difficult to obtain similar information for other classes of 
ex-employees. Data were secured, however, concerning 296 clerical! 
employees who left the Department of Agriculture during the period 
represented approximately by the fiscal year 1918-19. The results 
are given in the following table. It will be noticed that while the 
increases received on leaving the Government service were not so 
large as in the case of the scientific and technical workers, they never- 
theless represent a substantial advance, averaging an increase of 46 
per cent over the Government salaries. 


SALARY ADVANCES OF CLERICAL EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE WHO LEFT THE SERVICE DURING THE PERIOD REPRESENTED APPROXI. 
MATELY BY THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 39, 1919. 








| Average |Average per 





























Number | oe a _ advance | cent of in- 
Bureau. of rem 4 of | often over Gov- | crease over 

employees. | Sonnt | leaving. | ¢rnment | Govern- 
ving. ; salary. j|mentsalary. 
oo SNE 0.03 denocscacecscbibcarees 7 a = $1,143 114.0 
ks sb oseebbdeadeterars sens - ‘ 340 51.5 
Division of Accounts....-....2.2.22221222. 3 | 1,467; 2,067 | 600 40.9 
Bureau of Crop Estimates................. 6) 983 1,450 | 467 47.5 
ea Boctiowtural ae Ss | 1,380 5 4,340 339. 1 
Sel I a a °5 ; 80 101.5 
icc daclat cin adeesdbdhecnoce 48 980 1,375 395 40.3 
Bureau of Chemistry ........-.........-... 11 | 1,118 1,491 373 3.4 
Bureau of Entomology.............-.------ 1 | 1, 800 By Me bon Sed cnsgdatfesessccee-.- 
Davmeen oi Putlientioes io 5) e082 307 33.9 
no _ SS SS ; 3. § 
States Relations Service..................- 13 1,162 | 1, 463 301 25.9 
Bureau of Public Roads. ............--.-.. 1 1,380 | 1,800 420 30.4 
Bureau of Markets.................---.-.-- 107 1,026 | 1,354 328 31.9 
Bureau of Plant Industry.................. 52 869 | 1,251 382 44.0 
Bureau of Animal Industry...............- 10 944 | 1,319 375| ss 30.7 
Total............-.-+---------------- aie. 5 Bele 8 1,440 | 453 | «45.9 
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SERVICE. 
Better Chances for Advancement in Private Employment. 


A second reason for the numerous resignations is found in the 
fact that apart from the immediate increase of salary, employment 
outside appears to offer better chances for advancement than are 
found in the Government service. The Government pays no salaries 
of $15,000, $20,000, or more, and while such salaries are not com- 
mon outside, they exist, and every ambitious worker feels that he 
may be one of the prize winners. Even for the men who have no 
thought of reaching such salary levels, promotions seem to be more 
rapid outside than within the Government. For 609 scientific, 
technical, and professional employees who had resigned, data were 
secured showing the rate at which their salaries had been increased 
while within the Government service and after leaving it. These 
data are given in the following table: 


RATE OF SALARY ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND PROFESSIONAL 















































EMPLOYEES BEFORE AND AFTER LEAVING THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE, BY 
BUREAUS. 
yr les ing Gover > 
In the Government servi \fter leav ing Ge ernment 
i service. 
| 
Num- i aa seems ane ee 
ber } 
Aver- Ay- Av- 
pane. ler Aver-| age | average | rage; Aver- sh | Average | erage 
nog |. age | Salary|, 4” | im- | age Fates ma 
ees. | initial at time} ” ngth OF 'crease| initial oe Ie ngth of \crease 
: . ,_| Service, xomne ent Service. 
salary. jofleav-| | per jsalary.' 44... | per 
ing. | year. ee year. 
} ! } | 
She Se ead ae te sist 
' ro ES es ee eee Yrs. Ms. 
Supervising Architect's Office... .. 11 {$1,102 ($1,573 | 7 0} $67 $2,245 $3,822 | 4 9} $332 
Oe BIEL Fo cncddcccccccess 14 918 | 1,193 3 67 77 | 1,650 | 3,629 | > 3 385 
Bureau of Education...........--. 11 | 2,455 | 2, 864 | 4 6) 1 | 4,640 | 5,231 3 1] 192 
Geological Survey ................- 47 | 1,038 | 2,006 | 7 6| 129 | 4,157 | 6,238 1 91] 1,189 
General Land Office, Division of . Wi 
og 411,540 | 1,455 4 0! 121 | 2,000 | 3,300 11 O} 118 
: SEES ee | $11 | 3,075 | 3,366 er 112 | 6,718 10,550 1 6 2, 555 
ee 136 | 1,363 | 1,838 6 1 78 | 2,450 | 4,964 | 5 S| 444 
Bureau of Animal Industry... .... 26 | 1.555 | 2,007 4 9| 95/2,780|3,002} 0 8| 333 
Bureau of Biological] Survey ......- 3 | 1,067 | 1,662 4 4) 137 | 2,200 | 2,400 3 171 
Bureau of Chemistry........-.-...-- 4s | 1,444 | 2,064 5 0} 124 | 3,016 | 3,980 1 10 | 524 
Bureau of Entomology............ 36 | 1,212 | 1,551 2 6/| 136 | 2,021 | 2,185 1 0} 164 
Office of Farm Management... ...-. 12 | 1,515 | 1,850 3 6 96 | 2,383 | 2,545 i 9 93 
Federal Horticultural Board....... 4 | 1,950 | 1,950 B. 2 jons-s- 2,279 | 2,369 | 0 7 154 
i, ° . 30 | 1,044 | 1,775 5 31: 139 | 2,301 4, 062 | 5 2] 341 
Bureau of Plant Industry.........| 41 | 1,441 | 1,883 4 0} 111 | 2,855 | 4,116 | 3 8| 344 
Bureau of Public Roads.........-.-. 3 | 1,640 | 2,513 511] 148 | 3,333 | 5, 500 | 1 8 | 1,300 
—— oy ee Sega DERbesb eve - +s 2, oo 4 e 114 on | 3 715 : : = 
oast an eodetic Survey......-- 36 YS 56 2 oY , 426 | 2,096 { ; 
Bureau of Standards............-- 38 | 1,253 1; 887 3 7] 177} 2,540 | 2,813 0 8 410 
Bureau of Naturalization.......... 3 833 | 1,266 4 2] 104 | 2,28 | 3,266 3 8 268 
Bureau of Carriers’ Accounts, In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission..| 64 | 1,943 | 2,530 49} 124 | 3,298 | 6,190 | i 8 618 
Bureau of Inquiry, Interstate Com- ia PP 
merce Commission.....:.......- 6 | 1,470 | 3,950 8 0] 310} 7,400 | 7,900 1 4 375 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- Bee: PRS : 
i a oan 7 | 4,214 | 4,429 1 3] 172 | 4,979 | 5,050 | 0 5 170 
International Boundary Commis- _— le jig . 
sion United States and Canada. .. 6 | 1,834 | 2,473 5 5] 118 | 5,267 | 4,950 | 1 5] 1224 
Division of Publications, Section 
of Illustrations, Department of - : 
gS SE 2 1,020 | 1, 400 5 S|] 67 | 2,440 | 2,798 211 123 
el a a 609 | 1,456 | 1,987| 410] 110 | 2,880 | 4,458 3 81 430 
{ | 
1 Decrease. 
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The data here given do not make a satisfactory comparison, owing 
to the difference in the length-of-service periods, and the small size 
of some of the — which gives disproportionate weight to the 
experience of a single worker. Nevertheless, it is fairly apparent 
that the rate of increase within the Government service is slow, while 
outside, in some instances atleast, itis rapid. Also, there is a much 
greater range of possibility outside; the goal is higher, and the chance 
of rising occurs more frequently, so that even if a position of similar 
duties offered exactly the same salary within and without the service, 
there would still be considerable inducement to take the outside place. 


Cost of Replacement of Government Employees. 


T IS difficult to form any estimate of what it costs the Government 
to replace those who are resigning in such numbers. Two obvious 
factors of expense are the overhead costs, including the recruiting of 
new employees, and, especially among craftsmen, the more rapid de- 
preciation of machinery and equipment due to ignorance or lack of 
skill on the part of the new workers; and the operating costs, made 
up of a number of items. For instance, they must include the time 
during which the new employee is receiving his training and during 
which, consequently, his output is below normal; the time of whoever 
ives the trainmg; time lost in repeating work improperly done; time 
ost on unfinished investigations which can not be continued by new 
rs: waste of materials due to lack of knowledge or lack of 
skill, and time lost by other workers in subsequent operations on ac- 
count of faulty work done by inexperienced and untrained employees. 
Apart from all these, there is an intangible but serious loss due to the 
impairment of morale which accompanies a large labor turnover. 
Plainly it is impossible to calculate with any precision the loss aceru- 
ing from all these causes, but some estimates of the cost of specific 
factors have been made. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Civil Service Commission, the cost of recruiting 
and certifying new employees amounted to $1,144,014. This merely 
brought the candidate to the stage of appointment, allowing nothing 
for bis training in the new position. Several administrative officials 
filed with the Commission on Reclassification estimates of the cost of 
training new workers of specified grades. The superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey estimated, on the basis of data carefully 
worked out, that the cost of each replacement of scientific and tech- 
nical employees was over a thousand dollars. The cost would not be 
so high, he explained, were it not that owing to the relatively low 
salaries paid, he can not obtain men having even a moderate amount 
of experience, so that all the practical training has to be done at the 
Government’s expense. In the General Land Office a careful record 
is kept of the production of the stenographic force, and on the basis 
of this it is estimated that on each change of these employees there is 
a loss to the Government of from $200 to $248. In the Public Library 
of the District the officials estimate that, not taking into account 
reduced efficiency, it cost $24,150 during the four years beginning with 
1915 to replace 183 employees. From the Library of Congress comes 
the statement that ‘“‘the cost of turnover may be estimated on al 
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average as equal to the loss of a year’s services—in the case of replace- 
ment of exceptionally expert and experienced cataloguers, it is incal- 
culable.’’ Naturally the cost of re : ee would be much less in 
the case of unskilled workers or of those doing routine work, but even 
in these cases a loss is involved. 


Difficulty of Replacement. 


Worse, perhaps, than the financial cost is the delay and difficulty 
of replacement, and the fact that it is sometimes impossible. There 
are two classes of positions for which it is difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to secure workers—the low-paid messenger and clerical posi- 
tions, and the scientific and technical positions. In January, 1920, 
the Civil Service Commission was questioned as to the kind of posi- 
tions it found difficulty in filling, and in reply, after giving a list of 
positions, the representative of the commission adds: 

Among the positions difficult to fill are all clerical positions at $720 and $840, stenog- 
rapher and typewriter up to and including $1 ,200, junior chemists from $1,040 to $1,440, 
all positions in the Indian Service, and the position of fireman in the departmental 
service. : ae ; 

Practically all difficulties in filling vacancies arise on account of salary, many qual- 
ified persons being deterred from entering examinations by the low salaries specified 
in examination announcements. 

In the case of positions requiring high qualifications, it is sometimes 
impossible to replace the outgoing worker. In February, 1920, an 
official of the Coast and Geodetic Survey made the following statement 
concerning conditions in the engineering staf: 

Every position in the lowest grade, in which there are 19, is vacant. In the second 
grade, in which there are 10 positions, 5 are vacant. In the upper grades there are 
11 vacancies, making a total of 35 for the whole Washington staff. The Civil Service 
Commission have not been able to certify a single engineer since last August. 

From the same division comes an account of the efforts made to 
secure cartographers. A training school within the bureau was 
started and $50 a month offered to hepeenens draftsmen, but this 
gh ineffective. High schools and colleges were circularized 

or candidates, but to no effect. Possible applicants were sought 
wherever heard of. 

July 10, 1919, 20 draftsmen, who had demonstrated their qualifications by Army 
service, were reported as having landed at Newport News. They were immediately 
called up by long-distance phone and the four vacant places tendered to any takers 
at $1,400. The entire 20 declined. * * * 

September 20 a circular was sent to 14 discharged soldiers, who had served as 
draftsmen in the base-map printing plant of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, advising them of the hope of securing six new positions at salaries up to $2,240, 
including bonus. Only one seemed interested, and the failure of Congress through 
disagreement in conference to make these places available for new appointees left the 
bureau helpless, with 34 per cent of its cartographers’ positions vacant. 

The Department of Commerce reported 158 statutory positions 
,vacant June 30, 1919, on account of the impossibility of securing 
candidates. The Department of the Interior reported 93 positions 
,vacant from the same cause on January 27, 1920, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported 404 vacancies on November 30, 1919. 

_ The number of vacancies tells only a part of the story, for some- 
times as an eMergency Measure vacancies were filled in makeshift 
fashion by the temporary appointment of i af ti who did not 
come up to the requirements either of the Civil Service Commission 
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or of the department concerned. For instance, from the Patent 
Office, under date of November 28, 1919, comes the statement: 

Replying to your request of this afternoon I beg to report that there are at this time 
55 temporary fourth assistant examiners employed in the Patent Office. No one of 
these 55 at the time of his appointment had passed the civil-service examination 
for the position he fills. A very few, less than a dozen of them, have since taken the 
examination and pte These temporary employees have been obtained from 
various sources and taken into the service with the permission of the Civil Service 
Commission, in view of its inability to furnish eligibles from its lists qualified to fill 
vacancies in the examining corps as they appear. 


General Effect on the Service. 


ig SEEMS hardly necessary to comment on what such a situation 

means to the work of the Government. One bureau reports 
that it is “facing absolute disintegration”’ as a result of the numerous 
resignations oan the impossibility of filling its vacant places. Other 
bureaus feel that their work, no matter what the need for it, must 
be cut down, as their diminished staffs are simply unable to meet the 
demands. Others make shift to get along somehow in crippled 
fashion, but they do not and can not achieve satisfactory results. 
With regard to some of the divisions which are in direct contact 
with business interests this state of affairs has already evoked stron 
protest. In 1919 the Merchants’ Association of New York tobtracted 
its committee on customs service and revenue law to investigate 
the unsatisfactory character of the customs service, and in January, 
1920, the committee presented a report scoring the existing condi- 
tions: 

Your committee has found that the customs service in all its branches is rapidly 
tending toward demoralization to such an extent that the business interests of the 
United States, extending to the smallest community, are to-day facing to an alarm- 
ing degree a condition om Party in the opinion of your committee, is jeopardizing prac- 
tically every commercial enterprise. 

The remedy for this state of things, the committee thought, lay 
in ‘‘a very substantial increase in the compensation paid to customs 
officials of all grades and an entire readjustment of the scale of 
compensation now in force.’* On somewhat similar grounds a 
delegation representing a number of business organizations protested 
to Congress in February, 1920, against the conditions prevailing in 
the Patent Office, and called for a substantial increase in salaries in 
order to put a stop to a deterioration of the patent force which was 
seriously affecting the business interests of the country.’ In other 
divisions which are not so directly and evidently in touch with the 
commercial interests of the country the results of the present 
situation are none the less pronounced; they are only a little slower 
in becoming ap arent. 

There is sti F nother unfortunate aspect of the situation. The 
if Government service, as a career for the specialist, is losing its stand- 
Ai _ ing, and the men who should be attracted to it, the begimners who 
should be serving their initiation and preparing to devote the serious 
work of their lives to its scientific or professional service, are almost 
unanimously turning their backs upon it, or in some cases enter- 
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4 Greater New York, Jan. 12, 1920, pp. 9-12. ‘ 
’ Hearing before Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives, Feb. 24, 1920. 
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ing it with the intention of staying just long enough to receive a 
training which will make them es malidhe valuable in private employ- 
ment. The Commission on Radlaniication received from officials 
in the Government employ several evidences of this attitude. 
Within a year past the Geological Survey sent to 21 universities and 
colleges a letter, accompanied by a civil service announcement of 
an examination for junior engineers in the Water Resources Branch 
at an entrance salary of $1,200, suggesting that if seniors were inter- 
ested they should file applications for examination as early as 
possible. A number of answers were received indicating that the 
young men felt they could do better elsewhere, of which the follow- 
ing may be taken as typical: 

Civ1t ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAs. 

I shall call the attention of my senior engineering class to the matter, as requested 
by you, but in view of the number of more attractive openings which are abundant 
at this time, I do not anticipate that many of the young men will elect to seek posi- 
tions in this line of engineering work. By attractive openings I do not mean salaries 
alone, but opportunities for rapid advancement along lines which the young men 
prefer. Personally I know and appreciate the opportunities in the Water Resources 
Branch of the United States Geological Survey, but you know also that the oppor- 
tunities for rapid promotion are less than in a number oi industrial lines at the present 
time. 

A committee of technical employees of the Government recently 
sent to 40 of the leading colleges and universities of the country 
letters of inquiry asking, among other things, the attitude of faculty 
and students toward Government service under present conditions. 
Almost without exception, the replies indicated that the graduates 
were not looking toward entering the Government service, but in fact 
had rather a strong preference for private employment. ‘Two reasons 
were assigned: The better entrance salaries in private positions, and 
the greater chance of advancement. Since it is to the college grad- 
uates that the Government must look for the recruiting of its scientific 
and professional workers, the unanimity of opinion manifested is not 
of hopeful augury. 

Conclusion. 


SUMMING up the situation, then, it appears that conditions within 

the Government service are far from satisfactory. The number 
of separations has increased almost without rede gen for 15 years 
past, the rate of increase being much accelerated during the war 
period, and the separations now amounting to about one-third of the 
whole force annually. Accompanying this there is an increasing diffi- 
culty in filling positions, which is especially marked in the low-paid 
routine positions, and in the scientific, technical, and professional posi- 
tions. There is an actual lack, in some divisions, of the employees 
necessary to the service, so that the work is cut down, falls behind, or 
deteriorates in quality, to the serious detriment of the public welfare. 
On the part of the young men who should now be in training for the 
more important positions there is a growing disinclination to enter the 
Government service; and there is an increasing necessity for taking 
on substandard men, who lack either the training or the natural quali- 
fications which the work requires, but who are the only ones obtainable 
under present circumstances. This fact militates against the good 
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repute of Government workers, and tends in its turn to keep the 
better men out; ° so that the situation appears to be going from bad 
to worse, and it does not yet appear what the end will be. 

And yet there is no reason to suppose that it would be a task of 
insuperable difficulty to reverse this tendency, and to make the service 
once more attractive to the right kind of worker. The report of the 
Reclassification Commission has indicated the first steps toward this 
goal. A revision of the salary scale would be necessary, of course; 
skilled and capable workers simply will not remain indefinitely on 
salaries which mean a permanent lowering of their standard of living 
and which make it impossible for them to give their children at least 
as good a start in life as they had. But such a readjustment is long 
overdue, and should be made as a matter of justice, quite apart from 
its necessity as a means of retaining the workers. Equally important 
is the adoption of a personnel policy which would give the employee 
some assurance that good work would be recognized and rewarded, 
that work of a given quality would be paid at a given rate, no matter 
in what department it might be done, that promotion would depend 
on the worker’s ability and application, not on the accident of the 
position he happened to fill or on the disposition of his immediate 
su stint —arhich would, in short, make him feel himself a part of a 
coherent and smoothly functioning organization, in which his advance- 
ment would depend upon himself, and in which his salary would bear a 
reasonable relation both to the cost of living and to the value placed 
upon similar services outside the Government. 





6 The reply received from Yale University in answer to the inquiry mentioned on p. 23 illustrates this 

“T can emphatically state that the best students at Yale are not attracted by Government work, and 
that is due chiefly to two causes: first, lack of adequate salary; and second, the lack of a promising future. 
* #* * Furthermore, there is a feeling that many of the civil-service appointees at present salaries are 
not the highest class men in their respective professions. The graduate who has sufficient means not to 
worry about inadequate salaries therefore has a tendency to avoid civil service, because he feels that it 
stamps him as a man of only mediocre ability. I have heard men say, ‘IfI take a civil-service job, peop!e 
would think I wasn’t good for anything better.’ ’’ 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
ceived by ‘the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1 retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail pric es of food on Se p- 
tember 15 and October 15, 1920, and on October 15, 1919, as well as 
the percentage changes in the month and in the year. For example, 
the price of sugar on : October 15, 1919, was 11.4 cents; on September 
15, 1 1920, 18.3 cents ; and on October 15, 1920, 13.9 cents. These 
~ pn show an increase of 22 per cent in the year but a decrease of 

per cent in she month. 

he cost of 22 food articles,? combined, showed an increase of 5 per 
cent in October, 1920, as compared with October, 1919, but a de- 
crease of 3 per cent in October, 1920, as compared with September, 
1920. 
Tante 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCT. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH SEPT. 15, 1920, AND te ry x 
1919. 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. |} 


Per cent of increase 
‘ i c*? ) 
\verage retail pri D Oct. 15, 1920 
. =“ pared with 
Article. Unit. 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15,| Oct. 15. | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15 
1919. 1920. | 1920. 1919 1920 
| Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
nd cewem peees Pound....... 39.8 46.8 | 44.9 | - 
oo eo wd ah oda ode eS. kl 36.9 | 43.1 2.0 +14 _ 
Rib roast. hii SS AE Se 30.6 34.5 33.3 1. 9 . 
Guememet.................... ay (Ee onc ct 24.5 27.1 | 5. L § { 
ee ese _ NESS e 17.6 18, 4 17.8 1 
ee oe ln dees wean eel wion ae Sah oak, ati 44.3 50. 0 50. 0 l 
tee te ee. @ 52.8 54.5 54. 6 0.2 
ed eo 5 at BES ae ee lk SR 52. 4 60. 4 59.8 14 1 
SL GR a 8 ies” Soa 33.9 39.1 37.9 12 — 3 
a Eee bee ae eee 40.3 15.6 44.0 + 9 { 
il el i aR. Re Aeleet (een gil 34.8 39.0 39.0 +12 0 
ee bd dk a ae 16. 0 17.2 17.3 + § | 
Milk, evaporated...:........... ...| 15-16-02. can.. 16. 6 15.7 15.3 8 
ee eeeee ... =o j 71.1 68. 6 68.9 3 + 0.4 
Oleomargarine ................. a ee MY: 412.6 41.9 41.5 3 — ] 
Se do. ... ; 35.8 36.3 35.7 0 9 
hg ea a sk SO : 42.4 41. 6 10. 6 { 0) 
EA ES pe e ae 36. 1 27.9 29. 2 19 5 
NR 6 So ee ee do ; 37.5 33. 1 32. 1 14 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the Burean secures prices of gas and dry goods, 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gas in the June issue and dry goods in the April, 
July, October, and December issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
2 The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, h flour, corn meal, 


eggs, butter milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. These include all articles for whi 
prices have been secured each month since 1913 with the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau has no 
consumption figures. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCT. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH SEPT. 15, 1920, AND OCT. 
15, 1919—Concluded. 


| Per cent of increase 

















BAY Sy a | (+) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on | Oct. 15, 1920. com- 
vared with— 
Article. Unit. _— ™ 
| j | 

Oct. 15, Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 

1919. 1920. 1920. 1919. {| 1920. 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. 

Eggs, strictly fresh .................-. | Dosett......... 72.0 | 71.1 80.8 12 14 
EEE Pres Ere ae . f° eae 64.4 9 0 
SDT 3 88sec basa or <osees oos002 eas | Pound........ 10.1 | 11.9 11.8 17 l 
AEE Se ee oy eee aw meee. bid 7.3 | 8.3 | 7.8 7 - 6 
6S a 5 ea ewe uy gil Fs en 6. 6 | 6.8 6. 4 | - 3 — 
i UPS Ts Oe ot epee tS JALe by ees & 9. 2 | 11.5 11.6 +26 1 
Corn flakes.......... eae a | oz, package. -| 14.1 | 14.5 14.4 + 2 1 

a eee | 28-0z. package. 25. 2 | 30. 4 | 30.5 +21 0.3 

0 SE > Pee ee ee S. ape 19. 4 22.0 22.1 +14 + 0.4 
Te en a es eee a aS 17.3 | 17.6 16.1 7 9 
SSS. foe pe thee 12. 5 | 11.6 10.9 13 - 6 
| rE rr ae ee ee 3.8 | 4.0 3.4 —11 —15 
Onions. .... TeKds Pivcde ee one Tg raed ee aes 6.3 | 5.3 4, 25 1] 
SET ee ey Tae Gia vids 4.5 | 3.8 3.6 0 — 5 
Beans, baked.......... + taba ail cele | No. 2can...... 17.1 16.8 16.7 —2 — |] 
EEE ST Se Aas pee Neat 19.1 18. 7 18.5 | 3 ! 
RES BAe ie cent Us 19.1 19.3 19. 2 | 1 I 
Ce ae ee ers oe 16.1 15.0 14.5 | —10 - 3 
ree eee Pound ....... il. 4 18.3 | 13.9 22 —24 
ett lead alin cod lb bap ai eiaas Seige BU de oe wa 71.0 74.6 | 72. 4 2 3 
SS OR SE Sa baat SM iatecnatac, 48. 6 46. 6 43.4 il 7 
eT RE ns 29.0 | 28. 4 | 2.0) —3 — } 
TUR GAL AS Tc buss oso btsckadsebeasns do. 20. 9 30. 8 | 31.4]; +50 2 

EEE oe ees Fo tT eer 39.3 47.8 | 46.5) +18 
ice a ae wii weal ety do 95.3 70.8 71.3 | +29 I 
22 weighted articles!...............- SRS A es Recuere | wr , -—7 2 
j | 








' See note 2, page 25. 


Table 2 shows for tne United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on October 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together 
with the percentage changes in October of each year compared with 
October, 1913. For example, the price of strictly fresh eggs, com- 

ared with the price in October, 1913, showed a 6 per cent decrease 
in October, 1914, and a 3 per cent decrease in October, 1915. In 
October, 1916, the price showed a 10 per cent increase; in October, 
1917, a 33 per cent increase; in October, 1918, a 54 per cent increase; 
in October, 1919, a 73 per cent increase; and in October, 1920, a 94 
per cent increase, as compared with the price in October, 1913. 

The cost of 22 food articles, Saaiaah. showed an increase of 92 
per cent in October, 1920, as compared with October, 1913. 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, OCTOBER 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1920, 
COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 

























































































} Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail prices Oct. 15— (—) Oct. 15 of each specified year 
: as compared with Oct. 15, 1913. 
Article. | Unit. 
| | | { | | 
1913 | 1914 | 1915) 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 | 014] 1915] 19. 1917 1918) 1919 1920 
| } | | | | 
| | 
Cts. | Cts | Cts. |Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak .; Pound..} 25.7) 26.2) 26.1) 27.5) 32.9) 41.0) 39.8] 44.9\4+ 24+ 2+ 7/+ 284+ 60/4 55+ 72 
Round steak .}..do..... 23. 1) 23. 8} 23.2] 24.8) 30.8) 39.0) 36.9) 42.014 3/+0.4/4+ 7/+ 33:\4+ 69'+ 60+ &5 
Rib roast.....|..d0.....| 20.0} 20.5] 20.3) 21.3] 25.8) 32.3) 30.6] 33.314 3/4 214 7/4 294 624 534 67 
Chuck roast..}..do... 16. 4) 17.0} 16.2] 17.3] 21.8} 27. 24.5) 25.91+ 4/— 14+ 5+ 33+ 7 70\+ 49 + 58 
Plate beef. ...|-.do.. 12.3} 12. 8) 12.0) 12.8) 16.5) 21.5) 17.6) 17.8 + 4|— 2+ 4/4 34/4 75/4 434 45 
Pork chops...|.. G0... 22. 6} 23.0} 23.1) 24.8) 38.9) 45.4] 44.3) 50.0.4 2/4 2/4 10/4 72/4+101/+ 96, +121 
ne |. .do.....| 27. 8} 28.6] 27.3) 29.8] 48.2] 57.9] 52.81 54.614 3/— 214+ 71+ 73\410814 90+ 96 
py, eS ae: |. .do.. 27.6) 28.3} 26. 5) 30.6} 42.6) 52.0) 52.4) 59.84 3/— 4\+ 11}+ 54+ 88+ 90'+117 
Lamd.....<5 |..do ey 18. 4) 19. 3) 20.9} 22. 5) 31.6) 35.2) 33.9) 37.914 5|+ 14)4+ 22/4 72+ 91/+ 84+106 
NE Ais PE }.-do ....) 21.2) 21.4) 20. 6) 24.3} 31.1) 39.0) 40.3] 44.04 I]— 3/4 154 47+ 84) + 90)+108 
Salmon!..... & S26 yom Loeire | 19. 8} 20. 4) 28.3) 30.9) 34.8) 39.0).....| i PO th Sa 
Milk, fresh...| Quart..| 9.0) 9.0) 8.9 9.4) 12.7) 14.8) 16.0) 17.3) Oj— 1+ 4+ 4] + — L 724 Op 
Milk, evapo- | 15-16 0z.|..... pe ei Sa oie. iowa | 16.6) 15.3 cote Gree, ae 
rated. | ean. | 
De nts cns | Pound. .| 38.2) 37.6) 35 1) 41.6) 50.9, 65.1) 71.1) 68.9-— 2)— 8+ 9+ 33+ 70+ 86)+ 90 
Oleomarga- the. fl; cob ibédechecdes fo oeee S wee ae | 42.6; 41. 5) al ppdlbe@ualipbwbledand 
rine. 
Nut marga- |..do...../... mee Se eee, Fk a wa a 
rine. | | | | | 
Cheese......- = 22. 4) 23.0) 22.9) 26.9) 34.9) 38.5) 42.4) 40.6)+ 314+ 2/+ 20)+ 56/+ 72/+ 89/+ S81 
Sam cis tines lages. « | 16.0) 15 5 14.3} 19.4) 31.3} 34.2] 36.1 29. 2|— 3}— 11/4 21|+ 96/+114]+126/+ 83 
Criseo.......- a peng Giga lees Capea eee ame 37.5] 32.1] y en hn: idee Gp 
Eggs, strictly | Dozen..| 41.6 39. 0) 40.3) 45.6) 55.2) 64.1) 72.0) 80.8\— 6/— 3/4 10/4 33/+ 54/+ 73 94 
fresh. | | | | | 
Eggs, storage.!..do.....|.....| ion Stes eee <p eh 59.2 o4.4.....t. SR oe AAR FER a 
Bread........ Pound. .| ae 6.4) 7.0) 8.1) 9.9) 9.8) 10.1) 11.8\4+ 14)4+ 25)4+ 45)4+ 77)+ 75/+ 80+ 11 
i pees ~~ eee | 3.3) 3.7) 3.7) 5.0) 7.0) 6.7) 7.3) 7.84 12/4 12)+ 55/+115]+103]+121/+136 
Corn meal... .|..d0..... } 3. . 3.3) 3.2) 3.5) 7.0) 6.8 6.6) 6.54 6/4 3)+ 13)4+126/+119)]+123/+110 
Se SRL IR TSG AE A ee wee. tT ee Nee yee Been noes Yorn 
Corn flakes...) 8 oz..../..... 4ae ae ee lseeos —. 7. oe oe hee 
Cream of! 28oz...|..... i abidisghiitn gas bei ae . + | i ae eS: SE SRE bead 
Wheat. | 
Macwees....2| Beem .}.....1..<..]..-.. Sad Bao, Lael 19. 4} 22.1). nae , 
Rice..... Sececjes | 8.7] 8.8 9. l 9.1) 11.1) 14.0) 17.3) 16.1/+ 1+ 54+ 5)+ 28/4 61/+ 99 85 
Beans, navy.|..do.....|.....!..... | 7.9! 12.2) 18.9] 16.7| 12.5} 10.9)... ee aes t 
Potatoes..... = = | 1.8 1.5 1.6 2 8 3.0) 3.5) 3.8) 3.4)— 17|\— 11/4 56+ 67/+ 94/+111\+ 89 
Onions sietialied ee Be pee ®' et eee’ SY he Woe ae wie ie 
Cabbage... SO ABER pe: res RBS Bee Be LY a ME Sag ee a Ee 
Beans, baked. No. 2 |.....|..... Se meee ae Brie 2) 3 8 ot OF ae Be ee See BPR rs 
can. | | 
Corn, canned.'..do..... OTE aed! RES Seay ST Boe 288 Oe eee oe ) eee eee 
Peas, canned. ..do..... a See ee Aes fe ST, Sy 4 SE ee A Se svaitdipseaubinky 
Tomatoes!...|.. ae eS Re ep De TS h S pt SER Re pee Baal <p Bbabienys ax@ 
Sugar, granu- | Pound 5.5} 7.2) 6.1) 8.2) 9.8) 10.6) 11.4) 13.9]+ 31/4 11/+ 49)+ " + oe +187 +153 
RU ccethidushan do.....| 54.5 me 54. 6} 54.6) 61.3) 67.5) 71.0) 72.4)+0. 4/+0.2)4+0.2)4+ 12/4 24)/4+ 30/+ 33 
Coffee........|.. do.....| 29.7| 29.6] 29.9) 29.9] 30.5] 30.5] 48.6] 43.4/—0.3/+0.1/40.14+ 3/4 3/4 64/4 46 
Prunes.......!.. Ne ae 13. 4] 13. 5} 16.5] 18.3] 29.0) 28.0]..... wie ay SS RE Sate Seren 
Rd Lo on tenon | 12.5 13.0) 14.9) 15.5) 20.9) 31.4)... 2)... feel ee | ee e| eee e fewer 
Bananas... ... eS ee a Pe ees Cees eee 20.5 46. &.....}.....]..... 7 lowers lematie 
Oranges...... Se Ree Beer | odenens cocks dade aba _* 3 % Beagle eon AE Ad foe os 
22 weighted '......... E's Pee Eee! pee ee ps eee .e--[+ 2— 1+ 16+ 51/4 75+ 8s|+ 92 
articles,? | | 
= Pal | die 
? Canned 2 See note 2, p. 25. 
20097 °—20——3 
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Table 3 shows the changes m the retail prices of each of 22 article: 
of food as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles tha‘ 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1919, and in October, 
1920. 


TaBle B.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 1913 TO OCTOBER, 1920. 























































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak. | Rib roast. | Chuck-roast.| Plate beef. Pork cho; 
l | —— 
Year. Aver- Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- A ver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.; age | A 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1, | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $i. | | retail | for s 
price. price. price. | priee. | price. | | price, 
Be hh ona 
| 
| Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perdb. Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. {Perdb.| Lb 
Se 254 3.9 490.223 | 4.5 {$0.198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 (60.121 | 8.3 ($0. 210 
RR 259} 3.9] .236; 4.2] 204]; 49 .167| 60| .126| 7.9| .220 
nike cess oot 257 | 3.9| .230} 43] .201| 5.0! .f61| 6.2! 1121] 83) .208 
9916_...........| .273:| 37) .24) 4.1) -212| 4&7) .12L] 58] 6128) 7.8) .227 
ee Ra 315] 3.2) .200| 34] .249) 4.0 | .200) 4.8) .157) G4) .319 
SD ians sinetee wal 39 | 2.6) .360) 27] .807/ 3.3) .266/) 3:8} .206] 4.9] .300 2 
i cinsithassinnstdl 417 | 24] .B89) 26) 1325) 31) .270) 3.7) .202) 5.0) 423 
1920: October..| .449| 2.2] .420/ 2. .333| 3.0/ .259! 3.9] .178] 56) .500 
Bacon. | Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
| | 
Per tb.) Lbs. | Pert. Ib.| Lbs. | Perth. >. | Per Ib.| Lbs. Per dz ; Dozs. | Perld.| Lb 
Sits TES 0.270 | 3.7 180.269 | 3.7 180.158 | 6.3 80.213 | 4.7 (80/345 | 2.9 (80.383, 
RES ET 275} 3:6) .273| 3.7] .156] 64] .218) 4:6) .358| 2.8) .362 
"WO15.......-.--4 269] 3.7} .261| 38) .148/] 6.8 | 208; 48) .341 2.9 | .358 
Ticccasbncned 287| 3.5) .204] 3.4] .175] 5.7] -236| 4.2] .37%] 2.7] .394 
eR: 410| 2.4] .382| 2.6] .276| 3.6) .286.| 3.5] 481] 2.1] .487 
gS 529] 129] 2479] 241] .B83] 8.0) .377) 27) ©5609] 13] .577 
he a ERE . 54 18 . 4 159 . B69 S 2.1. «a 2.4 628 1.6 | 678 
1920: October..| 1346 | 1.8 | 1598} 17] [202] 8.4] 1440) 2:3) 2808) 12) 2680 | 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. ‘lour. | Cornmeal, | Rice. 
Perth.| Lbs. | Per gt.| Qts. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. | Pert.) Lbs. | Per db.) Li! 
_ 90.221 | 4.5 |$0/089 | 11.2 480-056 | 17.9 /80.033.| 30.3 80-030 | 33.3 )80.087 | 1 
Nd ccnauinad 229} 4.4] .089) 11.2) .063/ 15.9] .084| 29.4/ .032/ 31.3] .083/ 1 
Ric cdamansol ,2%2| 4.3] .088| 114 4 14.3| .042| 23.8) .033| 303) .001, 1 
i iirpcnpiaia -258.| 3.9] 081} 41.0] .073| 13.7) .O44 |) 22.7) .034 |) 294] .091) 11 
i 332} 3.0] .112] 9.0] .092] 10.9] .070| 14.3] .058| 47.2] .104 
1918...........4] .380| 28] .139] 7.24 .008| 10.2] .067] 14.9] .068) 14.7] .129) 
i thetinnnad 426} 23] 1155] 654 .100] 10.0] :072| 139] 064} 15.6 | 151 | 
1920: October..| .406/ 2.5| .173| 5.8] .18]} 85] .078| 12.8] 1064) 15.6] . 261 | 
‘ | 
! | 
Potatees. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
Pert.) Lbs. |‘Perlb.| Lbs. '|Pert.| Lbs. |Perdb.| Lbs. 
IB scccenaccad (80.017 -| 58. 8-190:055 | 18.2 /80.208| 8.4 80.544) 1.8 
SR ssbatn seen i} .0t8 | 55-6| £059, 16.9] .207| 3.4) .546) L8 
OE 015| 66.7] .066| 15.2] .300] 33] .545| 18 
Sbicocessened 027 | 37.0) .080; 12.5] .209; 33) .546/) 18 
elie 043} 23.3] .093; 108] .302; 3.3] .582/| 1.7 
i cinnsahinaleiail 032} 31.3 7' 103) .305} 3.3] .648/ 1.5} 
STEPS. .038| 26.3] .113| &8| .433] 2.3] .701] 1.41 
1920: October..| .034 204) .139 7.2) .434] 2.3) .724/) 14} 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


[N Table 4 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 

articles * are shown as relative prices or percentages of the average 
prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by div iding 
the average price of each commodity for each month and each vear 
by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative prices 
must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of pork 
chops in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money price 
was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, the 
price doubled. The relative price of pork chops i in December was 181, 
showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of only 
9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers‘ showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the im portance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 203 in September and 198 in October. This shows 
that, as compared with 1913, the cost of these food articles in October, 
1920, was almost double what it was in 1913, and that durimg the 
month from September to October there was a decrease of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 33 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The decreases in the cost of these articles since July 
brings the curve down in October to a point slightly above that in 
December, 1919. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic 
scale,° because the percentages of increase or decrease are more 
accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





3 For list of articles, see note 2, p.25. 

‘ For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABOR 
REvieEwW for March, 1920, p. 34. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio ch: 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MontTHLy Lasor REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “‘ The ‘rat ean ” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of he American Statistical Aseoci atic nD, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charleston, 8. ©. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Butte, Mont. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Houston, Tex. 


MONTHLY LABOR 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Orleans. La. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Portland, Me. 
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REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 
AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 


October 15 of each year, 1913, 1919, and 1920, and for Sep- 
tember 15, 1920. These cities are as follows: 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D.C. 


Average prices are shown for October 15, 1919, and for September 
15 and October 15, 1920, for 11 other cities from which prices were 
not secured in 1913, as follows: 


Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Springfield, 111. 


Average prices are shown for Savannah, Ga., for September 15 and 
Oetober 15, 1920, only, as prices were not secured from this city 
until January, 1920. 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 






{The prices shown in this table ar. computed fro'm reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail dea! 






























Atlanta, Ga. saltimore, Md. | Birmingham, A! 










Oct.15. |. | Oct. 15. Oct.15. |. | 
Sept. _ Sept. Oct Sept.) O 
eee tae OO od i | Be, 5, | 1s 


1913 | 1919 1950 1950 1913 | ro19| 192° 1920 


Article. 






1913 | 1919) 

























| Cts. | Cts., Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cis.\ Cts. | | Cls.| ¢ 
OE ee Pound ....| 24.2) 37.8 41.1) 40.8 23.5) 39.8) 46.1) 44.0) 28.5) 39.1) 45. 6) 4 
Round steak .............. ee eer 21.3, 34.4, 38.9) 38.2) 22.0) 38.7) 44.5) 42.6) 23.0) 37.3) 42.2) 41 
SES — ae | 19 27.9| 31.3) 30.9 17.3) 31.5) 35.0) 34.3) 20.5) 31.7] 33.5) 3 
3 aes |...do 15.4 21.9, 24.6) 24.6; 15.3) 25.7) 28.0) 26.5) 16.5) 26.4) 28.0) 2 
ce tecaaeeaeess do | 9.6; 16.2 17.7) 17.7) 12.6) 19.3) 18.3) 17.9) 10.4) 17.6) 18.1) 1 






ee ..-40.......| 25.0) 41.7, 47.5) 48.1 19.6) 43.2) 49.8, 46.4, 24.6) 43.0) 48.0) 4 ; 
a do.......| 32.2: 57.2) 57.3) 57.0} 22.5) 49.4) 47.7) 47.5) 35.0) 58.3) 62. 4) ¢ , 
ig inn a lting oda michael do.. 30.8 53.8 59.7) 59.2) 28.5) 56.8) 64.0) 63.6] 32.0) 55.0) 63.1) 62 
Re oe do.. 20.2) 36.1 38.9} 39.1) 18.0) 34.5) 39.8) 39.0) 21.9) 37.5) 45.5) 44 
ES OE eee, Oink sida 20.8 40.0 41.7; 42.4 20.8) 43.6) 47.4) 45.2) 20.0) 38.2) 38.2) 4! 












Salmon (canned)........../--- eo... it a ae oS... OS BS MZ... | 34.7) 41.6) 4 
OR aan eee | Que ee 10.6 22.5, 25.0) 25.0; 8.7) 16.0) 16.0 16.0; 10.0) 25.0) 25.0) 2 
Milk, evaporated.......... 15-16 02. j..... 17. 4 17. 4; 17.1]..... | 16.1) 14.8 14.5 | 17.7] 16.7 
can. | | | 
SS Se ee Pound....! ; 7 









Cee cccc cece ee eUVec ce eesiecssecs, WO F) OU. Bi Oe Bi. eee 
de ee | 
Perseccscccoscccsccccies® ee ee 4) Oe VO Ghee wee 





Se * - he Sliccees| Oo sm AVe B 11.0 2.2 eee 








rare ilipesal 268 = 3. 14.7 
Cream of Wheat........... | 28-02. PIE. geet 24.7) 31. 6| 31.6)..... | 23. 4) 29.2) 29.1 .....) 25.7 6 
Oe cen inssccnncees -. > ae ). 3} 22. 4) 23.9}.....| 182) 21.3) 21.6...... | 20. ; 








= 
dh sid 













| | 
Ss oe a ome | 23) 5.0) 5.5 45] 1.8 3.8 3.6 3.2 22! 49 5.0 
Ser Ce JE ES FS 8.4) 7.5) 6.4)..... 5.8 4.8 4.1). 7.6; 5.6 
A gh oa td cn Gad Bt Ween reg Biter: 5S B+ S eae 5.5) 5.4 
OS eae | No. 2can .|..... 16.1) 15.8 15.7 16. 1 14.9, 14.9 | 18.4) 18.4 18 
* Corm, cammed.............. i ee "Deere 20. 3} 20.1) 20.2 19.1) 18.6) 18.0. | 19.2) 19.9 19 
} | | | | % 
Peas, canned.............. Le er re | 20.4 20.1) 20.1)..... 18.7) 18.7) 18.4..... | 22.0) 21.3) 21.2 
Tomatoes, canned......... aS eae bigwigs | 14.2) 14.5) 14.1)..... 14. 6) 13. 5) 12.8 ..... } 14.8 14.5, 14 
Sugar, granulated ......... | Pound....} 5.8 11.8 19.4 14.9) 4.9 10.9) 18.0) 13.7, 5.7] 11.6) 18.7 14 
a Se tT SA hab ike | 60.0) 87.1) 95.4) 94.2) 56.0 73.0) 70.4) 69.2 61.3} 89.1, 88.7 87 
Te Seite apap dannahee ene ae mel 2. 8| 48.4! 44.3 ‘ 5 28.8) 49.5 49.6 4 









Pen rendndsenscacgessc eos nses|eo> as 3 - ese 9. « ‘ 2S eee .3| 30.0 3 
EE Mee ian ceukane i 21.0; 26.5) 28.3)..... | 21.9 31.7] 32.9)..... 20.4; 30.7 3 
Bananas............-.-+--| Dozen.....}.....| 31.8 43.8 37. 1)..... | 33. 5| 38.1) 33.5)..... 40.0) 46.2, 4 
REISS SES Se eee ar | 54.1) 70.0) 70. 8)..... | 59.1) 68.6) 68.8 50.3) 66.1 54 










' The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 
his report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


as'some dealers occasionally fail toeport, the number of quotations varies from month to month. |} 


























Boston, Mass. | Bridgeport, Conn. | Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
ow tT ers = oe ik ieee) 
Oct. 15. | Oct. 15. Oct. 15. 
aes | Sept.| — i Oct. . Oct. | sept.' Oct.) Oct. Sept.| Oct. Sept. Oct. 
——4y—_—4 1 S71 S| | 6,| B,} Bs, 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1919 os 1920 1920 1913 | 1919 | 1920 1920 i919 1920 | 1920 1913 | 1919 1920, 1920 
re oe cy | FEE 
Ots. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Ots.| Cts.| Cts. | Ots.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte. Cts. | Cts. | Cte, | Cte 
135. 6] 180.7) 271.1) 169.3) 50.3) 56.4 52.5) 22.3) 37.3) 44.3) 41.5 31.8) 38.4 37.1 21.8 37.0 41.3 41.5 
35.0, 55.7) 67-9) 65.3; 47.8 58.3 49.8) 19.3) 34.0) 40.0 37.8) 26.7) 34.0, 32.7, 20.4) 36.4 41.3) 41.6 
25.6, 39.9| 45.7) 44.9) 36.5 40.7) 37.7] 26.5) 29.9) 33.3) 32.0, 24.9, 28.4 28.4 20.0! 30 0 32.7) 33.0 
18.0} 30.7) 36.2 34.4) ‘28.5' 30.9 29.4) 15.0) 25.0) 26.6) 25.7 17.4 22.7 22.4 15.0 7.7, 26.8 
|-- 15.5 14.7, 13.9) 11.5, 18.3) 18.3) 17.5 11.8 15.7 16.2 12.1 18.8 22.5 21.8 
24.4) 49.9) 56.0, 57.1) 47.7) 49.2 52.5) 21.0 42.9) 52.5) 52.8, 44.2 49.1 50.8 26.0) 44.4 49.6 53.2 
| 25.4) 48.9) 50.1 51.1) 55.2, 60.4, 60.5) 22.3) 43.3) 47.5 47.5, 62.0 64.0 62.7 2 ) 54.0) 55.8 
| 31.3) 66.9) 70.4 70.3) 60.3, 73.4 78.6) 26.7| 51.5) 56.3) 57.9) 59.6) 65.0 64.9 28.8 52.3 57.5 56.9 
j | 20.5! 37.4) 43.4 41.6) 36.2, 40.8 40.1) 15.8) 26.7) 31.9) 31.8 27.7) 33.4 32.3 22.5) 39.2 45.0 44.7 
: | 25 6 45.5) 52.2 51.9 44.0, 47.6 46.4 21.0) 89.1 45.8 43.0 32.8 43.3 42.4 21.9 4.92 49.9 50.0 
| } | 
H aad | 83.3) 37.2, 37.9 87.8 38:6 40.6 32.3, 36.1, 36.3 44.0, 44.4 44.8..... 32.4 37.1 36.3 
8.9 16.4 18.5 18.4 16.0 18.0 18.0 8.0) 16.01 17.0 17.0 15.5, 15.8 1 12.0) 2 23.7, 23.3 
Sndllaod 16.7, 15.8] 15.8 16.8) 15.4 15.2).....) 16.0) 14.7, 14.4) 17.9) 16.7| 16.4 16.7 15.5 2 
38.0| 68.3; 68.8 69.4) 66.3. 66.7 67.9) 37.1) 70.0! 66.5) 68.3] 68.7) 70.1) 69.5 38.2 68.6 67 8.0 
edhe 42.5, 44.1 43.8 41.8) 39.5, 40.9)...../ 41.6] 40.4 40.7| 45. 40.0) 40.0 45.0 44.2 43.5 
es 35.8, 36.5 36.0 35.4 35.4 85.6).....| 34.0) 34.4 24.0).....| 39 (| 39.7 45.7 40 8.3 
23.1) 42.2) 41.1 40.9 42.6 41.1 41.5] 21.5) 40.9) 38.8) 39.1) 44.7) 42.8) 42.5 21.0) 41.2 38.0 30.4 
15.7) B7.4) 28.2, 29.5 35.8 26.0 28.0) 14.4 33.4) 25.9 27.9) 38.8) 32.6) 33.1 15.3) 37.3 27.5 28.8 
ee 36.1) 32.3 32.5; 36.5) 31.4 30.9).....| 36.0) 30.5) 29.7) 48.7) 42.8) 41.7 ......| 37.9 33.3 32.3 
53.3) 92.9 95.3 105.7) 87.6 87.7 “a ee 72.7; 69.2, 80.4) 73.9) 76.1) 80.6) 35.0) 56.7 60.8 68.5 
| ; 
a S2si-.....1 @.8) Ma ......| 66.8.....] $7.a..... ai 60.0 66.4. 4.8 59.4 
6.0} 9.6) 11.3) 11.8) 20.7, 12.7 12.7% 5.6) 10.0) 11.4) 11.5) 12.3) 44 2.8) 5.9) 10.0, 13.6) 48.2 
| 36 7.8 89 83 7.3 83 8.0) 3.0) 6.9 7.7, 7.1] 8.0) 8.9 8.8) 3.8) 7.8 9.0 9.0 
3.5, 7.8 7.7 7.7; 7.9 8.8 9.0) 2.5) 6.2) 6.7) 6.5] 7.9) 7.8) 7.8] 2.6] 5.7) 5.6) 5.2 
- +i’ 8.1, 10.3 0.6 98 12 11.7). 7.6; 9.8) 9.1) 9.3) 10-2 10.3). 10.4 11.3) 12.5 
q | | ! | 
cere 14.0 14.4 14.4 13.5 14:0, 13.7 3.1) 13.1, 13.2) 14.6; 15.3, 15.3).....| 14.9) 14.9) 14.8 
— > 24.7; 30.3, 30.5) 23.9) 28.9) 29.3).....| 24.0) 28.1) 28.3) 30.0) 33.5 33.9).....) 25.0) 30.3) 30.3 
— ens 21.6) 26.0 25.6) 22.7) 25.22) 25.0).....| 20.0) 23.0) 22.9) 20.0) 22.4 22.1/.....| 21.1) 23.0; 23.7 
’ 9.4, 17.1, 19.0 18.1, 16.9 17.7] 16.5) 9.3) 17.4) 17.5) 16.3] 15.3) 18.6) 16.5 5.6 14.4, 13.9) 11.7 
_- 4a 11.7, 10.8 4 11.8 ‘s 11.6..... 11.6) 11.3) 10.9) 13.4) 11.9) 11.5 14.5 14.3 
176.383 633 33) 34 3. 6) 2d 1.7; 3.0 2.9 26 27) 291 25 221 47 41 26 
[_ Jans 64, 56.2 43 62 65 4.7--... 6.3) 4.6, 4.2) 5.7) 4.5) 4.6).....) 7 5.3, 5.2 
- jain 38 4.7 #43 4.3 8.3) 3.5).-..-. 4.9 2.0 1.7] 4.8 4.8) 3.8)..... 6.4, 5.0) 4.7 
. <i 17.6, 18.4 18.0) 16.5) 15.3} 15.2)..... 13.9} 14.8) 14.2) 22.4 22.2! 22.0)..... 15.4 14.8) 14.6 
ht 21.3; 2i.4 20.9, 21.9 ne = pool reat 18.6} 18.4, 18.6) 18.6).....] 21.2 19.2] 49 
j | 
- 4<oe 20.4 2.1 22.2 20.5 22:2) 22.2)..... 17.5} 17.7) 17.5) 18.6) 18.5) 18.5)..... | 20 i) 21.8] 21.8 
w--~ 4 97.50 15.3, 16.5) 26.38) 15.1) 4.2)..... 16.3) 15.8) 15.3) 18.0) 16.7) 16.3)..... | 15.6) 14.7] 14.0 
5.4) 20.9 19.3 18.2) 11-0) 17/8) 44.1) 5.4 20.9) 19.8) 14.4) 12.4 28.2) 16.2) 5.0) 10.9) 20.5) 14.5 
| 58.6) 66.3) 69.9 69.9) 63.0) 65.6) 64.9) 45.0) 66.2) 68.4) 68.2) 75.0) 77.5) 76.9) 50.0, 81.2) 79.4] 79.6 
| 33.0) 58.0, 52.0 49.5) 46.7, 45.6) 42.1) 2.93 ae 43.7) 43.7) 58 1) 8.8) 58.4) 26.8) 47.( — 42.7 
| 
ree | 31.8 29.0 20.8] 20.0 27.1) 26.7|.....| 28.7] 27.2! 27.6 27.0, 29.6 20.1.....| 29.9! 29.9! 28.9 
ibibo d 20.8 29.7 31.9) 21.8 29.0) 30.8)..... 18. 8} 20.2) 31.8) 19.4) 31.4) 31.5).....) 21.3) 29.9) BL.@ 
eco d | 44.6 56.9 86.2) 38.7) 48.5! 45.9).....| 42.8) 49.8 50.8) 47.5) 63.3) 63.3)..... | 42.9) 48.6] 53.8 
[reese | 62.1 75.6 “728 61.0) 75.8 76-9}....-| 60. 2 73.1) 73.2) 53.8) 73.8) 75.0)... | 51.5) 68.0) 83.6 
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Chicago, lll. | Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15. Det. 15. » 1B. 

” : oe Sept.) Oct. tee Fey ne Oct. eaaiaene Sept.} Oct. 

15, | 15, || 15, } 15, TER Prey 15, | 15, 

1913 | 1919 | 292° | 2920) i913] p19 | 1990 [1920] 1913 | 949 | 1920 | 1920 

' ‘ en a 

Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cte.| Cte. Cts.| Cts.| Cts 

Sirloin steak..........-..- Pound. ...| 24.8] 26.6) 48.4) 47.3} 23.3) 30.8] 40.3] 38.3] 25.4! 37.6) 47.8] 45.3 

Round steak..........---- Re 21.6} 32.5) 40.0} 39.0) 21.0] 29.8) 37.7] 35.7| 22.9] 34.5} 42.5) 40.5 

cr ekde sends ae SP 20. 1) 28.9} 35.8} 35.0) 19.2) 25.4] 32.2} 31.6} 18.7} 28.3) 32.3] 31.2 

Chuck roast..........-.--- ve’ “ee aoe 15.8} 24.3) 27.9} 27.0] 16.1) 19.2] 23.2] 22.7] 16.9] 24.3) 28.4] 27.2 

EARL ITE MMOs fee 12.0} 17.0) 18.9} 19.1) 12.2) 17.5) 19.0} 19.1) 12.2) 17.4) 17.6] 17.1 

Pork chops..........-.... ae ae 21.9] 41.0} 48.1) 46.0) 23.7] 49.8) 50.5] 48.2) 23.0) 44.9) 53.9] 52.4 

Seg RET RRR ‘Sey “OPE 32.7] 54.6) 60.1) 59.4| 26.0] 46.5) 49.0] 48.9] 28.1) 49.8) 56.21 53.3 

STs du ddtacedendeesehund do... ...| 32.0] 54.0] 62.3] 61.9) 30.0] 52.5] 62.3] 62.01 33.7| 56.2| 63.8) 62.8 

PoPtGis idnewwieodveus do......| 19.8] 33.1) 40.4) 38.7) 17.8} 30.0} 32.9} 32.5] 18.7] 31.6) 38.2) 37.3 

att dnci sveaheryee’ do......| 18.4] 33.1) 45.1] 36.9) 22.7} 38.3) 47.3] 44.3] 20.9) 39.2 48.1] 44.4 

Salmon (canned).......... ae ro 34.9) 39.3] 38.6)..... 34.3) 36.8] 36.38)..... 35.0) 39.3] 39.0 

ON NE res Quart..... | 8.0] 15.0] 16.0] 16.0: 8.0] 14.9) 15.0] 15.0} 8.0) 15.7, 16.0} 16.0} 

Milk, evaporated ......... 15-16 oz. |..... 15.3} 15.0; 14.2)..... 15.5] 15.1] 14.6{..... | 16. 8| 16.6) 15.: 
can, | 

Hebswclcsuscwedeoen Found. ...| 35.4] 67.8) 63.4) 63.3) 37.8) 72.1) 67.1) 69.0} 39 2 73.8} 68.4} 70.0 

Oleomargarire..........-- “Real ee 40.4] 37.3) 37.0)..... 41.1) 38.3] 38.1)..... 43.7| 43.0} 42.6 

} 

Nut margarine. ........... Meise. hessed 33.4) 33.0) 32.7)..... 34.3] 34.0) 34.2)... 35.3] 34.8} 34.8) 

ST RR PE ---d0......| 25.7] 44.4] 41.7] 41.3) 21.0) 41.7] 42.4] 42.5) 24.0] 42.4] 41.1] 40.9 

ets ibd ddees caudee .do......| 15.0] 34.6) 27.0) 27.6) 14.2] 32.1] 25.5] 27.8] 16.4) 36.2) 29.6] 30.3 

RE ie oad nai ti ...d0......Je-+-] 35.5] 31.9) 31.1/.....| 34.5) 32.6] 31.0].....| 38.4] 33.8} 32.9) 

Eggs, strictly fresh........ Dozen..... 33. 3] 65.6) 64.9) 71.5) 32.6) 63.0] 63.5) 71.3] 42.7| 75.8) 72.7] 79.5 
| 

TA GROTARD. 6 0 oie 0s 0 00056 e) ee GOs. 6s. Bovcee $8. Bvica 60.6'..... 5h. Bil... GRiSis.... fk Seay 63. , 

Se tal aus cheb Pound 6.1) 10.7} 12.4] 12.4) 4.8) 9.9] 11.5] 11.5} 5.6) 9.7] 11.8) 11.8 

AE ES RE, -.do......| 2.9 7.1) 7.6] 7.0) 3.31 7.1] $3) 7.8} 3.1] 7.4] 8.31 80 

Corn meal... ..2o...0 000012 ” SSG 2.8] 6.7} 7.1] 6.6 2.8) 6.0) 5.8} 5.2} 3.0] 6.5] 6.6] 6.5 

Rolled oats. ..........-...!... Os} 2s Ge Pear 7.0] 10.9) 10.3).....) 8.1) 11.4) 11.6)..... 9.4) 12.3 12.0) 
| 

Corn flakes . .......+0..--. 8-oz. pkg. .|..... 12.8} 13.9, 13.7)..... 13.8} 14.3) 14.2/.....| 14.2} 15.0) 15.3) 

Cream of Wheat........-- 28-0z. pkg-.|..... 24.1) 29.0} 28.9)..... 24. 8} 30.2) 30.2)..... 24.4) 32.0) 30.5 

SO aE | Pound. .../..... 17.8} 20.5} 20.7)..... 16.6) 19.1) 19.9)..... | 18.7} 23.2) 24.4 

okt RET ST Ae do......| 9.0} 16.6] 16.8) 15.8) 8.8] 17.4] 17.1) 15.9] 9.0; 18.0] 19.1] 17.5 

DORMS, WAVY... .--.--c0cc-lo0e ee, 11.8) 11.6) 13.7)..... 10.9} 10.6; 9.9}..... | 11.9} 11.3 ?~ 

NGS DE ins 0c col bie Beis cici 1.7] 3.4) 3.8) 3.0) 1.8) 4.3) 4.8) 3.8) 1.9) 4.1) 4.1) 41) 

i OS BERR He do......|-----| 5.9) 4.7) 4.0.....] 5.8 5.1) 2.4).....| 5.6) 5.3) 4.8) 

So Sic cdwcdiene fe “ahgey Oh 4.5) 3.6) 2.6).....] 4.6] 3.6) 3.8)..... | 4.7] 3.9] 3.3) 

Beans, baked........: “,...| No.2ean..|.....] 16.6} 16.6) 16.3..... 15.2} 15.6} 15.5|..... | 16.3} 16.2} 16.0} 

Corn, canned......-..----- | «oO... ...Jecces 17.6) 17.7} 17.4 ..... 17.2| 18.0) 18.0)..... 18.9} 20.4) 20.1) 

| | ' 

Peas, canned......... jectcldbdins ai veeee] 17.5] 17.4) 17.2)..... 17.6) 17.8] 18.6)..... 18.6} 21.3] 20.6 

Tomatoes, canned......... ae “aReht ear 15. 5] 15.0} 14.4'..... 15.1] 14.9} 14.4)..... 16.2) 15.7| 14.1) 

Sugar, granulated........- Pound.... 5.4 12. 4) 15.8) 12.4! 5.4] 11.4] 18.5) 12.5] 5.5) 11.0} 18.5) 13.6) 

EE eT I eo ey 55.0} 63. 7| 73.1) 72.0, 60.0} 77.3] 76.6] 76.6) 50.0| 73.8) 76.9) 76.1) 

peibe du deat le ope ste -+-0......| 30.7] 44.4) 43.3 a 25.6} 42.4) 40.1) 35.9) 26.5) 49.3] 50.5) 46.6) 

| 

OE ib ict: ck dail’ seats ena, Netter 28.9) 29.2) 28.6'..... 26.2 31.8) 30.9]..... 29. 4| 28.9) 29.2) 

PR: 24 desihcoscpeses a ee endl 20. 2 29.7] 30.3'.....] 20.2) 33.8] 35.2)..... 22.1) 31.7] 31.5) 

Bananas....-.........+.--| Dozen.....|.....| 35.6} 44.0) 42. 4!..... 36. 4| 50.8} 49.6)..... 46.0) 53.5) 54.7 

Oranges... ..........000 ChtodDee css dJooves 52. 8) 69.0 70.5 (ibe 46.6) 66.8) 65. 2)..... 57.8} 69.8} 71.0) 

} 
































2 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse ” in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city 1t is called “rump ” steak. 
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Houston, Dex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. 
| | 
Init. - Oct. 15. Oct, 15. | 
Actteie. wm Oct,|Sept.; Oct. mS Sept.) Oct. Sept.) Oct, 
15, | 15, | 45, || 15, | 45, ~——| 15, | 15, 
| 1919 | 1920 | 1920) 3915 y9x9 | 1920 1920) 913 | yor9 1920 | 192) 
| } | 
= a eT | SSS eS to ee —~ — a 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cts,, Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts 
Sirloin steak. ............-....-- Pound ....| 32.5) 36.7) 36.7) 26.0, 33.7) 43.1) 39.6) 25.5 37.9) 40.6) 39 
Round steak... ................ i See 32. 5| 35.3) 35.3) 24.7) 38.4) 42.3 39.4) 21-0 35.5) 38.1) 30. 
citi, a ohts oni didn Ciel . do....... 25.8} 30. 4) 30.1) 17.8) 25.3) 30.4) 29.0) 21.3 27.7) 30.2) 29. 
Chack roast...........-.......<. a “pee 22. 4) 26.8) 27.0) 16.3, 22.6) 27.0) 25.8) 14.6 23.0) 24.2) 23. 4 
ig ei ee Pe he 18. 3] 20.9| 21.2] 12.9] 16.7) 18.8) 18.3) 11.6) 16.0) 16.7] 1% 
Pesk-eheps....... ......-...~..--4 Lg Min cated 41.0) 45.4) 50. 4) 22.2) 40.5; 48.2) 47.9) 24.0) 42.7) 45.4) 49 
CE oo ae di caleba diand i? “ae. 64. 1) 63.0) 63.6) 29.7) 51.1 54.6) 53.7) 31.0) 55.5) 53.1) 53 
shite ollie detip- sin nik eatcdein Sheail o “re 50.0) 57.5) 58.8) 31.2) 54.7) 63.0) 62.1) 30.2, 52.7) 58.9) 57 
lait ii dik ddl chad oats aide in ~ “Taye 38.3) 40.8) 40.8) 20.7) 37.5) 36.6) 37.0) 21.6, 34.0) 36.7) 35 
Births sitn <b <nthodtedagn doin y “ae 38.3, 42.5) 43.3) 21.6) 36.0 41.1) 30.3) 23.8) 43.2 43.8 45 
' | ; 
Salmon (canned)................ ee 32. 8 96. 5) 37. 2)..... 28.2) 32.5) 32.1).....| 34.4) 33.7) 33.4 
LS tale ciirotne witty date tak and Quart... .. 19.8} 19.7) 20.5) 8.0) 13.7) 14.0) 14.0) 12.3) 20.0) 25.0) 25. 
Milk, evaporated .............. 15-16 oz. | 16.8) 16.2) 15.8)....- 16.9) 16.3) 15. 5).....| 16.6) 15.2) 15 
can, 
ES EE a an re Pound ....| 68.9] 61.7, 63.8) 36.8| 71.5) 66. 5| 67.4) 39.3, 72.9] 70.2\ 69 
Oleomargarine.. ................ hy “eel 43. 1 42.9 41.5)..... 44.3) 41.2 10.8 sane | 43.3) 42.9) 41 
Nut margarine... .............. oie....0a 7.3) 37.5) 37.4)..... 35.2) 35.2) 34.8).....| 38.3) 38.8) 38. 
IE. 09.- oe ter cee eam veg we ia og cont 39. 1) 38.3) 38.9) 21.3) 42.3) 40.3) 40.7) 22.5) 40.6) 38.7) 38 
Saati cits diate atreteet aithn devin dle. ell ae: 34.2 27.8) 28.7) 15.0) 33.4) 26.3) 27.5) 15.8) 35.5) 28.8) 30. 
Crisco. ........ hy ty Bh gree teers |. .@o.......| 33.7} 32.1) 20.5]..... | 37.3) 31.7] 31.3)..... | 82. 4) 32.8) 31 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Dozen... ..| 37. % 62. 8 69. 1; 32. 2 65. 6 63. 4) 68. 4) 40.0) 68.8) 71.3) 73. 2 
Eggs, storage.................... vo Mo......44 2G ....4) M.... 4 62. G....4) 57-G..... 57.@1....- bt) 
inter tieaem apehre <n engowe xiod Pound....| 9.2) 10.3) 10.3) 5.1) 9.7/ 11.6) 11.6 6.2) 10.0) 12.3) 12.2 
Snetped chee a = 0 op+ seme sineips fey Sa | 7.3) 8.5) 8.3) 3.2) 7.2) 8.0 7.5) 8.7) 7.7) 8.9 8.1 
hice dps neo gs came at = dtreea ..--40.......| 5.9) 5.9 5.4) 2.5) 6.1) 6.4 6.@ 2.9) 5.7) 5.8) 5.1 
lly la RM AES ll |... do | 9. ‘| 12.9) *¢ Seed 9. 4, 12.§ 9 ne 10.9) 12.5) 12.8 
ES SS Re Se 8-oz. pkg..| 14.5) 14.6) 14.6).....) 14.8) 15.1) 15. 1)..... 15. i 3.3 15 
Cream of Wheat................ 28-02. pkg .| 24.8) 29.9 30.2)..... 25. 6] 32.2) 32. 1/..... 5. 0) 31. 1) 31 
20 ane PRT Li Pound ....| 19.3] 21.0, 21.5|.....| 20.7] 22.7] 22.9... 2. 9} 22.9) 22.9 
IE ie pa, y “Rong 15.9) 14.4) 13.5) 9.2) 19.5 19.0 18.1) 6.6) 16.2| 14.8] 13.1 
I Loon ct oe «doen “eee 12. él 11.3) 11.0).....| 12.1) 10.5) 9.3)..... 14.2) 13.3) 12.¢ 
| SRS Ss cee . do. 4.4) 5.3) 4.9 1.7) 3.7] 4.3 3.2 2 3) 18) 4.6) 4.1 
Saha achivdnnaliete entente «tga Ae Se 6.3} 6.0 5.8)..... 7.4 5.9 4.@..... | 7.7 6.7 6.1 
SR I EE a 7 Sa 5.5) Ba) B.5}..... 4.3 3.9 3.9..... | 6.5) 5.8) 4.9 
Beans, baked. .....- “ESE No. 2can..| 18.2) 16.7) 16.7)..... 18.1) #6. 5) 16.2... | 17.8) 26.8) 16.0 
| rn nes ee 7.9 26.3) 15.2..... 18.0 17.1) 16.8,..... | 2.2 29.9) 20.2 
SCS es | ee 19.6) 20.7; 20.3)..... 17.1, 16.8 16.4,..... 22.1) 22. 2) 22. 2 
oes, cammed.................: @b....) 14. 4) 14.8 14.3)..... 26.2 15.1) 14.6)..... 15. 4) 14.8) 13.4 
Sugar, granulated............... Pound 11.3) 18.6, 44.7) 5.7) 11.3 17.6 43.7) 5.9) 11.3) 19.1) 14.5 
\ 4 Re, RR RS he _...--| 5.4] 75.2) 75. 7| 6.0) 84.7, 88.1] 88. 1) 60.0) 86.9 89.7] 90.0 
RACE cbpae, a5. 050k) cacanceeans ie oes 44.5) 40.2 38.2) 30.0, 51.4 49.4) 46. ‘ 34.5) 58.7) 48.2) 44.4 
REESE SPER CREE RES is. aad 28.2) 26.1) 26.2)..... 30.4 30.0) 29.4)..... | 33.3) 27.6} 27.2 
pb ikin cSabssws dam nad Mead Sen 19.1) 28.6) 31.9'..... 24. 4) 33.5) 36.1)..... | 25.3) 31.2) 29.7 
SO apapp teehee Dezen..... 7.1 46. 4) 45.6)... 30. 6| 38.8 34.1)... .| 38.3) 55.0) 46.7 
OR uke dus a5. db coe ier agabeneed ---| 49.3) 61.9) 7 Riscaed 49. 7 72.3 66.7|..... 45.0) 55.0) 61.7 














3 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 














i 
Kansas City. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 





15. Oct. 15. | Oct. 15. Oct. 15. | Oct. 45. 
oe Sept.) Oct. om ee ; en tapas ™ Oct. 
1920 





15, }— | 15, | 15, >| 15, | 15 | 15, | 15, 


| a | 0 
1920 | 1913 1919 ti aa 1913 | 191° 20 1913] 1919 1920 | 1920 
i 


Cts. | Cts. | s.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 

87.9) 23.0) 33.: . 7337. 0354.68 70. 467.2 
3 85.1) 34.2) 29.5] 49.2) 60.4) 56.6 
28.1 20.5] 31.6) 37.3] 34.7 
23.6 - 0} 28.1) 32.6) 30.4 
a: ap 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Article. ‘Unit. Oct. 15. Oct. 15. | Oct. 15. | 
_— ae 1S. Naepe| oct.| °° ** lent. oct 2% © lsept, Oct. 
Soa] ove) 10 a] sono |100| 1951510010 
1913 | 1919 1913 | 1919 | 1913 1919 | 1920 | 19: 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak.............. Pound 24.0} 36. 5] 41. 4) 38.1) 23. 6) 36.0) 44.7) 41.6) 23.0 32.4] 38.4) 35.7) 
Round steak..............|... BO. csnds 20. 0} 34. 0} 37. 4) 35.5] 21. 6) 34.0) 41.7) 38.5) 21.3 29.1) 33,8) 30.8) 
Sila ks chin dvs sectesfood PE 21.0) 29. 3] 31.8 a4 18. 8| 28. 9} 33.1) 31. 7} 20.0) 25. 4) 30.1) 28.0 
SSSR Son oe do....... 15. 4) 24. 2) 25.1) 22.7] 16. 4) 25. 7| 28.5) 27.4] 17.0, 20.8) 24,1) 22.4 
RSET FSF OB victiin ad 11. 9 18.8} 19.5} 17.8) 12.1) 18.1) 18.2) 17.4) 10.1) 13.9) 14,4) 13.6) 
EEO Oe Din cints 20.5} 42. 4] 48.6) 46. 7| 21.2) 41.7] 49.2] 46.0] 20.8 40.1| 47.0) 42.7 
SR S00. oo8Es 55 3bsfeud do....... 31. 0} 55. 9} 58. 6| 57. 8) 28.6) 54.0) 57.8) 57.2) 27.7 55. 4] 57.9) 57.9) 
PMc tababsiveki sce abosieite’ do....... 29. 0} 54. 1] 61.1) 58. 9} 29. 0| 52. 7| 58.5) 57.4] 32.7) 54. 2) 62.1, 60.8) 
EMTS sb cevedbinnevandsfi<d ” epee 20. 0} 37. 5] 44. 5| 42.1] 19. 5| 34.0) 39. 8| 38.0] 14.8 26.6] 32.6) 30.0! 
RE eae do .| 19. 5| 37. 2} 39.3) 40.9) 18 8} 32.5} 42.1] 35.6] 17.2, 30.1) 37.7 32.4) 
Salmon (canned)..........|--- Steno. _ 36.2} 40.1! 40.5|..... 37.4] 44.3) 44.1/..... $2.1] 47.6) 47.5 
Milk, fresh............... Quart..... | 10.0} 18.0} 20.0) 20.0) 7.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.0) 8.0 13.0) 14.0, 14.0 
Milk, evaporated.......... 15-16 oz. |..... 17. 8| 16. 6| 16.4)..... 16. 9} 16.3) 15.7)..... | 17. 7} 16.6) 15. 5) 
can. 
0 EE ee ee Pound .... 38.8) 72. 7| 66.5) 67.1) 35.0) 71.8 64 4| 61.6 35.5) 66. 6} 61. 6) 62.1) 
Oleomargarine ............ --. lati Aiwa 43.1) 42.0) 42.0)..... 42. 4) 38. 5) ry ane | 41.1) 41,4) 41,2 
| | | 
Nut margarine............)--. ese eC | 42.3] 36. 7] 36.1/..... 34. 4] 33.8! 33.2 | 33. 1) 33. 2} 32. 9) 
STR goa ae do.. 20. 8| 41. 2} 38. 1] 38.1) 22.0} 42.0) 36. 7) 37.0) 20 8 40. 2! 38. 2} 38.1 
EE etheonsdbn aie’ a <dbew do....... 16. 3| 36. 3} 26. 6] 29. 8) 15. 8} 36.3) 28.1) 29.3) 15.7) 35.0) 27.5) 28.2) 
I a tit anes satecs aoktad SPR 37. 9 34. 4] 32.2)..... 37. 6| 33.1) 32.9).....| 38.0) 32.9) 32.4] 
Eggs, strictly fresh ........ Dozen... .. 29. 6| 63. 6) 65. 3) 68.1) 35. 0 mr 61. 2) -_ se 62. 9} 61. 2) 68,1) 
Eggs, storage..............--- eee ee pt err ee 55.8).....| @0.1)..... | 55. O}.....| 60.2! 
EA ESE a Pound... .| 6.0} 10.0) 13.2) 13.5) 5. 7] 10.0) 10.9) 11.0, 5.6 -¢ 11.1) 11.1) 
AS cin ds» cits te ied do... 3.5, 7.4) 84) 83] 3.0) 7.4) 81) 7.6 2:8 7.2| 7.7| 7.0 
ne See eee .do 2.5, 5.5) 5.3} 4.8 3.7] 6.7) 7.1) 6.8 2.5) 6.3) 7.0) 6.7 
Rolled oats................ do ..| 10,8) 12.4) 12.7)..... 8.4) 9.6) 8.9)..... | 7.6 mq 9. 3| 
Gee os ......0-%5. 8-oz. pkg..|...-. 14.3) 14.6) 14.5)..... 14.2 14.1! 14 ‘| me | 14.5) 15.7) 15.5) 
Cream of Wheat........... 28-02 pke shiadll | 24. 4) 29.7) 30.1)..... 25.3} 30.0) 30.0)... | 25.2) 31.2) 31. 4) 
Macaroni.................. Pound....|..... | 19. 2) 21.7) 20.6)..... 19. 0} 20. 5) 20.6)..... | 17.2} 18.7) 19.3! 
Rs 6s dnhededs.cses's a ee | 8.1) 16.6) 15.4 12. 8) 9.0) 17.6] 18.5) 17.1) 8.6) 17.8) 19.1) 16.0 
Beans, navy.............. RE Sar | 13. 6] 12.8) 11.6)..... 11.6} 10. 8) yds Find | 11.6) 11. 7) 11.5) 
j | | 
Se eee ee 2.1) 4.6) 4.3) 3.6) 1.6) 3.4) 3.6 29 1.3) 3.5) 31) 2.7 
EERE Riad s4ahasiacs | 69 4.7) 4.1)..... 6.2) 4.9 3.7)..... 5.9 6.2) 5.1] 
Nick anancsaegsieod ar ees Fae | 5.3) 3.8 3.5)..... 28 2.4) 21)..... 2.8) 3.3) 4.1) } 
, baked......... <...| No. 2can..|..... | 18. 7} 17.3) 17.4)..... 16.3) 15.5 15.4).-..- | 18.7) 18.1) 18.0) ; 
pammmed............2. Fe en ee | 18. 8} 18.6) 18.9)..... 18.2) 17.4 mF Domed 17. 4) sie 17. 4) 
Peas, canned.............. tis as é: |_....| 18.8} 19.3) 19.1)..... 17. 5| 16.9 17.1)..... 7.1) 18. 2) 18.3 
Tomatoes, canned......... do -|...-.| 16.2) 14.6) 12.4/..... 17.0) 15.0, 14.9..... | 16.3) 16.4) 16.4 
Sugar, granulated ......... Pound 5. 6| 11.5] 18.6) 14.6) 5.5) 11.8) 16.7, 13.1) 5.6) 12.3) 17.7) 13.2 ; 
Sn ehuSi pl ieue cde sted. - P * pegs 63. 8) 89. 9} 96.3) 93.5) 50.0) 68.2) 72.2 72. 4) 45. 0) 64.5) 69.3) 70.9 ; 
PE cas Riskiedhisrscess- -do.......] 27.5) 53.5) 48.4) 41.5) 27.5] 47.1) 43.5, 39.4) 30. 8| 53.1) 49.8) 44.6 
Prumes.........0:...0:0.0- -eO.......]....-| 28-4] 27.3) 27.3]..... 29. 9| 28.6, 28.5).....| 27.9] 20.5] 28.6 
RS tidligo 2. on -8kn or RO pee 21. 3} 30. 5) 33.0)..... 20. 8| 31.2) 31.4)..... 18. 4) 30. 2) 30. 4 
ee ee Dozen.....|..... | 40. 5) 46.4! 46.5)..... 40.0} 46.7 41.7)..... 41.7} 60.0) 60.0 
SINE SE Bh. noon sonnet SPI IE | 55.3) 73.8) 63.6)..... 57.9] 70.7 71. 4).....| 57.8) 70.5) 71.8 
; | | j | 
5 Whole. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 








Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. New Orleans, La. | New York, N. Y. 








| | Oct. 15. |. Oct. 15. | Oct. 15. | | Oct. 15. | 
Oct. Sept.) Oct. Sept, Oct. |Sept. Oct. : aaa Oct.| ct. 16, Sept. | Oct. 
15, 15, 15, a 1m 15, | 15, a —} 15, | 15, |— —) 15, | 15, —| 15, | 15, 
1919 1920 | 1920 1913 | 1919 1920 1920 | 1913 1919 | 1920 1920 | 4913 1919 | 1920] 1920 | 1913 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 
| | | 








Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.. Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
32.9) 35. 8) 35.5) 27.7) 44.1) 54.4) 50.7/ 31.8) 52.6] 61.8 59.5 21.5 31.7 34.7] 33.1) 26.1) 42.6 51.9 50.1 
32.3) 36.1] 35.9) 27.7) 45.0) 54.2) 50.4] 29.6) 47.7] 55.5] 53.7) 19.0) 29.2| 32.4| 31.2) 25.5) 44.5) 51.2! 50.3 
30. 0 30. 3) 30. 5| 21.0; 35.9) 42.1) 39.7} 24.2) 37.6) 44.7) 43.7) 18.4) 28.3) 30.8] 30.0 21.6) 37.2) 42 $1.7 
23. 9| 26.7} 26.0) 18.6, 27.6) 29.7| 27.6} 20.0) 30.9] 35.7) 33.9) 15.5) 22.1) 22.2) 21.9) 16.0! 27.6) 30.5 28.8 
19. 8} 21.2; 20.2) 12.0 f £5 2 & See ee ine? Jere 11.2) 18.2; 18.4) 18.4) 14.8) 24.4 24.3 22.7 
| 45.9 55. 0) 56. 9| 24.0, 47.2) 53.3) 52.7) 23.6) 48.1) 55.3) 54.3 25.0 47.2) 52.5) 53.7 22.9) 45.7 19.9 52.1 
| 60.0 60. 5; 60. 5| 25.8 47.6) 47.7) 47.4) 29.7| 54.7) 57.0; 56.2 30.4) 55.5! 56.9) 57.7) 25.7| 47.9 52.5 52.0 
; | 54.5 60. 3} 60. 0,5 20. 8 *37. 6,5 42. 4:5 42. 4; 32.8 57.9) 70.0) 69.1 26.0 49.9) 57.5) 57.8 29.5) 57.0 64.4 63.1 
i | 35.0) 36.7| 37. 8 19.0, 36.6) 40.5) 39.3) 18.3) 37.8) 44.7) 41.3 21.0 38.0 48.7) 42.1 15.2) 29 33.0 32.3 
| 43.8 46.4, 48.6) 23.0) 41.5 47,2, 46.9 23.5 46.4) 51.5 51.3 21.0 43.5 47.7 46.7 21.8 40.5 46.6 46.5 
| 
| 33.3) 39. 4 39. d).....) 30. 4) 3Y. 2) 5D. 4d). 2... 41.7) 41 36.6 39.6 40.0 39.8 440 43.6 
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_ 
~I 
DH 
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oe 
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a 
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> Se te 
— 
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71.5) 72.5; 39.2) 75.3) 68.6) 71.5; 36.8) 66.3 66.8) 67.1 37.5 71.5 68.8 71.5) 37.5 72.4 67.6 69.9 

44,9} 42 ‘| 42.6)..... 42.7) 41.1) 40.7)..... 42.9 42.6) 42.1'..... 43.4 43.4) 43.5)..... 41.7 42.2 41.9 
} | | | 

| 41.8 41.5).....) 35. 7] 36. 1) 35.8 ...../ 36.4 36.3] 36.1'..... 36.1 36.0 35.9)..... 34.5| 35.0 34.9 


a= 
>> 
eS 


1 ( 
2.4) 42.5; 23.5) 42.7, 40.2) 40.0 21.4).42.0 39.2) 40.6, 19.8 42.3° 41.8 41 
8} : 15 ; 


41. { , ) 
5. 7) 35.5) 26.6) 27.9 14.9) 35.9 26.0: 27.3, 16.3 35.7 28.1 30 
5 3 5 ) t 


} 

' — 

| 70.9 
| 

| 

| 37.2 
| 36. 5) 35. 6} 35.3).....) 36. 4] 31.0) 29.9)..... | 39.5 33.3) 32. 396.1 31.0 30. 


| 36. 5} 2 2 .713 
80. 8] 91.0) 52.9) 84.9 90.3) 97.8 34.3) 62.3 63.9, 66.3 47.9 80.0 79.0 87, 


5 
| 61.4) 68.3) 70.3) 52.7) 82. 
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to 
~I 


i | 
| 
| 58.01..... 64.0)..... | 63. 1]..... 68.1)..... | 50.1|.....| 71.5|.....| 57.2).....| 62.7/..... | oe 66. 
| 9.6) 11.0) 11.0 5.6) 9.8 11.5) 11.4) 6.0 10.6 11.8 11-8 5.0) 9.2 10.5 10.7 6.0 10.0 11-9 11.9 
| 7.1] 90 86 3.6 7.4) &8 81) 3.2 7.3 85) 7.9 3.8 7.5 87) 85 3.2 7.5 9.0 83 
| 6.3) 60] 5.4 3.6) 7.5) 80 81) 3.2 7.5 82 7.9 29 58 55 5.1) 3.5 7.3 82 8&1 
11.1) 13.8] 13.3 ..... | 8.9} 10.3] 10.4)..... | 9.9) 11.3] 11.2..... | &7| 11.7] 11.9)..... 7.9 9.8 10.0 
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; 14.1) 13.6; 12.2)..... | 127] 11.7) 11.0...... 12.4 11.5] 11.0..... 10. 41 10.2)..... | 12.3) 12.2 11.2 
48) 5.5 46 25 45 3.9 3.5 1.7 3.3 3.5 3.2 21 50 49 43 24 41 3.8 3.8 
7.3; &@ &1)..... | 68 5.5 5.4..... 6.9 5.8 4.9..... 5.9 49) 4.6..... 6.0 5.3, 48 
6.2 424 45'..... | 48 3.6 3.8..... we Oh. Be Bcasce tek: Ft =e | 3.9 27 29 
18.5 16.7 16.1..... 15.0) 14.4 14.4..... 17.7 16.9 16.9. 17.6 16.9, 16.7).....! 15.4 15.1 15.2 
19.5 19.1 185..... 20.7; 185 185..... 2.9 21.7 2.3..... 17.6 16.1) 16.2 ..... | 19 18.2 18.1 
18.9 19.7 189..... 19.9' 19.1 19.2..... 21.6 22.8 22.4..... 18.4 17.3! 17.4 | 18.3 18.5 18.2 
15.8 15.0 14.9..... 15. 2) 13.7) 12.8 .....%22.6623.1622.5..... 14.9 14.8 14. ..| 16.2; 14.3) 12.9 
11.3 19.7, 14.8 5.2 10.9 18.3 13.6 5.5 11.1 188 14.0 5.1) 10.9 17.4 13.9 4.9) 10.8 17.3 13.1 
79.2 81.3 81.0 53.8 56.4 54.6 53.5 55.0 61.4 63.7, 63.0 62.1 67.1 74.0 74.1 43.3) 55.8) 58.4 58.4 

: 46.3 43.6 40.9 29.3 45.8) 41.0 36.3 33.8 50.0 49.7 46.7 25.0 42.5 37.8 35.3 27.2) 43.9) 40.1 37.4 

; | 

F 27.1; SS 28.6 ..... 29.9 27.6, 26.6 ..... 29.2 27.7, 26.9 .....| 33.3 27.7) 26.4 31.8) 27.2 26.2 

; 19.8; 29.7; 30.7 ..... 19.9) 29,5) 31.2..... 20.9, 28.9, 31.1'..... 1 19.2 28.5! 30.1 19.9} 29.9) 32.0 
30.5 32.2 33.8 .....! 39.1) 52.9) 51.8..... | 35.8 44.0 43.4..... 25.0} 25.0) 25.0)..... 37.2} 46.3) 47.3 
56.1 71.7 56.0 ..... 63.8] 78.6) 72.9 ..... 56.4 70.3 68.4 ..... | 65.0, 48.3] 51.0)..... 61.8 77.6) 75.7 








6 No. 3 can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLE 














Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Lil. : | 
—s : icici 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15. 
' ” ; | Sept. Oct. | Oct. a pt. — 
Oct. Sept.) Oct.) a | ae) oa 5, | , 
| 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1920 | 1930 | 1919 1980 | sat ) 
1913 | 1919 | *%* | 
eS Ree ew a ik eee 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cta. Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts. F Cts | 
Sirloin steak. .............. Pound....| 44.1) 51.6) 49.9| 25.6) 36.4) 45.6 43.0) 33.2 38.6) 36 
pS ES TERA PP As wise 39:9) 46.6; 44.1) 22.8! 32.5) 43.1 39.3; 31.7) 38.3) 35. 
NIELS & dls nhigs' an, = dsc Go veka te na 36.6) 40.3) 38.8) 19.4) 26.0; 30.9 30.0 24.8 27.9) 26.5 
rs Ps ome’ 26.6; 29.7 29. 0} 16.1; 22.2} 25.7) 23.5; 21.6 25.0) 23.9 
gee ae NG «aides 4 18.8) 19.0 18.0) 11.8, 16.2) 16.4 14.5, 16.0, 17.8) 15.8 
SERIES ro een Oe — 43.0; 47.4, 49.4) 21.9 41.1) 50.8 47.8 39.1 45.8) 44.5 
NS sas, 245, Se, OU aay aX eee ee ae 52.6) 54.1 54.6) 28.6 56.3) 59.7 59.2) 54.9, 55.9) 55 
NTS On a, ois gs ernie aeons as ake aw ee 48.3) 53.3 53.3) 30.0; 56.5) 65.0 64.2 54.9 60.3) 60.1 ; 
ds eins acarg ndings kes tame A ae — ees 38.3) 45.0 43.3) 16.3 32.0) 39.5 38.5 33.6, 36.0) 35 : 
Ne cu is lat ae laa NOG OS rhe = St ee 46.0 47.5, 50.0) 16.3, 33.5) 41.0 34.3: 34.7 38.5) 37 
| | j 
Salmon (canned).....-....../--- BPs nen 30.7' 34.6; 35.2).....- 37.1} 40.4 40.4 2.9| 37.7) 37 
NS a ies is aa ch ob «hogs Quart. .... 21.0 21.3 21.3) 8.2, 15.2) 15.6 15.5) 14.3 16.1) 165 
Milk, evaporated........... 15-16 oz. 16.0 15.4 13.1)......| Wd 7-1 15.9 17.6 I 3 15. j 
ean. ‘ 
EE SE pean ~ Pound....| 72.6, 72.4, 73.41 37.0; 70.9] 64.4 64.6 69.3 62.7] 63 q 
Oleomargarine............. -.. is ans 17.2; 43.8 45.8]...... | 44.2) 44.1, 43.9, 44.3 40.2) 40.2 
Dut MATMATING.... ... ... 22.20). ee 39.0; 35.5) 35.5).....- | 35.3) 36.9! 36.1) 35.9) 35.5] 35. 
I Bao ok, conde <cipccuie's ae wend eae Seay | 47.6! 39.4) 39.1) 23.3) 42.5) 40.7) 39.1 43.3) 39.1] 39 
SS aS ae Re BE Sao te (ta Naha Be 37.8 28.4; 29.6) 17.6] 38.1) 31.2; 31.7; 36.7 28.6) 29.1 
i agape, Fae: Ps eubs: 4 38.3] 339 32.9).....- | 40.0; 36.5) 35.3 39.5; 33.6} 32.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .-.. _... Dozen.....| 64.3) 68.4] 73.4) 30.0} 64.3; 60.5) 65.6, 63.2, 59.0] 68.1 
En ee a et ae _* ee 56. 4 TF t= ae 63 
Sp ST Sa se ape re Pound....; 9.9) 11.5) 11.5} 5.2) 10.0) 12.1) 11.6, 10.0; 12.6) 12 
a. on cb ab iee eis 7.5 8.4 8.0} 2.7) 6.8 7.8 7.3 7.7 8.6 8.1 
NN oo ook wi ee xe = sn ace eS 6.0 §.9 5.5 2.5} 6.6 6.5 5.8 6.5 6.5 6 : 
ER sc ad eka do.. 10.3; 36.6. E.3)...... ee 13.4 15 9) 9.5, 12.7} 13 : 
| | f 
Gemm Gales... ......... 0.06 8-oz. pkg..| 14.6) 14.6) 14.2)...... | 44% 15.2) 15.4) 14.7) 15.3) 16. f 
Cream of Wheat........... 28-0z. pkg.!| 25.5) 29.1) 28.9)...... 25.6). 31.7; 31.7} 26.6; 31.8) 31.9 
IS, «ib nites cs cnc am nes Pound....| 19.3; 25.8 2.4...... | 19.5, 23.0) 23.2) 19.2) 20.9 22. ‘ 
eg AT st rire OR fn as dicen 18.1) 19.6) 18.9} 8.5) 18.2) 19.2) 16.4) 17.5: 19.1) 16.8 
Beans, navy... ............|-- RE Sens | 13.5) 12.0} 11.9)...... | 13.4) 12.2) 11.5) 12.4| 11.1) 10. 
SES Se eee 6 a 1.3, 43, 3.7) 1.8 4.2 9 2.9| 3.6 3.7) 3.0) 
in tlie aan akean so ah um clan RY aa ay See | 6.6 t.4 7.3| 6.81 5§ 
SEES NRE ieapen nat Pest. aoe Sa 64 4.7...... ;} 4.0 2.5 29 45 4.6 3.8 : 
Beans, baked. ............. No. 2can:} 14.3 14.0} 13.9}...... | 20.1; 19.6) 19.6) 18.5) 17.2; 17 5 
Coma, Gaumed.............../-.. Re ales, 20.5; 2Eh.G@ 2.G...... 17.8 18.0) 17.9) 17.4 17.2) 17 4 
| ! i j p 
Meee eemmed. ............../..- ae 21.7; 22% 22.1...... 13.4) 18.6, 18.4) 18.6 18.4) 18. F 
Tomatoes, canned..........|... do. ..... 4.4; 14.4 14,1)...... | 17.2) 16.4 16.1) 16.3, 15.4 15. 
Sugar, granulated .......... Pound....| 22.3 18.8} 13.5, 5.8} 12.1) 17.5) 14.2) 12.0 18.0) 13.7 ; 
Thi 7 dpone sas ans speekion See 83.5 90.4) 90.4) 56.0) 76.6; 81.5, 79.9) 73.4) 72.1) 72.7 ; 
a a a A eI Het Rs sas 52.1 51.8) 48.7 30.0) 52.2) 49.2; 43.7) 48.9, 45.7) 43. J 
| | | 
I SCH es Se ae 23.4; . 28.2). 2Z.@....... | 29.4) 31.8 30:5; 30.4 32. 4 32.1) 
te in ciel id wad ogemiinn Siacs siete « 2t.1} 27.0) 28.1)...... | 23.9) 31.7, 32.2) 21.4) 29.4) 31.1) 
Eo tpanipcs s+ s0-ah cule Dozen...../ 38.9 46.0) 44.5)...... | 43.8) 51.7) 46.7) © 10.5) 813.8) 814.3) 
i Sf aS OBES A | 53.6 79.6) , aie | 55.9! 73.8 75.8) 52.5] 64.6] 66.0) 








7 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse”’ in most of the cities ineluded in 
this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DAT ES—Continued. 





— 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. | Portland. Oreg Provid 


l - i cee is 
Oct. 15. Oct. 15. | | Oct. 15. Oct. 15. 
Sept Oct. | Sept! Oct.) Oct.| Sept Oct. | pep. | Oct. ept. | Oct, 
5 ——_———| 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, 7 15, | 15, | 85, f- 15, | 15 - 15, 15, 
‘ 92 92 | 1920 | 1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 0 | 1920 1921 
: 1913 | 1919 | 1920 | 4920 | 1913 | 191g | 1920 | 1970 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1 913 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920! 1913 | 1919} 1920 | 1920 
a eg ast Ms | 6 a ; ; se 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Ct 
731.2/750.4 759. 7/757. 0| 27.7) 45.2) 53.5) 49.5756. 4!7 69.3/763. 3) 23.5] 30.5) 32.9] 32.3740, 2766. 3/7 79. 8 
96. 4; 46.8) 53.2) 49.9) 23.7) 40 48.2) 44.5) 47.5) 57.6) 52.5) 21. 0) 29.8; 31.2) 30.4) 31.¢ » 0 .5| 60.8 
| 292.1) 38.8) 42.2) 41 7) 21.7) 34. 2! 39. 4) 38.0) 31.1) 35. 4) 31. 8) 19. 4) 28.2) 29.9) 29 2 .1 44.9 
18. 2| 30. 5| 32. 0) 30.2) 17.8) 28.3) 30.3) 29.1/ 24.8) 27.9) 24.6) 16.9) 21.2) 22.0) 21.4, 1 7 
11.5) 19.4) 17.6) 17.3) 12.8) 18.2) 18.0) 18 0).....).....|....-| 13.8) 15.5) 16.7) 16.4). 
23.3) 46.2) 50.0 50. 1| 23.2 14,8) 53.2) 51.0) 47.6) 51.0) 54.5) 23.4) 44.8) 49.3; 47.5) 22 { 
| 97.5! 53.1! 50.3 50, 2} 30. 6) 55.8} 57.4) 56.4) 49.9) 50.9) 51.1) 31.5) 58.6, 60.8) 60.2) 22.2) 50. 2 4 { 
: | 31.9) 58.6) 67.6) 66.0] 29.9) 59.8] 65.8) 65.6) 53.9) 65.8) 66.5) 30.8) 57.5, 61.3) 60. ¢ 62.7 » 70.5 
: | 19.1] 39.4! 45.1) 43.0) 20.0) 38.5] 44.2] 42.6) 34.1) 41.1) 39.2) 16.9) 31.0) 34.6) 32.9) 18.7 { 45.3 
{ 93.1) 44.1! 50.6) 49.7) 25.5 44. 6) 52. 4) 49.1) 46.2) 54.0) 52.5) 21.3] 38.3) 39.4) 38.9) 24.8) 48 lL, 49.8 
.- jae 31.4) 35. 7) 35. 8i..... 35 A 39.9} 40.1) 33.3) 38.7) 38. 8/..... 39.5; 47.6) 48.2'.....| 39.8 12.3) 43.0 
: 8. 0} 14.0; 15.0) 15.0) 8.8) 16.0) 16.0) 16.0) 14.5) 17.0) 17.0) 9.7) 15.9) 15.4) 15.8, 9.0) 16.5) 18, ik. 1 
. ii | 15.8) 15.8) 15.1)..-.. 16.3} aay 15.1, 17.3) 16.5) 16.1 17.1; 15.0) 14.5)..... 17. 2 6.1 0 
i 
43.1) 77.2) 74.6) 75.8) 39.5) 74.5) 69.3) 70.8, 71.3) 73.4) 73.3) 42.0, 74.1) 73.8, 66.2 38.6) 67.: 2 a 
) 44.4) 44.2......) 42,2) 39.4) 38.8 44.0) 43.9) 43.3)..-.. | 43.1) 42,0) 42.0).....) 41.0) 41.1) 41.6 








C2 tev 38.3) 36.8) 36.8).....| 35. 5) 35. 5) 35.3) 35.9) 35. 6] 35. 4/.....| 38.5) 38.2] 38. 0).....| 34.6 ». 4 5 
25.0) 44.9) 41.9] 41.9) 24.5] 43.2) 42.0) 41.1) 44,4) 42.3) 41.6) 20.8) 42.9) 42.9) 42.1) 22.0) 42.2) 40.7) 40.5 
15. 6| 35.2) 26.9} 29.0) 15.7) 36.3) 27.3) 28. 6) 36,2) 26. 4) 28.3) 18,3, 40.9) 32.3) 33.7, 15.7 36.4] 27.2, 27.5 
...| 34.8 30.8) 29.5/..... | 37.3) 31.7] 30.4) 38.3) 33.4) 32.6).....) 41.9] 37.1) 35.7)..... 37.4, 33.0) 31.4 
42.5) 75.5) 72.2) 80.4) 38.0) 70.2) 67.6) 75.9) 81.8 84.3) 95.0 19.0, 74,6) 68.2) 77.9, 53.0 87.7) 87.1 100.7 
eae 61.2).....| @.2).....] @.3).....] &. 6) 60.9 cal Ce Disa ckel GEkwiah soa) Gees cre! Gis Saccannl Got 
4.8) 9.4; 10.6) 10.6, 5.5) 10.3); 11.8) 11.8) 11.0) 12.0) 12.0) 5.6, 9.9; 11.3) 11.3) 5.9 10.6; 12 12.3 
3.2} 7.4) 8&4) 7.9) 3.2) 7.5) 82) 7.8) 7.4) 8&5) 7.9) 2.9, 6.5] 7.5) 7.1) 3.5 7.9 8&8 8&2 
2.8 6.3) 6.1) 5.9) 3.0) 7.6) 7.9} 7.5) 7.0] 7.3) 7.1) 3.4! 7.7] 7.4) 7.4) 3 6.6 6.8 66 
re | 83) 10.4) 10.3.....] 9.4] 11.6] 11.6 %.4) 9.6) 10.0)..... 9. 0| 12.7} 12.2). 8.9 12.2 12.3 

} 
_- 2 j2. 4) 12.8) 12.8)..... 13. 9| 14.0] 14.0) 14.3] 15.2) 15.11. 14.5) 14.6) 14.5...... 14.1 1 14.1 
cooce| 24. 4) 287] 28. 5)... ... | 25, 2} 29. 6] 29. 8) 25. 0} 29.8) 29. 9)..... 27. 9) 34.1) 33. 8)|..... 24.8) 30.6 30.6 
f secoe| 20,7| 22.3) 22.8)... ... | 18.8] 22.7] 22.5) 22.7] 24.7) 24.8)... 18.0] 18.5) 18.7|..... 21.7} 25.2) 25.0 
9,8] 17.4, 18.0) 16.9) 9.2) 18.0) 18.8) 17.8) 15.7) 18.8) 18.3) 8.6) 17.1] 18.5) 17.1) 9.3) 17.4 17.8 17.4 
i veers} 12.0 11.1) 10.8. ... | 12.3 11. 4) 10.0 12.0) 11 1] 10.9 11.9) 9.7) 9.4)..... 11.9) 11.1) 10.1 
2.3} 4.4) 3.9 3.5, 1.9] 3.9] 3.6) 3.3) 2.9) 3.4) 2.8) 1.3) 3.1) 3.1) 2.8) 1.7] 3.6 1 
; tiie en) sl Saenowet 28 66 £66 60 &2) 44. CS Ge BBisc cae 6, 2 >. 0 3 
{ an Ge £455. | 4.9 43) 39) 2.3) 23] 2.3/..... Fe: oy 8} 3.51 4.0 
; sateen! G&L... 16, 6) 16,7) 16.5) 19.3) 19.1) 18.5 29.0) 21.0) 21.1 16.8 16 16.4 
i woeee| 18.3 17.9 17.5)..... | 18.9) 18.2) 17.8 21.0) 19 6) 19.7 22, 5) 22.2) 22. 4 20.2} 20.6) 20.8 

& | | 
; ecess| 18.4 18,0) 17.9)..... 1185 18.51 17.8 20.7] 21.1) 20.5 .| 22.3) 21.0) 21.2 20.2) 21.5) 21.6 
- toon 116.0 14.4 14.8'.....| 15.8] 14.4] 14.1] 19.5) 17.2! 17.8). 181) 14.3] 13.9)..... 16.8} 15.5) 15.1 
; | 5.0) 10.7 17.1 13.6) 5.7) 11.1 19.9) 13.7 10.9] 19.8) 14.3) 6.2) 11.0,19.1/ 13.8) 5.1) 11.0) 20.2) 15.0 
i | §4.0 61.0 61.9 61.2 58. 0} 80. 7 80. 0} 78. 7| 68.5) 63.7) 63.2 55. 0 63.2) 68.9) 68.3) 48.3) 59.9 | 9 
; | 24.5) 45.0 39.6 33.9 30.0) 49. 2 “— 6, 50.6) 50.3) 47.5] 35.0) 50.7) 47.6) 44.7] 30.0) 52.2) 50.5) 47.7 
' ' ' 

: eee! 81.8 26.4 26.0:..... | 29. 7| 30.2) 29.3: 27.6, 26.0) 25.4)..... 23.9) 24.8) 22.4).....' 30.5) 282) 28.0 
‘ leccoe| 20. 1} 28.5! 31. 2 --| 22.0) 32.2) 33.9) 20. 6) 29.2 I 18 8} 29. 2) 30. Oj..... 21.4] 28.4) 30.0 
; coove| 04.0 41.8) 41.5)..... | 46.8) 51. 6] 49.7) 37.1) 60.0) 65. 0).....] 43.8) 55.0) 56. 9.3 6) 51.9 
csces| OD 71.3) OO. 3}..... | 52. 4) 69.0) 75.3) 61.5) 86.6) 84. 8)..... | 59. 6) 79.7) 82 66. 2 . 6} 77.8 











8 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 



























































Richmond, Va. | —— St. Louis, Mo. | 
} 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15. . Oct. 15. | 
Sept.| Oct.) Oct./Sept.} Oct. Sept.) Oct. | 
— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, -———7 46, _ | 15, | 
1913 1919 1920 | 1920} 1919 | 1920 | 1920 1913 1919 1920 | 
J 7 ee =~ ie ial Mica wi [Set Gees a iS lg init oe 
° Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| 
ESI oe SR Pound. ...| 22.2) 42.2) 46.7] 46.1] 38.8} 45.2] 43.6) 26.0) 34.5) 42.0) 40.8) 
ES Ta 5 Socons es on ie SC ao a 20.0) 38.9) 42.8) 42.2) 36.3) 41.5) 39.9) 24.3) 34.4] 41.8) 39.7 
EES Va dewan 64 cdneses oe ee ey 18.9} 34. 7) 34.5) 34.2} 30.9] 38.8) 33.0) 19.5) 29.5) 32.9) 31.8 
I is a kve cic sadtbese se CAMs «Co 15.9) 28.8) 28.4] 28.2) 27.8] 29.8) 28.8) 15.6 21.3] 24.2] 22s 
des « wlais acs &6-himh otc and a ee 12.6 a. 2 22.1) 22. 5) 18.9) 19.5) 18.9) 11.9) 17.7] 18.4) 18.4 
so ales as Sa tocwhe os ed | Sapte 22.0; 44.4) 47.8] 48.9} 44.8] 48.5] 49.4! 19.8) 39.7] 46.3) 44.8 
GS 4 sic tediewl<tanseean By “ake? 27.2 51.3) 49.3} 50.0) 43.6) 46.9) 45.4) 26.9) 49.4) 51.5) 50.9 
DEL a Fadensigee ce scone oases St RR 25.0) 50.3] 55.5] 55.5} 50.9) 58.9} 58.2) 27.3! 54.0] 60.7) 59.4 
RR RSE EEE: Sy “See 19.3) 40.4) 45.0] 44.4] 32.0] 37.1] 36.8) 18.3) 31.1] 36.1) 33.8 
OES Se rer. ..-do......| 20.4) 45.0} 44.7] 46.0) 43.4] 48.2 47.5) 16.8) 32.8] 38.9! 34.6 
Salmon (canned).............-. a See ie) «eae 27.2} 26.9] 26.6] 33.7] 40.1) 40.2)..... 33.4] 36.9) 36.4 
ates Scale’. 4. Soc cs cee Quart... .. 10.0) 15.7] 16.5) 16.5) 14.0) 15.5} 15.5) 8.8) 16.0 16.0} 16.8 
Milk, evaporated... . .. ionic» sae 15-16 oz. |..... 17.1) 16.4) 16.5} 16.8) 16.5) 15.9)....-. | 15.8) 14.6} 14.0 
can. | | | 
als RE Pound....| 40.2) 73.6) 75.6! 75.1) 69.4) 67.8) ad 37.9) 72.1) 67.4) 69.8 
EE a Sa eee 43.9) 44.5) 44.5) 43.1) 43.0) 42.8)... | 39.9) 39.1) 38.5 
RS pI a | ad ioe | 36.8} 37.8] 37.8] 34.3) 35.3 45.11... 35.5) 34.6 34 
SEY Sa oe ae | 22.3) 43.5} 39.9) 40.5) 41.2) 40.4) 39.6) 19.5) 40.7) 38.3) 38 
a 5 ere ee ~. Shee | 15.4] 36.4) 28. 4] 29. 7| 35.8) 26.8] 27.6] 13.1) 32.2] 23.4) 24.4 
2 EE Ca one A Ti aS | 38.6] 33. 4] 32.8} 36.1) 31.7] 31.0}..... 35. 81 31.2) 30.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh............. Dozen.....| 34.5} 64.0] 68.1) 78.4) 74.2) 71.5) 83.0) 31.0) 60.3) 63.3 69.2 
| } 
DL, 2 Sc cus waucwsans 2 | So ae _* oe 66.5} 58.5)..... oe. S.. <.< 54. 0)..... 59.4 
a nde siaghatetenca'ca dip na Pound 5.4) 10.6} 13.2] 13.1) 10.0) 11.6] 11.4] 5.6) 10.0) 12.1 12.1 
Ss RRL 7 ELI Pn, Pee: Ar 3.2) 7.6] 8.5) 8.1] 7.4) 8.4] 7.9) 2.9] 6.81 7.6) 7.1 
REGO ee BE | RE RRSE | 2.3) 6.3) 6.8) 6.2) 6.9 7.6) 7.3) 2.5) 5.7) 6.2) 5.1 
ES GT) SESE ewes Slatin | 10.8) 11.9) 12.2) 7 ' 9.1) 8.7|..... 6.5] 10.5 10 
a Dans bcs da's0d gaehane 8-02. pkg..| an int 14.8) 14.8; 14.61 13. 6; 14.5] 14.6)..... 13.4; 13.3) 12.9 
NS re 2-08. pikg-|....- 25.7} 30.9! 30.9) 24.5) 30.0] 30.1)..... 24.3! 30.3) 30.2 
EIFS GREE. | Pound....|.....| 18.5] 21.5} 21.5] 20.5] 22.5) 21.9)... 18. 4) 20.2) 20.1 
EDEL ES Sie ch wip eanCckesecrieed "Sor 10. 0! 17.8] 19.9} 18.9} 17.8) 18.2) 17.3) 8.2) 16.9) 16.0) 14.4 
EE Se Pee _ ee ee 14.0) 13.2) 12.0} 12.1) 11.8) 11.1 11.9) 10.6) 9.4 
RS» oi is 2's'sc ees ahd Sec ehelen Pieces | 2. 1) 4.8 4.8 4.5) 2.7; 3.2) 2.4 1.9) 3.7) 4.8} 3.8 
IR, as “Fe: Ne fee aip-0 | 6.5} 6.2) 5.6) 6.2) 4.6) 4.4..... 6.1) 5.0) 4.5 
ete, Ro ca oahe ie _ eee ees. 5.7] 4.3) 4.2) 3.5) 3.4) 2.7 4.3! 3.7) 3.8 
Beans, baked...............-... No. 2can .|..... | 14.7] 14.4) 13.9) 14.8) 14.4) 14.3 ..... 15.1) 15.2) 14.9 
eee Pr do... as ee 19. 2) 20.1) 19.9) 19.5) 19.5) 19.8 16.5) 16.3) 15.5 
| | | | | | | 
8 FIEES as o LC a me 22.1) 21.4) 21.4; 19.1) 20.5) 20.6 - 15.9) 16.0 15.8 
Tomatoes, canned..............|-:-d0...... paper | 16.9) 14.7) 14.4) 16.3) 15.9) 15.7..... 14.5) 14.5) 13.9 
Sugar, granulated.............. Pound....| 5.4, 11.2) 18.4) 14.8) 10.9) 18.2) 14.0, 5.3) 12.8) 16.6) 12.5 
ee oe oe sc = sys cea nneae css 56.0} 81.9} 89.2! 89.6) 61.0) 68.7] 68.1 55.0) 73.1) 74.9) 74.0 
ES aE RES 3), do 27.4) 47.1) 48.0) 44.2 45.1) 45.4) 40.5, 24.4) 45.7) 41.7) 38.2 
| | j 
EE SEs ee eae, ee oe oe Se | 31.7] 28.0) 28.6) 7. 28.2) 27.7|..... 30.2! 28.8) 29 
RE Satna sas os x ehep aap warkeh~ ae pe eee | 20. 1) 28.3) 31.7) 19.4) 29.8) 31.1..... 21.3) 29.6) 31.5 
ES Su a soo Seb a coe ck bcs wtlevena 44.7) 54.1) 52.4; 40.3) 49.0) 48.5).....| 32.9] 39.7) 39.4 
RCRA SR ae Fat aca sire 55.4} 68.0) 75.0) 57.6) 67. 7| 73.3)... 49.9) 65.2) 64.3 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 47 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 


| s y x ~ . ° Saves . 
St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | San Francisco, Calif. |°?* a, Scranton, Pa. 
ra. 


2 | Oct.15. |. | Oct. 15. ; Oct. 15. | ' 
Sept.| Oct. “1b | Oct. Sept.| Oct. Sept.) Oct. Sept.) Oct. 
pnanmanidpnaeepnemmnnetseeee EEE 5 6 

' 

| 

| 

J 





Oct. 15. 





15, | 15, ) 5, | 15, | 15, | 15, - 15, | 15 
1920 | 1920 1913] 1919 | 1920] 1920 1920 1920 


. 1913 | 1919 


1920 | 1920 


1913 1913 | 1919 











| | 

Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
2} 33.7] 21.4) 29.5 
‘0; | 31.7] 31.71 19. 
19.4, 25.4) 27. 4| 97.01 21: 
5.0} 21.3) 1] 15.: 
12.5) 15.8} 15.8] 15.8] 14.; 


Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts 

| 26.4) 33.4 22. 6) 2} 3: 
| 23.0] 29.3 
| 20.4) 27.1] 
3 

4 


~ 
~ 


» | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
0} 44.1) 54.5) 52.3 
.0} 38.8) 47.1 9 
.0| 34.9) 40.8) 38.9 
6; 28.9) 33.5) ¢ 

18.8} 19.7! 18. 


i 


28.5 30. 5} 30.2 
6; 30.9) 30.8) 30.9) 30.5 
5 ) 


.5| 31.9] 32.1) 40.9) 39.6 
35.4 

2 

20.4) 21.5) 21.0) 24.5) 23.8 
{ 


36.8) 35 


“InnNMe 
* 


16.8) 22. 
10.8; 14. 


“oO. 


16.9) 17.9} 17.7) 19.5) 18 


= 1S 

— 
BSSN 
CD ~i em bo 

& 

5 

S: 

w 

— 


NO ty So = 
th 
Pa 


me DO DD te 


_ 
= 

















20.4; 38.4, 47.4] 42.8) 24.3) 43.5) 46.5) 50.0) 24.2) 43.0) 47.0) 46.4) 46.0) 48.3) 22.8 48.1) 51.3) 52.7 
27.0} 48.6) 57.1) 54.7) 30.0) 53.7) 56.2) 36.5) 34.4) 59.2) 64.3) 64.8) 54.2) 53.5) 27.5) 57.0) 57.2 56.2 
i 28.8} 52.1) 60.8) 58.8) 30.0) 55.8) 57.5 | 58.7] 34.0) 57.5) 62.3) 62.3) 57.3) 56.7) 30.0) 55.0) 66.9 64.5 
: 16.1} 25.7) 34.7] 31.0} 16.9} 27.3) 32.9} 31.3] 16.7) 32.4) 35.7] 35.2) 43.3) 45.0) 17.3! 41.6) 48.9) 46.3 
’ 18.0) 30.3, 38.4 33. 3) 23.3) 34.4) 39.2) 41.7) 24.5) 47.3) 50.4) 49.8 48.8) 50.0) 21.8) 46.6) 51.8 51.8 
k } | } 
. 36.8 41.7] 41.7]...... 88.8 40.0) 40.0)..... 31.6) 34.6) 34.6) 43.8] 43.8)..... 37.4) 42.5) 42... 
7.8 13.0; 14.0) 14:0; 8.7) 12.5) 12.5) 12.5} 10.0) 14.2) 16.8) 16.8) 24.7) 24.7; 8.8) 14.0) 16.0) 16.° 
Bed 17.4] 15.8] 15.6). 17.0 14.9 14.9)..... vay ah 3.2) 15.0) 15.01..... 15.8! 15.4) 15 “ 
| 
| 36.5 66.9] 62.2 62.41 39.0 70.3] 70.0) 69.5) 40.0 73.5 77.11 69.6) 71.8) 72.1) 36.6) 66.2] 66.7 68.9 
ees 40.5) 42.6] 42.5/......| 42.8] 41.0) 40.3)..... 37.9) 38.8) 38.7 44.8 44.7|.....| 43.4] 43.3) 43.1 
| | 
dll 34.6] 35.1] 34 22 aoe, 2.6 2.7... 35.4] 35.4] 35.4) 39.01 38.6|.....| 36.9] 36.8 36.7 
21.0} 40.8] 39.2] 39.6, 24.2) 42.9) 38.5) 38.7) 21.0) 44.7] 42.9) 43.2) 40.3) 40.5) 18.3) 41.5) 39.7 39.4 
| 15.3] 35.5) 28.5) 29.4) 20.0) 39.7] 29.6) 31.7) 18.0) 37.4] 31.2) 32.0) 30.0) 31.0) 16.0) 37.1) 28.2 29.6 
anne 41.0} 37.9] 36.2)......| 38.2] 36.1) 36.1).....| 38.5] 33.2) 32.4) 33.9] 33.0).....| 37.5] 33.4) 32.3 
32.3) 62.4) 61.7 67.8) 42.0, 70.4] 70.4) 78.4) 56.4) 79.1) 76.6] 90.6) 65.7) 69.4) 45.8) 72.6) 69.5 80.4 
| | | | j 
win alone 3 See 60.5/......!  . aS! ££ ae oe 5 ea” 6 aes fe 63.7 
| 6.0) 2} 11.4] 11.4) 5.9) 10.0) 12.6) 12.4; 5.9) 10.0} 10.9) 10.9 12.7} 12.4) 5.6 10.0) 13.9) 13.9 
| 29 7.3] 8.1) 7.2) 2.44 6.1) 6.3] 5.9] 3.4] 7.1] 8.3] 7.8] 8.7] 8.3] 3.6 7.8] 9.11 8.6 
| 25 6.6) 7.5 6 9) 3.4 f a 2 oe de eee ee 6. Oe. .. 9.0) 8.4) 8.2 
-  ' ae 7 & @ . ee 9.3) 10.8) 10.6)..... 8.6) 11.3] 11.2) 11.9) 13.0)..... 10.5} 11.9) 12.2 
i | 
=  \ ee 14.5] 15.6) 15.3)...... | 14.8] 15.6 15.2)..... 14.2) 15.0! 14.6) 14.8) 14.9)..... 14.2) 14.5’ 14.4 
> sae | 2-8 31.5 31.2...... | 26.4] 33.6 34.0)..... 24.7) 28.9) 29.1) 31.7] 31.4 25.4) 29.7| 29.6 
—  ° 7a 19.4} 21.1) 20.3)...... | 19.8] 22.5 22.7)..... 13.3] 14.5) 14.3) 24.1) 22.9)..... 21.6] 25.6) 25.9 
10.0! 18.6) 19.2) 17.0 8.2) 17.7] 17.3) 15.0) 8.5! 15.3) 16.3) 15.3) 14.5) 13.8) 8.5!) 18.0) 18.2 17.3 
— eee 11.9 11.8  & RS 13.0} 11.9} 10.7/..... | 10.3) 9.2} 8.7] 13.7) 14.3 15.2) 13.5 12.7 
| j | i 
Ls °3.3 3.2; 2.6 1.4 3.1) 28 2.6) 1.8) 3 3| 4.2) 3.6) 4.7) 4.1) 1.9 3.4] 3.4) 3.0 
FER Ge Pome 62. &£@...... | 4.61 4.4) 3.4 1.4] 3 8 7.1] 5.8)..... 6.7, 5.7) 5.2 
vaiad a” Beda 6.0 BG BiB icn. hecccchecccslesnsst BH b.6....4 BH 2 26 
ashen 18.9} 19.7} 19.0}......] 19.4] 20.0) 20.0).....] 18.4) 18.4) 18.4) 18.0) 17.6).....| 16.5] 15.6 15.4 
ae 3: 17.5) 18.4) 17.7|......] 18.1] 18.5) 18.9].....| 18.7] 19.0) 18.9) 18.7) 17.7 20.0) 18.6 18.0 














| otal 16.7 ad 17.4! kiana 18.1) 17.5 18.0)..... | 17.9) 18.9) 19.0) 18.7) 18.3].....) 18.5) 18.7) 18.5 
oti ais 16.3} 14.8} 14.8)......| 17.3) 16.5) 15.3)...../913.8)914.1913.9) 14.8) 14.3).....| 17.0) 15.5, 15.5 
5.6} 11.9) 18.9) 14.3) 5.8 11.8] 19.0) 15.0] 5.4) 19.8] 17.9) 13.6) 18.7) 14.5) 5.5) 11.0) 19.3 14.8 
45.0) 63.0) 7 “8 73.1| 65.7) 78.5) 82.3) 82.3) 50.0) 59.5) 59.3) 59.3) 81.6) 81.0) 52.5) 64.7) 70.5 69.5 
30.0) 50.1; 50.0) 47 i 35.8 56.4 wi: 56.3; 32.0) 45.3) 42.0, 39.4) 43.6) 39.6! 31.3) 49.8) 49.3, 47.8 
otnigite-a 29.8} 30.5) 30.1)......| 21.0} 28.1) 26.9).....) ‘nd 93.2; 22.5) 33.6) 30.7].....| 28 5 26.6) 26.4 
= 19.4) 31.3) 32.5!......| 22.3] 30.3) 31.1/.....| 18.3] 30.2) 30.1) 28.9] 30.6).....| 20.9} 30.5) 31.0 
owanne 55.0) 67.5) 67.5]......| 50.0] 63.3] 68.3).....| 46.0] 44.2) 45.8) 55.6; 60.0).....) 34.6) 38.7) 39.2 
oe 56.8} 71.8) 71 8|.----- 57.5] 72.3) 73.0).....| 54.2) 60.3) 64.3) 87.5116.6).....| 57.5) 68.9 70.8 
| ! 














9 No. 23 can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
51 CITIES OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 





Article. Unit. Oct. 15. 

1913 | 1919 
Cis. 

NS, a, ok ssh n've dite Wh vlad | Pound. ...} 24.3) 36.0) 
is ais tke cide Geel i eres. 20. 7} 33.4 
Ee ES, 92% Sn ism 19.3} 29.3 
Se eee |...do.......| 16.0} 22.5 
nk ie cet eek ahd ane do.......| 13.0} 18.3) 
i i ie ks Sides inl |. ..do. 24.3} 48.9 
RN oo oe es Jae kak do. 32. 5} 61.5 
a ie is Ta ae | ate ath 0 a baie do. 30. 0} 58.1 
Nii ike dite St sla wikia. shd-> aj «einai _ _ eee 17. 7| 32.3 
RE eee apes ee lo 24.3} 42. 8) 
| 
Salmon (canmed)........-......- Fal tint oa0 
on 5, ose « wide aah ou adil | Ouart..... 9.7) 15.0) 
Milk, evaporated................ | 15-16 oz. |.....| 15.4 
can, | 
NE es nk, in cttnna nie cceu'al RNs «-4 ME BE 
SE re eee SSeS SURE! Sir emige 40.2 
| 
POT ES eee ree! Or ee 36.8 
EES FB ah a og On As wilted ais ain Ste 5 22.7} 43. 0) 
ERS ae peer Pes i 17.1) 38. 5) 
ee ee. ic en kas on wha ana * SRSPORRR BE PSE 41. 2) 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............. Dozen..... 50.0) 82 5) 
| 
EEE See ae a se —_% 
SIRO Nees a eet es | Pound 5. 2) 11.5) 
aS SSP. SS |...d0.......| 2.9 6.6 
5 te, - so sx wcaltinden < aboee s ae Sea eS ee 
ERR ESE ss oe i as. 8. 7) 
I as ns pn tn de ciel | Sez. pkg..|..... 14.9 
Crenm of Wheat ................. | 28-oz. pkg.|...../ 27.1 


ee eee : 
ge SP eae es |. ..do. 
ES, eee 





a, ie See 


Seattle, Wash. 


| 
Springfield, 111. | 


Washington, D. C. 





Sept. Oct. 


15, | 
1920 


15, 


1920 


36. 7, 36. 
34.1, 33. 


30. 
21. 


17. 


52. 
5} 64. 
| 63. 

34. 
40. 
38. 
i4. 
14. 


36.3} 35 
73.3, SO 


21. 


I 
1; 29. 
0 
1, 17. 


7 63. 


0) 36. 


9 65 
7; 41 


0; 50. 
6 64. 


2} 33.: 


Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
0} 33. 
3} 32 


‘ 
2 
? 


0} 
| 


5} 11.5) 
.4 6.9 
3; 7.0) 
6, 10.5 

| 
9 14.8 
O} 31.8) 
. OF 19. 2) 
3 18.0) 
9 9.5 


EE ee oe ee ee ee 1.4 3.0) 3.3 2.3) 
ee eS a stems a ae | 5.5, 4.0 4.2 
0 ee yey 1. ..@0.......|...... 464 8.@ 3.0 
ae are Neo; 2cam..}..... 21.5; 20.0) 19. 8} 
Corn, cammed................- Se eee Pere | 20.2; 20.4 20. 5 
| 

ON ae ..-d0.. 21.3} 20.2) 20.3) 
Tomatoes, canmed.............-. i. <5 debe < 10 7, 4/1916. 3 1016.0) 
Sugar, granulated............... Pound:...; 6.4 10.9) 18.9) 14.1) 
I ae en oy lla can seems a ae 50.0) 63.3) 70.3) 69. 8) 
A eh iso 5s aka bo oh eta » 28.0) 47.8) 47.3) 44.1) 
| 

tls 6 oa snme chide ee itl .d0.. o}-----| 27.3) 27.1 26.8) 
ES hls ciiadlsn b ancunclilbnditin dp ortia |. .do | 21.3) 29. 3 30. 2) 
nh i  aahil | Dogen.....)...-.| 50.0} 63. 1) 65. 0} 
SE cidin Glin dna othe td ben sat Paes do... “<9 56. : 70. 1, 79. 2 
| ! 


| 44.3) 41.6] 
Sap 





Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
15, | 15, | 1, 
1919 | 1920 | 1920 


16.3) 17.9} 17. 
| 
9.5) 47.5) 46.9 
50.0) 49.7! 50.0 
51.3) 59 0} 58.9 
33.3) 39.2) 37.5 
5 


35.3 

16.7} 16.7} 16.7 
18.3 17. 7| 17.4 
72. 7| 67.9) 69.3 








36.3) 36.4) 35.7 
43.5) 41.8) 41.9 
36.3) 28.3} 29.3 
41.9) 35.0] 34.3 


61.2) 7 


5 4.7 
10.0; 13.5) 13.5 
7.4] 8.5) 8.0 
6. 5) 7.71 6.9 
10.1) 13.5) 13.7 





3.8 4.2 ». 2 
6.6) 6.1; 5.4 
i 3| 4.6) 3.7 
18. 6} 18.4! 18. 

17.1, 17.0) 16.8 


Cfs 
> 
Zi 
9 ; 
a> 
20.7 
77? 2 
ii 
12.7 
23.5 
97.1 


30.8) 30. 5j..... 


%} 88.5) 85.9 
50.1] 49.0) 46.3 
30.5} 33. 1] 29.9..... 
23.8) 33.7] 35.1 
41.3] 51.3! 51.0 
51.6 75.9) 78.4 





53 
0 


Ct 
51.0 
j 
2.6 
31. 8| 
18.7 
oo. 
51.5 
> 
OZ. 
46.7 
AD. 1 
oY. 0 
16.3 
15.3 
70 
49 
té. 
30.6 
wv, 
28 
74.3 
io - 
~ 
y 
7) 1 
saw. A 
14.0) 
9) 7 
ae. i 
4 
- 
19 » 
11.9 
» » 
Ds & 
5.3 
3.4 
15.90 
17.3 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 5! Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the ret tail cost of 22 food art eye 6 in October, 1920. com- 
pared with the average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1919, and 
in September, 1920. For 11 other cities s comparisons are given for the 
one-year and one-month pe riods. These cities have been scheduled 
by the bureau : at different dates since 1913. For Savannah. Ga.. the 
comparison is given only for t the month, as this city was first sched- 
abed by the bureau in 1920. These we ged changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family ag anger ges of these wethah 3 in each city.’ 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfeet 


reporting cities. For the month of August 96 per cont of all the 
firms rej porting in the 51 cities se ni in are port p romptls ‘Lhe report 
of every baker was received. The following were pe rfect ri porting 
‘ities; that is, every merchant in the following-named cities who is 


cooperating with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices 


to be included in the city averages: Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Butte, Charleston, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, Kansas City, Louisville, Manchester, Milwaukee, Newark, New 
Haven, New York, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Spring- 
field, I1., and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in October: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER 








Uy oe — ne ca - 
Item. Cy, . i | 
Rea North | South orth | S - 
| Atlantic At] ti Central |‘ ent! ve 
; 
ra ee — —.| 
Percentage of reports received. ............ 96 | 99 3 | 98 | 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received.........| 28 10 





6 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 25. ' 
7 The consumption figure coal for each article in each city is given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN 
OCTOBER, 1920, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1920, OCTOBER, 1919, 
AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 



































Percentage in-| percent. | Percentage in- | percent- 
crease October age de- || crease October, | ace de- 
1920, compared : erease | 1 920, compa red crease 
with— October, || with— October, 
City. —— ae Tl City. —— ord 
pared | pared 
1913 October, with 1913 October, with 
c 1919. Septem- || tmiks So. Septem- 
ber, 1920. || ber, 1920. 
Pe SNe ES Wee 2 8 BE eS. VE ees AL £ 
ete en ateteaee 97 | 5 | 3 || Minneapolis....... 93 1 5 
altimore.......-... 104 3 eee eS, eee 7 3 
Birmingham ....... 106 5 2 Newark......... ant 92 4 3 
eae 104 | 10 2 New Haven..... as 100 8 3 
ESE Se 7 2 New Orleans... ..-. 96 3 2 
agate 105 | 6 2 New York....-....| 100 | 7 i 
BG dbx sivas Reyes 9 2 ae nk Ses aout { 2 
em eth ented 104 5 | 1 qeene hide dh 040 0% 97 6 
nicago.....-.---.. 98 | 4} 1 Gite Shes ena n¥e cs a vee $e 2 3 
Cincinnati.......... 97 | 6 | 4 Philadelphia. ..-.... 96 3 2 
Cleveland elie pee 102 | 6 3 || Pittsburgh........./ 96 3 4 
Columbus. -..-...-...- ries te 2 3 lS eer ee 9 | 4 
Aah ans canes 90 | 5 2 || Portland, Oreg.... 78 | L | 5 
DONVE?..:.-.---.-.. 86 | 2 | 4 Providence... ...-.-| LOS | 7 3 
ae. NS 105 4 | 4 Richmond... ...-.- 2 5 1 
oS ee 102 | 9 | 2 SS eee , 6 | 2 
en - tare Ranceneeey 7 10.1} St. Louis......-. ie 101 1 | 4 
jianapolis. .. .-.. 92 | 4 | 4 Te ere : 6 
Jacksonville... ...... 87 | 3 | 2 Salt Lake City. 80 ) 2 
yng herp Mo... 98 4 | 3 i —_ Francisco. - . -- . 83 | 6 4 
ittle Rock ........ 88 2 3 Savannah....... a ee re Paes 2 
— An —. paattaed 80 10 | 3 Seranton........... 105 | 9 2 
uisville.......... 89 0 3 eae 79 22 5 
Manchester......... 105 9 | 3 | Springfield, Ill.....'.......... 5 4 
Memphis........... 97 1 4 | Washington, D.C.. 103 2 3 
Milwaukee......... 96 0 | 5 
J 
i Increase. 2 Decrease. 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15, September 15, and October 15, 1920, for the 
United States and for each of the cities included in the total 

for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the cities 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household 
use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 





1 Prices of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and September 
— Ae the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 
monthly. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 51 


AVERAGE RETAIL nly PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
N JAN. 15, SEPT. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1920. 











1920 
City, and kind of coal. : — 
Jan. 15. Sept. 15. | Oct. 15. 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
ot ésaweeesecec Re 2 eee ae $12. 588 $15. 765 $16. 077 
NG ok osc od ate oe 5 re Pe ee 12. 768 15. 848 16. 151 
pS ee : PAE Wee — 8. 808 12. 120 12. 507 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
es oe ccc ed enaeteedsebedsiousene oi 9. 050 14. 938 | 14. 596 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite 
ee a ee eden eeaaedessbasewennees ‘ 1 12. 500 15. 500 15. 500 
ee ee ca he dene eeensesetheecctee | 12. 600 15. 500 15. 500 
ae eR  - n da wenwcenn eign edeebedsesbeeeces 17.500 t 10. 469 11. 125 
Birmingham, / 
Siaiiabes.. ee eee 1 ease dddenenbeseaes 7.496 10. 020 10. 269 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
REET LE ee ee a a ere ee 12. 750 16. 000 16. 000 
el Se enbaebeceeveneeieos 12. 750 16. 000 16. 000 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
eb ebncebabsabasebsebeotes 12. 500 17. 200 17.954 
Nn nce babcdeusidevesends 12. 500 17. 200 17. 954 
a cc ermen seessceneabéensduausesees ED leccusendembalandantsthoes 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
a et een neeambonene 10. 800 13. 250 13. 220 
ne neideebeusevtiebabere 10. 990 13. 250 13. 240 
Butte, Mont.: 
CC ee Foot RE Se EE 10. 381 12. 548 12.570 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite 
EE ES digibitewiee 1 13.400 17. 000 17.875 
ERE TS ee de ai he ae a aan hig 13. 500 16. 850 17. 725 
Eo eS 8. 500 12. 750 13. 000 
Chicago, I11.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove..... CONS” OES RR ae ea errr 12. 590 16. 878 16.710 
EE ae SR ee Ee tee 12. 690 17. 033 16. 750 
ee  aulsatebasebaseesees &. 020 10. 780 10. 940 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
ee en ne nbebumbhsbansoanecsevnes ci Me inococadaenae 15. 725 
ee panbeniowewee en pre 12. 667 15. 000 15. 500 
i eit, Se tee sbnebkban’s 6. 739 8, 893 9. 000 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
RO Re ge eS 12. 300 16. 455 16. 540 
I 0 = i ec me pacebeasoubods 12. 233 16. 428 16. 513 
ee a see odkeneheenone = 7.911 12. 243 12. 350 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Cr eee ee. do oe hesiapaese sense =e 12. 000 16. 300 16. 300 
ee Se - wwbbabusdecaaseusoues 6.513 10. 693 11. 508 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite 
i See ee. dances es paepensepestntnsoge sees 18. 500 20. 000 20. 000 
ee oo ec cewenbecpetbecstonceseus 14.583 15. 583 15, 583 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
EE ee eee ee 14. 000 16. 995 17. 600 
SS ES EE a 13. 500 16. 995 17. 600 
Teen nn TT nn ee ee sasesnuccsebegesendeswid 8. 908 1.371 11. 667 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
EE EE a ee 12.650 15. 667 16. 500 
re ee Lee eebbevecsneessnges 12. 750 16.417 16. 438 
Bituminous......... Ce naweawéweien &. 781 14. 300 14. 029 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
ae base enectscebe 13. 000 16. 000 17. 500 
Ne odin cdaneseesdbancvceusSc< 12. 750 15. 500 | 16. 500 
a wnbbnceseecececcceccsce 10. 000 13.000 | 14.000 
Houston, Tex.: 
TS 12. 000 14.778 | 16. 132 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SR RI ES a re 13. 000 17. 055 | 16. 430 
EE 13. 167 17. 070 | 16. 415 
EES EE SE LS ene 8. 188 10. 875 | 10. 729 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLDUSE, 
ON JAN. 15, SEPT. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1920—Continued. 














1920 
City, and kind of coal —_—_—_—— 
Jan. 1 Sept. | | Oct. 
i an ome > : : ee is ee ; ee ‘ia 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE sk Ee es aad deed uadualde deinen aeee 817. 000 $22. 000 $23 
pO ae - 2 els SEE ie Fa me a A 7. 000 22. 000 23. 000 
Bituminous......... PS reer - SEPT EARS se 11. 000 18. 000 18.0 
Kansas City, Mo 
Arkansas anthracite 
Puranas. ..:..«.- MRE Oe pdh dg cea (na: See ene) Cae eee 15. OS 19, 500 19 
ee Oe eee ee iepcadadtenatudis at eo 16. 583. | 20. 000 li 
° eS eee Ve ahind ae take bE Care 8, 425 11. 496 11. 49 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Ne 6 own ania mania e's ada act ; PE ey. ne ae 16. 500 17 i 
ee Pk SEE SESE bey. ee 10. 375 14. 875 15. 4 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ee i as coals owed hi anaell poeta des ati 16. 000 19. 000 19, 1] 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
_, Se ee eee Seer baka i Seuee twetad ‘ 13, 750 j...... oe ty 
I ee Po as caceds cc duawdatamaetered ; 13. 750 17. 060 17. 
ERIE Le ey Pree oe et. (a pe 6. 836 10. 797 11.0 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Ste. oa baiage sence PE POPE ee Me 13. 417 16. 000 18 
Chestnat.........- P SOwinn ce ath fesbasace se SeeR a eeewtede 13. 417 16. 600 18 
RATS ~ -. 1 SE Bee a aE eas she oe : ee 10. 000 14. 333 16. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
NR i ae Siete gs abe Co abe “Pe ee 16, 000 18. 000 18. 0 
SAR TAY SIGE: eee eee eee ee 16. 000 18. 000 18. 00 
ir. ti oe 2 a, 2... i pe kebbebdab tuecneenee 8. 000 11. 550 1] 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
EL: Se PE RGN Nag a oe 12. 600 15. 210 15 
hr oe. bad cid. cas cebeeenceeenaeirs 12. 700 15. 290 16 
SERIE IR 2 ee eee &. 960 13. 719 14. 5 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
RTE ag a ee  suttne sadvadadsbtbncdedobed 14, 000 17. 240 1 : 
ES Oe a ele wehch wae -_ 14. 100 17. 300 18 4 
tse ln then ght pi swehganp st sveatedennusene 10. 425 14. 365 15. 1 ij 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove...... RE RS EY ae pei eee BG te fess c i: 4 Pe 
EN TS eee a PIES Se eh eee eee | ae Fa : 
I a ee esd obec euea bvewee sees 10. 333 13. 328 14. 2 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
i ee See eS es | os 4 dew clea bas de cweue’ 10. 483 13. 900 13. 00 
ie Ne toe bnmabam = 10. 483 13. 000 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I Nh Rene ceo kuanoaeasb acemeknd Peay 12. 250 17. 262 17. 7 
ES ce RE ene 5 Gare See Peer reese 12. 250 17. 262 17.7 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Skid ie iM ss ities dd Sain ewan ecedlad sale ood 17. 50 22. 500 22 
i ae os . . CMe Rak bbsalekbs one auGusb oe eed 17. 500 | 22. 500 22 
ER 8 ee. cee eeb acts neennsbsesesies evi 9. 269 | 14. 400 14, 


New York, N. Y.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— } 
ie Fa Si ie ibaa s ee’ Wk tinn able dide.ngedns wn 11. 536 |} 14. 200 14, 39 
i CO ee sn oh ale Leek bh bk be b5ahe bees abe 11. 600 | 14, 200 | 14. 395 
Norfolk, Va:: 





Pennsylvania anthracite— 
es ee. ee ei eabhbbsabcosstecse 13. 000 15. 500 |} 16. OO 
ieee i nic bau heweneasenaete vedi s 13. 000 | 15. 500 | 16. 00 

ee, | all a wiawale swialeaiaie's'wwowenwalrets 9.750 13. 000 13.67 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ds RERERT Ca Ue dances se caweaavec sees tswusssces 17.275 23. 900 23. 900 
REEDS URES eee eee See 17. 450 24. 000 24. 000 

Ne a ee ees ccc aus nev antbbistcecrebess 10. 108 | 14. 477 14. 75 

Peoria, I11.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

As bis both i Whesdees ehswewdw revere sendecaneesceats 13. 000 | a ae 
i cdseeh souskadivvdddcbwcnrevesewrewttiwadedoae 13. 000 16. 500 | 16. 000 


Nee eer i peeteihewnndebaes | 6. 000 9.186 | 9.313 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 58 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
ON JAN. 15, SEPT. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1920—Concluded 


City, and kind of coal — 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Se a re . #11 8 £14, 833 214 a2ae 
ee te wieae 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove... et ssane = : Se a, ae | i oye » 000 


I IO i one y Eprebacesees 9. 000 
a eli ee a a i a a ” oo : 8. 833 
Portland, Me.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite 


—— 


4. SSS j ss 


en eee 


Chestnut ee ESE RS aE ere Span rene Tee I i 
ENS. ccc siccce ee hE wo al ie alten ‘ Sy i — ; 9.370 14. (00 14. 700 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ES SUR os bul ninwin awa wowive asco ede’ Se ee 11.618 13. 363 14. 337 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


Se eS ae ae ‘es 2 ee 10. 000 14. 12: 14. 833 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthraciie- 
Stove. .. ne, ee i a ; 12.125 15. 000 15.195 
Chestnut... Ok Re SA 2 ve al 12.125 15. 000 , - 
a ss besos aac hk 6 0 de delta Se 8. 931 LL. 903 12. 236 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite- ; 
Stove : os 10. 800 13. 34 13.375 
se Ss i) Ga te ecadaatece = 10. 900 13.475 12. 475 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


ai ll A a a le it Pot tes: 2 y a : 8.2) 3. 463 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania antnracite 
i Ce ne named @ manana Sng ke Fees 14. 000 17 
H a er sean we H4. 100 17. 267 is 1 
ee era oe oe a Saye Oe ae 11.531 15. 746 16.879 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
: Colorado anthracite 
eo. cncaccwcconctcace ~ > Se 16. 313 18. 400 18. 400 
ik ae guitars ais aor 16. 583 18. 500 18. 500 
i fi. ee clbaeiipaoe oe ey PP See y 8. 236 9. 750 ). 750 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
SOR a os dla clegidwine unee eae eS 23. 000 27. 500 28. 650 
Colorado anthracite 
Zeus dl iieneabiGwe Kinacpeus 21. 750 26. 250 26. 750 
SE OR ER a ees 15. 100 18. 786 19. 400 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


SEES SS SS Se ee ee Pe 415.100 19. 100 419.100 
es i lee sheen ats niin ‘ 415.100 119.100 ‘19. 100 
EEE ET Oe ee ey eae OS 411.100 + 17.300 417.350 
Seranton, Pa.: 
ae anthracite— be 
EES SES ete Pee ee ee te 8. 233 9. 833 9. 83: 
ei Es deta ce tive e 8. 300 9. 833 9.833 
Seattle, Wash.: - ed , 
auld ocncccnsssccsecscscrecseccese Pet eneteies 9. 588 10. 800 | 11. 833 
Springfield, Hil.: 
EE ESE ES ee eT eee sie tra wea 3. 950 4. 800 4.815 


Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— > ce 
Nee er nn a dnc cence conetccanmeses 2 12.447 215. 514 
te oe aeeacenace a a 2 12. 538 215.471 

Nene ee ow weacccesaess a. 28. 267 211.370 


ue 
ai 
> 
=) 


——$— a 


* Per ton of 2,240 pounds. _ ne <8 ; 

+ Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 

4 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made, 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. ; 

6 Pricesin zone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in ‘heaverage. The 
cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $2.80, according to distance. 
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Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States.’ 
: ae following table Ree the average retail prices of 10 articles 





of dry goods on the 15th of October, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1919, and 1920. The averages given are based on the retail 
prices of standard brands only: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, AND 1920 IN 51 CITIES. 











| j 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 








fs. 
Article. Unit. | Average retail price on Oct. 15— | Average retail price on Oct. 15— 


Se ES Fart pen 
| 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| ; 





| 


| 1915 | 1916 | 1917) 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1920 








TRE: "See ee et ee Se SE a ee ee ee 








Calico, 24 to 25inch..... jpetehay Yard. |0. 075)0. 100.0. 108)0, 250.0. 250)... - - (0. 069.0. 0930. 130 0. 350 0. 250)... . 
Wg AMAR RRR cry do. .| .125) . 150} . 243] .400) .390/0. 508} .123) .151} . 230! . 409) . 40910. 429 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..| .091] . 105) . 185) .320) .260| .280) .080) .094) .190) .292) . 289) . 257 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... |.--do.. -118) .136) .196| .383| .387| .433]-. 120) .141| .240) .394) .381| . 45 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... Lcd cbesess Ste 250) .521) . 546) . 643} .150} .165} .250) .521) .516) . 61 
Muslin, bleached........-..-... |...do0..} .106) .131) . 203) .338) . 333} 402) 102) . 124) .214) .384} . 408} .315 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4... .....- |. ..do..| .325| .406| .529] .788) .853 1.046] . 303] .368} 550) . 890) .919/1. 125 
Sheets, bleached, si by 90...... | Each.} .808/1. 010)1. 362)2. 004/2. 227 2. 552) . 778) . 8841. 342 2, 268/2. 281/2. 781 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....} Yard.| .109| .136| .186| .377| .369) .442| .115) .130| .223 .392| .373| . 41s 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..!-.-.-. es | 763) .750)..... 1, 250).....)...--| .900) .945/1. 425/1. 33: 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....- Pair..|.....|...--|3. 740)4. 792\5. 1535. 903)... ..|.....|.....|5.988 ¥.G00)7..60 
| } ! | | | 

Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 

Pere BS = a tae =e 

te ee ee A 


Calico, 24 to 25inch............. | Yard. 0. 064/0. 078 0. 121/0. 210 0. 222'0. 150/0. 065)0. 07/0. 118]0. 220.0. 210! ..... 





















































ERS 60 nncetead sss. ctimes<s |...do../ .125) . 139} . 258} .370) .400) .380) .121) .136) .190} .397) .41510.373 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .!...do..| .076| .091) . 150} .279| .277) . 280! . 084} . 100} . 190) 301) .274) . 282 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... |.--do..| .108) . 126) 228) . 413) .359) . 413) .125) 135) .210) .368) 350) . 364 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... |...do..| .150) .165) . 250) .503) .588) . 643) .150) .197| .250) .504) .545) . 64 
Muslin, bleached............... .--do..| . 104) .113) . 187; .331) .342) . 290) .120) .132] . 223) .378) .398} .360 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ...do..| . 276) . 336) . 450} . 698) .788) . 833) .316) .389) .518) .834 .871/1. 041 
Sheets, bleached, 81 i Each.| .713) .845 1, 170)1. 838 2, 013)2. 162) . 850)1. 050/1. 358 2. 164 2. 198 2. 662 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.| .107| .125, .170| .349 .368) .341) .117| .130) .193) .368 .321) .425 
Fiannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....|...--| .677| .990) .990/1. 096)..... am | .925 1.125 1. 050,1. 383 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by re i Se — 310 5. ais a, ee ee 13. 625.5. 650.5. 714\6. 288 

| i | | | 

Bridgeport, Conn. | Buffalo, N. Y. 

| | | 

| s ls s Is Is Is Is Is fs Is Is 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Wank.) ...~- 0. 073)0. 117 0. 190)0. 190)... . . 0. 06410. 0780. 134,0. 263)0. 1990. 250 
ons Sea RRR IIE: Be a eee 125} . 190! .395| . 38510. 478) . 125] . 146] . 235) . 384) . 406] . 388 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..|.....| .093| .143, .290] . 262) .290) .080} . 100} . 168) . 307] . 286) .303 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ ---d0..)..... . 128) .215, .377) .353) .448) .117) . 132) . 201) . 360) . 360) . 38! 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........ SS are - 150) . 240) .544) .564) .659) .240).....)..... | .579} .595) . 629 
Muslin, bieached............... |...do..|.....| . 136} .186) .357) .368) .400) . 108] . 132] . 230) . 346) .384) .357 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ay “5 Rees .429| .605 .870| .921)1. 148] . 338] . 426] . 588) .854] .947/1. 142 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90...... Each. ..... 1. 000)1. 370 2. 155)2. 248 2.738) . 903/1. 124]1. 539)2. 108!2. 261 2. 817 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard. ..... . 125] .170) .338} .333} .448) .119] .131] .198) .377] .349) .385 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|..... ...-- | .563| .760| .650/1. 250).....]..... 1.038} .917| .@87/1.115 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Se RRR Nee P 750 6. 950)5. 750(6. | RRL apa 3. 192/6. _ 350.6. 349 

Butte, Mont. Charleston, S. C. 

$ $ $s $ '§ ls '$ ls ls is id 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard. 0. 071\0. 076 0. 108)0. 168)0. 174.0. 250,0. 0. 144,0. 2530. 250'0. 177 
RA istilb dike duncan onaakns of ...d0..| .150] . 158) . 233] .329} .388| . 483) . 50| .223| .388) .398) .370 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .083} .103) .125{ . 250) . 250} .250) . . 156] . 286) . 273) . 240 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... ...o..| . 142) .147| .221) . 363) .365) .386) . - 203} .350| . 341) . 362 
G am, dress, 32-inch... ..... ...d0..| . 175} .290) . 290) .533} . 463] .570| . . 220) .413) .514) .507 
Muslin, bleached............... \..do..| .129| .146| . 188} .363| . 366] .350) . .215| .312] .361| . 281 
Sheeti bleached, 9-4......... ---d0..| .369) . 434) . 533) . 839) .925/1.217| . 3} .561) . 831) .971) . 996 
Sheets, & leached, 81 by 90...... Each. 1. 125 1. 300 1. 717|2. 2422. 350/3. 000) . 1. 464)2. 016)2. 254/2. 267 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..-.| Yard.) .125) 125) .190| .349| . 336] . 407) . .217| .368) .324) .339 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-.ach...|...do..|.....|-..-- . 850} . 850! . 963)1. 088. - 450) . 650/1. 267)1. 010 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....-. Pair.. ..... [--7-- #880 5.9905. B00}6 astels «nus 250)5. 16015. 7384 727 














1 Retail pre of dry goods are published in the April, July, October, and December issues of the 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 55 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, AND 1920 IN 51 CITIES—Continued. , 





Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Article. | Unit. | Averageretail price on Oct.15— Average retail price on Oct. 15— 
j 
4 | - —— eeeenenee 7 —— 
>! 


1915} 1916] 1917 1918/1919 1920, 1915, 1916 1917 1918 1919| 1920 
| 








$ i$ $ ¢ ig g $ g ¢ g g $ 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard./0. 063)0. 088/0. 125 0. 246/0. 216 0. 216 0. 063 0. 079 0. 120 0. 238 0. 233'0. 226 
iin daddnedineseces<tans do..| . 125] .150} .250| .350] .425 .458| .125 .142 .250 .319] . 400] . 465 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. .'...do..| . 076) .097| .140| . 268) .254 .274 .076, .094 .175 .270! .273] .270 
f Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ......./... do..| .121) .145} .216) .363) .368) .383) .113) .131 . 202.314) .327) . 410 
' Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......)... do..| .250) . 250} .350) .614) .602 . 805) .150) .165.....| .588) 596) .713 
H Muslin, bleached. ..............!... do..| , 100} .121] . 213! .343] .385' . 282) 103 .123 .179| .303| .346| .375 
: Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........./... do..| .313} .391] .607) . 801) .955 1. 023) .297' .362 .5908| . 798) . 839] . 999 
( Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... | Each.} . $01/1. 021/1. 600 2. 140/2. 244 2. 523) . 785) . 930 1. 288 1. 99/2. 283/2. 540 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.| . 118} . 139) .205| .364) .367 .322) .117) .125. .172) .388) .356| .347 
Flannel, white, woc). 27-inch...|...do..|.....}..... . 707] . 90011. 375 1. 150|.....|--... .750| . 650 11.193 











Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80..-.-..| Pair..)...../..... 3, 883 5. 433\5. 765 6. 255|.....!..... ..... 6. 400 5. 95016. 898 
| 


Cleveland, Ohio. | Columbus, Ohio. 





ls ls ls ls Is Js | 7a ee eS 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............ | Yard. 0. 068.0. 065 0. 108 0. 233/0. 180 0. 200'..... 0. 080'0. 118 0. 230.0. 225,0. 250 
EE ae 1..-00..| .125] .142/ .210) .387] .420! .392/.....| . 167] .219) .383) . 420) .522 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch..!..- do. .| . 080] .086) .142! .307} .280) .290'..... .104| .150) .307] . 265] . 268 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......'--- do. .| . 125] .142) .197] .352] .369| .379!.....| .145) .300) .371] .383] . 459 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .....-..|.-.- do. .| . 250] .250)..... . 545] . 626) . 691)..... 218) .367, .592) . 596) . 685 
Muslin, bleached JAS ae '---GO../ . 118} .131| . 219] .358] .384) .336)..... . 139) . 213! .348] .389] . 367 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........'..-d0..| .356) .444 4) .926'.....| . 408) .590) . 806] .995/1. 170 


Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......; Each.| .893.1.114 1.476 2. 124; 2.9 ... 1. 067/1. 450.2. 047'2. 306/2. 613 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....; Yard.| . 119) .134) .180) .362! .354) .374/..... .138] .194! . 424] .384] .450 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....|.....| .8751.175!...../1. 250|.....|..--./1. 1001. 125)... ...]....- 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... | a ies Joc ewe 4. 625 5. 938)6. 917|6. 680)..... ..... 4.500 6, 567)5. 330)6. 102 


i eninnpeniiapteaipnnsit 
' 
} 
| 
| 


' 
— 


- 


s 
504) . 829) , 944 

| 

) 





Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 


we ST ee 


* | ¢ i$ is “ ¢ S < s S ¢ S § 

; Calico, 24 to 25inch............. | Yard.-'0, 058/0. 076/0. 125 0. 217'0. 196'0. 200 0. 070 0. O88 0. 122 0. 238 0. 2010. 200 

ES aE 1..-d0..| . 144] .144] .198| .358| .375] 387! .144] .158) .225) .490| .457| .580 

Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch..'... do..| .077| .094) .158| .250) .250! . 235) . O88) .100) .175) .342) .333) .325 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... }...d0..) . 114} . 128] . 200} . 325) .369] .358/ . 128) . 146] .255 .360) .393) .473 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... eS S jae See | . | . 538! .550] .615).....| .175| .350! . 638] .709| . 753 
Muslin, bleached. ............-- |...d0..| . 103} .122] .191] .291} .325] .272] .117| .141) .233, .370) . 415] .390 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... |...do. .| .285| .348] . 473) . 756) 855] . 926) .322! . 436] . 621) . 953/1. 07011. 145 


Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......-| Each-| '767| 195811. 173/1. 925'2. 0422. 298) . 836 1. 070 1. 732 2. 359)2. 6037/2. 845 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.) ,113 125) . 210} .340) . 332] .336) . 125) . 145) . 206) . 396) .387) . 486 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..| . 700! . 788) .717)1. 125).....!...../1.175 1. 140/1. 067 1. 367 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair.. 


. 950/6. 381;7. 688 


3. 750'6. 483'6, 9567. 079).....'..... 4.000 5 


ee eee ee wee Ue 
i i 


Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 


, ain | | 
{ | | | 

$ $ iS s s ¢ ~ < < 
j 





$ $ lg 

Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard.-' 0, 070/0. 093'0. 143/0. 202/0. 190'0. 197 0. 070'.... .|0.090'0. 190'.....}..... 
“Sis ee }---G0..} 125) . 150] . 225) . 392) . 462] .447| .125/0.140] .177| .373)0. 33710. 420 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..| . O86) - 1085) - 160} . 287} . 260) .294) . O88! .099) .150) .290) . 250) . 263 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. .......|...d0..| | 125) 140) . 238] . 326) .358) .383) .119) .131) .177| .316) .342| .395 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ....... }...d0..} . 150) . 220) * 320) . 540] . 490] . G89)... ...| |---| 520) - 543) . 500 
Muslin, bleached eS ee |...d0..] . 127] .140) 9311 . 366) . 421) 342) .115) . 134) . 220) .350) . 365) . 380 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|..-do.-| . 330 * 418) 5944 . 840/1. OOS] . 992) . 345] . 412) . 545) . 835) . 8471. 083 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.! , 933 1. 1701. 6982. 188)2, 507/2. 548] . 878.1. 133.1. 413 2, 080/2, 110.2. 488 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.; 129 .139) . 198) 361) . 364] . 420] . 108] . 132) .207| .373] .338) . 420 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do- .| 1, 1381. 025)1. 145/1. 067'.....!...../...../1. 057] . 890'..... 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......| Pair..|""""")7" 777). "45 69616. 250,6.242 .....|.....|...-. 5. 435.5, 908 5. 937 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1915, 1916, 1917 
1918, 1919, ANJ) 1920 IN 51 CITIES—Continued. 
































| . . 
Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Article. Unit. | Averageretail price on Oct.15— Average retail price on Oct. lo— 

| | —. 

1915 | 1916} 1917 1918/ 1919/1920 1915/1916 1917/ 1918/1919 1920 

$ $ i$ $s $ : $ g $ 

Calico, 24 to 25inch............- ae ee Ree 0. 203)0. 210)0, 210 0. 0600. 075 0. 121'0. 257,0. 193 0. 223 

ne Said angdire <ngliees-oap . 350] . 388] . 360) . 125] . 144; . 200) .368) .410, . 458 

Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. -|+-d0 Pir Scheie: AE Baie . 268) . 260) .245 . 076) .092) .150) .304) .270 . 251 

Gingham, dress, 8 peated ie RB eee ep . 329} . 351] .325, . 120) . 133) . 209) . 349) .364) . 407 

Gingham dress, en RG a lick > com Ree wistiahinm «aie - 512) . 58! 9) . - | 1.....| - 250) .508] .492) .575 

Muslin, bieached............---- er Ss ape Sepa pats - 301) 326) .250) . 109) .126) .193) .326) .346) . 386 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... at Te Ree aS ae 755] « 815) - 176 . 308) . 385 “a 4) 829) . 894 1. 076 : 
Sheets, bleached, 81 canes <) Meelalus << dion cwclee ons 1. 883/2. 037)2. 317 . 803) . 995) 1. 3192. 054 2. 2082. 606 : 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch - Yard.|.....|..--+|----- . 360) . 310) - 335.118} .129) . 180) . 378) .328) .397 

Flannel, white, wool, 27- inch . - Jean Te: Aes sak Rn: Sheen 615) « 4401 «074;..... pee | . 790! . 835) . 895.1. 195 

Blankets, cotton, 66 by "RR a a. ge 7. a ‘ete sesh il 3. 397\5. 988)6. 240 6. 622 

| | | 
Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. 
<r: i er, eee an a 
i 3s. Pa aes SS $  e $ 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. Yard. 0. 070/0, 100/0. 150\0. 254)... .. . 0. 290/0. 072 0. 080 0, 12510. 2470, 223.0, 255 
TERRES ane Pa a . 113} . 165; . 250) . 442/0. 468) .445) .142) .150 .235) . 436) .441) .3517 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..|...do.. . 073) 113) . 190) . 314) .350) .290; . 086, . 102) . 187} .316) .316, . 250 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... eeO..| . 117) . 150! . 200) . 368) . 390) .397) .115 .146 . 216) " 390) -373| «446 





Gingham, 3 dress, 32-inch.....----| o0c0..| - 150) . 180) . 250) . 524) . 55D) .656)...../...../.0--- | . 588] .685| . 737 
Muslin, bleached............-..-|+e do. . - 106} . 131) . 238) . 348) 436) .408) .115. . 135 - 211) .359) .445) .411 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........- ar . 338} . 373) . 525] . 831 - 9501. 000! .332 .403. . 553) .894) . 980 1.077 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90.......| Each.! .795) .990)1. 375'2. 035/2. 375 2. 363) . 762 1.0001. 400) 2. 229\2. 360/2. 725 
Outing flannel, 27 to 2 inch. Yard! . 108) .150, . 190) . 351) .345) .410) «115, «138. 155) . 400) . 342) . 453 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . , -lesedO pejececs ae - 650) . 775 ...-.. pls onceleoecs . 875)..... ents ai 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair..|..... a ca 3. 625/5. 995/6. 500)7. 143)... ..|....eleeeee 6 108 6. 660.6. 893 
Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 

is s ig 3 $ g i$ $ z g $ $ t 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. 0. 067 0. 0870. 125)0. 201 0. 190 0. 233'6. 070 0. 091 0. 119 0. 255,0. 180 ..... E 
le RRR ---0..| . 125) . 150) , 225) . 361 388! 426) .150| .164 . 231 "439, . 45000. 509 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. ee ae O87 . 096) . 163) . 280 . 267 . 238) . 082) .100 .171) .350| .292 .306 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ...d0..| . 118 . 135} . 193] . 325, 336.374) .118) . 132, . 248, .400 . 398 . 431 
Gingham, dress, 32- | rg eS Ee ee eye |. 495 .450 .563) .138) .215 .300) .549; .611 . 681 
Muslin, bleached..............-- +00, .| . 113) . 127) . 204) .309) .317) . 321) .115) .132 .213 360.385 £379 


Sheetin: , bleached, 9-4. . .......'-2.40../ . 309) . 384) . 528) .806) .850 .943) .320) .414 .598) .812) . 8871.03 
Sheets, leached, 81 by 90....... Bach. - 798 - 918}1. 340)1. 915'1. 975 2. 361) . 815)1. 050.1. 590 2. 066 2.177 2. 606 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.... Yard.| - 111) .129) .190) .336) .342 .356) .115) .142) .190) .397 .396 oo 


Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ...d0..|....-. cena 0g - 650)1. 125'1. 0501. 156)...../..... 1.2 50 1.100 1, 200 1. : 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by Wosbee: Pair..!..... ans cal . 750 4. 910 4. 792 6. 488) le nerd ap 500 5. 969 6. 636.6. 756 


Louisville, Ky. 











i$ $ . 2 ie. oe $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Calico, 24to 25inch.. ........./ Yard./0. 063 0. 0810. 127\0. 244/0. 222 0. 225,0. 067 0. 080.0. 122.0. 279,0. 216 0. 258 
BG caecin satire donesscenaee\s .-d0..| .120 .145) .217| 410] .396 . 469) .120| .127) .190! .398) .381) .449 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch... ...do../ .071 .100) . 188) .299) .272 .250, . 080, .094) .125| . 284.244 .253 
Gingham, dress, ’27-inch......... ...d0..| .115, .138| ..234| .408] .385 .433| .118 .127, ..213) .353) .362) .341 
Gingham, dress,32-inch......... ...d0..|.....|....- ad 588) .634 .714).....|.....j...-.] .513) .560) 591 
Muslin, bleached................ 220, .| .096 .120) . 194) .341] .352 .298) . 106, . 137 aa .355, .370) .381 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ... do..| .234, .354) .482! .778] .$41 $70 .316| . 403) .681) .834 .913 1.033 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.| .797) .920)1. 348)1. 961)2. 205 2. . 87/1. 053 1. 530/1. 958)2. 369 2.431 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard. -112) . 141) . 208) . 403) .319 "432 - 098) 123. 204) . 388) 331, .371 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ...do..|.....|..... | .875)..... :920 1. 125|.....|.-... 1. 250/1. 285] . 983 1.095 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Pair... a. 7 ip |... 5. 96016. 500 6.908)... See 2. 980)4. 926/4. 988 5. 560 

J j | | | 


a 


¢ 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON ocT. 
1918, 1919, AND 1920 IN 51 CITIES—Continued. 













Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis 











Article. Unit. 





Average ret ail price on Oct 15 Average reta yHrics » () 15 








Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. 





























ee ee do..| - 125 29 9 

Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. . .|...do..| .085} .100) .150) . 29 

Gingham, dress, 27-inch....... .--80..| - 113} .138) . 238] .359! .3 4 2] 7 , 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ...../...do../.....}.....|.... | 546] .588) .722] .165. . 1s 10) 548 _ 708 
Muslin, bleached.............. .--0..| - 109} .137| .204] .348) .379] .334| .110! .195 .1 ’ 294 87 
Sheeting, bleached, 2 ae ..|...d0..| -328) . 406) .563! .854 934 1. 19) 0 ‘x7 "> : R421 RR 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.... ..| Each.| - 8431. 075/1. 411/2. 164/2. 496 2 ? 13 R0 ) 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 in ‘h. --| Yard.| -114] .131) .178) .360) .359) .41 i > . 200 

Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. BS tie sa ope. ...../ 1.0001. 350'1. 000 1. 288 : 50) =0) 

Blankets, cotton, 66 by ee 3 ee BA cea 3. 250/6. 033,6. 209 6. 495 ecee Oe Oe 






Minneapolis, Minn 














$ $ $ 3 $ 3 ~ > 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. |0.072'0. 086)0. 1270. 226'0. 171 9.177 ... , ), 24 99510. 250 
a cowed pleed acoso ..-d0..| - 138} .145] . 240) .387) .387) .369 ‘ 12 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .086) .100) .161) . 273) .258) .2! 970 
Gingham, dress, ee Ge do..| - 136) .143] . 246) .346) .354) .384/.....!.. } . 409 
Ging ham dress, ¢ | ee a io. .| « 200} . 250) . 295 606 24 74 ; ; ; ! ra 
Muslin, bleached . Oo? ae ..eG0..| - 130) .138) . 202) .340) .380! .316)... es ...| -B48i .3 99 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ...... .|...d@0..| -322) .411] .523) .819) .853) .96] 2 - Oz 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| - 889 1.062/1. 406/2. 163)/2. 3612. 561).....!... 250) 2 3 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....} Yard.! .119) .142] .188) .408) .344) .385 ‘ 53 116 
Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch....|!...do..|...../.-... | .933) . 800 i404 709 f ‘) 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......) Pair..).....)..... 3. 50015. 7625. 779 6. 1 497 5 







Newark, N 
















: x $ $ § $ $ $ %, $ ; $ 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. 0.065/0. 080 0. 125'0. 260 0. 238 0. 170.0. 066 0. O81)0. 131 0. 23 297 0. 208 
I Riis n <a oe ncidieminesoehene do..| .125) .157) .235) .430 .408, .424) .125, .1 218 .393 
Gaaham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..| .080) .097 .150) .270 .250) .244 .080! .102) .161 .293) . 28s 246) 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......../... do..| .125) .135) .244 .373 .355, .37 127; . 147] .2 338 2 ) 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........)... do..| .183) .203 - 295 .553, .609) . 671) .138) . 210) . 256 7 53 5 
Muslin, bleached a OER Pe PS do..| .100) .122, .213; .330; .391) .323) .104; .231) .210, .351) .374 .349 
Sheeting, bleac _ & - Saas ae do..| .340) .410 546 .849 .8451.055 .30 394) .501 .778| .824 .957 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.) .8801. 063 1.3702. 072 2. 316.2 667, . 8311. 041/1. 340 1.975 2. 011 2 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....; Yard.) .120) .133) .191) .372) .349) .364 .109 .122 .173 12) .31 if} 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|... ON Se eee pee 1. 367/1. 650 1. 220'1.410 .....'.....| .995 1.013) .935 1.275 







Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... | Pair..|.....]......d- ¢40)5. 750)5. 2716. 039). ..../...../3. 000 4. 688/5. 90 









New Orleans, La. 








' | | 
$ ls s $6 6s $ $ $ : $ $ 
Calico, 24 to 25imch............. | Yard. 0.0600. 080,0. 150.0 250)0. 217 0. 220/0. 070/0. 085 0. 139 0. 264 0. 250 0. 240 
REI j---0..| « 102) . 140) .220) .375) .375) 414) . 128) . 156) 208.424 . 450) . 413 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.. ed... 087} .100) . 163 267) .2 250) .079) .093; .154, .281 . 295: .296 













Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... leoeG Os « - 107) -111) .197 336) .338) .366' .120) . 138) .216 .368 .390 29 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........ te "Ty ety), ae Qe | .450] .584' .750) .138) .15 950) .552) .659| .796 
Muslin, b eached rere do. .| .095} . 128) . 183) .317) .341) . 278) . 105) .126) .213) .366, «380, .335 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........)... do..| .386) .880)....-. | .760| .784| . 743) .331) .406; .569) .923) .951/1. 104 





Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.) .783) .850 1. (50/1. 888/1. 946 2.040) .822)1.028 1.392 2. 189 2. 326 2. 664 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. | Yard.| .100) .106)..... . 339) .308) .349) . 106) .126, . 188, . 388) .338) . 398 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..|..... “bat Rey Pe | .660\1.000).....|....-. . 870 1. 022 1. 0701. 147 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 (RS f; ieee | ER ee ones |5. 986 6. 457|.....|.....|3. 7505. 750 5. 975)6. 729 












a 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON oOcT. 15, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, AND 1920 IN 51 CITIES—Continued. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

































































































































































| Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 
Article. | Unit. | Average retail price on Oct. 15—| Average retail price on Oct. 15 
/1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
| ORE ae Lf 
| | | a) 5) al Be ee Oe oe ee. 
Solon, 24 to 25 inch............. | RE es eee 250/0. 263)0. 250/0. 066)0. 077|0. 13410. 237/0. 202\0. 213 
RESTS Sag a MS GR ee SS er’ Ee ee -434| .437| .463] .128) .148) . 250] .389] .399) . 497 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..}... | 4 ee eee ee -295| .305| . 280] .074| .093/ | 168 - 287) . 277) .308 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ ce “St GaGa NEY: "365| - 376) .406) .117) .138) . 205) .367 -346) 473 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ...-.. ee oe Se Rae os ee eee eee . 608) .652) . 682 
Muslin, bleached ...............-{... RS Eas Ce Ee . 354) .381} .365;) .106) .119) .187] .362] .371) .385 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|. I a Bin nat |.....].....| . 782} .873]1.030| .308) .351] .530] . 776] .895/1. 173 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... | Each.|.....|.....|...../2.062)2. 174}2.617| .805) .952|1.342)2. 071!2. 257/2. 620 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.}.....).....)..... | .352) .355) .400] .117| . 130] .189] .371] .368) . 436 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..'...do..| (ees 06 eee | . 900/1. 163/1. 283/1. 406 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... | Pair..|..... J ee: 6. 796 6. 740/6. 236) . ees ee 3c See a a 
a | Pe | 
Peoria, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
i | l, ls $ is ls ls s 's ls 
s Calico, 24 to 25 inch...........-. Veet int ant ieee 0. 207)0. 186/0. 203 /0. 069/0. 085)0. 133/0. 211/0. 250/0. 210 
PDs s0cccnanecse baie andeds ---GO..}....-|.....|.....] .343] .340) .490) . 125} .150] .235] .376] .414] .375 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..-|...do..|..... pao dalncd Jal san Sane . 227] . 080} .095) .171] .289) . 268) .271 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........)... ee es |.....| 307] .356) .370) .122| .148) . 292 -367| .344] .379 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... |..-do..|...../.....|.....] .513] .540) . 735] ..250 . 265| .380) .521) .576) .682 
Muslin, bleached ...........----|...d0..!.....).....}. 350} .347| . 286) . 106) .130) .213 -329) -377| . 286 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......-.- 1,..d0. -| - 705) .991| .990) .329} .393) .553] .866) .865] . 924 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....-..| Each.|.....|..... |... . .]2. 20812. 363/2. 632, . 832/1. 004/1. 443 2. 047/2. 144 2.351 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. -...| Yard - 340) .375| .395) 105] .131| .182] .391] .348} .396 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. --|...do..|..... ae Pa ee ; JTaas thew - 800/1. 022) . 883!1. 287 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....- | Mc. sz... aT 6. 1255. 717/7.293).....)...-. 3: S00}. 60646. C066. 37 
| ' 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. 
| | ] | | 
ee Fe I = ee . oe 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. | Yard. /0. 69/0. 085/0. 119/0. 276/0. 19910. 230) . . . - . Loamirg J a0s-/scneckessacheces. 
. ee ees ph Se See Fe do..| .125] .150] .223) .361 -385| 7. (7 Hees eae 0. 398)/0. 39010. 357 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| 079) .093] . 166) .286) . 274) » 243} ......]..... ie ok 310) . 250) . 290 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........!... do..| .123] .131] .215) .339] .332] .386|..... 390] . 320] .290 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch..-...... |...do0..| .173] . 160) .235) .554| .603] .690]...../..... =_= 535) .519} .701 : 
Muslin, bleached .....-....-.--.-|... do..| . 108] .126) .201) .338) .361 -327|.....]-..-. as . 338) .265] .373 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... }---do..| .328} .391] .578) .857) .917/1.010).....}..... MESS 775} .814] .965 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.| .818/1. 6008/1. 412/2. 090/2. 181 2. 635] pt A tees . 976/2. 000/2. 498 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. ...| Yard.} .117] . 133] .193] .352 335] »987)|.....].....].....| 37M) 2348) .428 § 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch - . -|...do..|.....|..... - 920) .800/1.068)1. 250)... .. eae hie ae 1. 122/1. 250)1. 445 $ 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... ¢ — gp seam Ree 6.536|5.511/5.250!..... CoN BRS a 5. 693 
| | 
Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
——$$—$ —_—_——___--— 
; ! | 
| eee. fe ee ed 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch..... cinatree | Yard.|0. 065/0. 074/0. 127/0. 239)0. 188/0. 2210. 0730. 08010. 130/90. 27410. 23010. 235 
ce lnwie avenue as sa2* = steed do. .| - 150) . 148) .228) .370| .400) .421) .124) .125) .188) . 72) .383) .404 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|... do..| .080) .088) .147| .280) .273) .300) .090 - 109} .170} .297| .275} . 290 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch...-..-..)... do..| .120] .128) .196) .366) .367| .345] . 122] .129| .188] .370] .359) .412 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........ |... BOs Av cyevcssibs coxs - 480} .496) .704) .150)..... | .230 523) 568) .614 
Muslin, bieached...............)..- do..| .113) .121) .200) .325| .349] .350} . 108) .131) .217) .352| .371] .371 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|... do..| .324) .379) .542) . 769) .846) .900} .324) .375) . 498 823| - 947)1.037 
Sheets, bleached, 81 bv 90....... Each.} .950/1. 0834/1. 467/1. 960)2. 162/2. 390) . 845 1. 0116/1. 422/2. 230)2. 230/2. 722 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. -...| Yard.| .115] .136| .176] .347| .328) .332) .118!) .120!..__. . 390) .370| . 448 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....{.....]..... - 983} .900/1.167/...../..... | .900} .990/1. 100/1. 290 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ... be Ree oe #- 950)6. 068/6. 250)7. 438) °°). -- 5. 290)6. O18}5. 888}6. 488 
| | 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, N. Y. 
| ow ae oS Soe bs 
ea gy 8 ee Ly eg gl gt ee os em ae: a yt “ue 0. 185)0. 150 
SES ee j---G0..] . - 146) .221] . . - 396)... .. - 138) . -372| .397| .354 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .082| .099| .168| .204) .273] .257|_.._. -O91| .150) .248) .248) .226 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... |---G0..| .120) .140) .234) .342) .358) .358]..... - 130) .223) .337) .323) .363 
Gi dress, 32-inch... . .... ae Seat Se - 250] .471) .511) .585]..... -215} .320) .522| .629) . 604 
Muslin, bleached............... \...do..| .1i2} .139| .222| .365| .371| .310)..... .116| .201| .309} .346| .320 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........|...do..| .316] .404) .581] .844] .933] .935/..._. -369} .508) .775) .878/1.027 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.| .831/1.026/1.392/2. 0752. 265/2.349|..... 1. 036/1.387|2. 075/2. 229/2. 538 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. -..; Yard.| .115| .131) . 184] .353) .354) .373/..... 122} .200) .355] .327) .333 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch...|...do..|.....|..... -617| .914] .793]1.125|.....|..... ae 590)... 1 243 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair..|.....|..... 3. 185/6. 237/5.567\5.982|.....|..... 4. 750)5. 988/6. 87017. 033 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, AND 1920 IN 51 CITIES—Concluded. 



































































































































St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Article. Unit. | Average retail price on Oct. 15—| Average retail price on Oci. 15— 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918} 1919 1920 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918] 1919] 1920 
SN SS a a ESS ee eee a — 
| | | 
$ s bs ss b b&b s Sb b fb bs 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............- Yard. /0.064/0. 081)0. 141/0. 250/0. 220/0. 210/0. 060/0. 078)0. 108/0. 214/0. 231)0. 194 
POR a ididudensadcocccee .--0..| .125] .155} .250) .430) . 430) .390) .131) .150) .210) . 361] .388) . 366 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch..|...do..| .075} .093) . 150) . 290) . 280) .250) .074) .100) .147| .284) . 255) . 255 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... .--d0..| .121) .131] .245) .372) .357| . 403] .119) .128) .172) .349] .374] .363 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... ~72do.-| 1125] 1180] :290| 7651] :700| :793] :150|.....|..... . 538] . 565] . 620 
Muslin, bleached. ..........---.|... do..} .093} .127) .193 - 361) . 376) .355) .114| .134) .208) .344) .397) .342 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ..-..-...-. .--d0..| .294) .376) .540) .810) .922/1.050 306) . 361, .474) .867| .894] . 938 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| .733) .945/1.318)1. 987) 2. 415/2.451) .865)1. 002 1. 370|2. 227 2. 225|2. 608 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.| .114) .133) .195 - 388) .366/3. 58 | .113] .125, .170) «359 .328) . 383 
Flannel, white, wooi, 27-inch. . .|...do..|.....|....- | . 700} .875| .925)1.197)..... wat . 835}...../1. 190}..... 
Blankets, cotton, 6€ oy 80.. BGR. .joccsclecccelocces 6. 750)5. i ech a ea 2 2+-|5. 542'5. 942/16. 368 
} | | | 
Ne ee ae = — 
| Salt Lake City, Utah. San Francisco, Calif. 
| iw hee ST tee see ewe ‘ 
Se Bi i. Boo. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. (0. 068/0. 983)0. 142)0. 204/0. 200)0. 250|0. 069)0. 089 ee 7S 0. 450}..... 
. on ee ---G0..| .150) . 146) .238) .424) .440) . 499) . 142) . 166/0. 25010. 460) .510)0. 588 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..| .083} .110) .167| .294) .266) .276) .086) . 108) . 193; . 300] . 363) . 305 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........|... do..| .128) .141) .234| .366) .395) .372| .118) .134) .214) .350) .397) .403 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch . . ......|...d0..|...-. ae - 656) .683) .642)..... RRR ee .545| .550) .668 
Muslin, bleached ...............|... do..) .116} .128) .203) .329) .382) .345) .112) .131) .230) .336) .396| .398 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ...0..| .341] .413] .571) .826) .945)1.143] .346) .421) .626] .854) .950/1. 213 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| .970/1. 257/1.638/2.082\2. 776|2. 803) . 958/1.067 1. 540)2. 07/2. 327|2. 857 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.) .128) .143) .216) .388) .361] .394) .116) . 136 - 213) 418) .405) . 437 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..}.....)..... - 733) 1. 573}1. 593)1. 598) .....|..... 1. 100}1. 2001. 200) 1. 625 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair..|..... santa: Sie 6.366 7. 01916. Sl destictghdnsnds \5. 76216. 950/6. 430 
| et cok TA a ee 
| 
Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
ss AT Sa RN OE ~bihiee willis 
'$ 22 Me Bp $ $ 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. RE See eee en eee ane 0.060)0.078)0. 125 0. 225 0. 230 0. 250 
PRIGaadbtadeanccececeseces Fey eRe, SRST Eee Tae MRE 0.400) . 123) .133] .220| .337 .395 .373 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. .|...do..|.....|...-. .....|...-.|..-.- . 250) .074| .090) .158| .287) .290) . 263 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ tl RS ACR Coan Sectiey . 392) .112) .135) . 185) .344) .341) .373 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ..... we POSTE i SA Sy ere: 620|..... aia, Se | .553| .558, .613 
Muslin, bleached... ..........-.|. --do. -345) .097) .113) .198) .352) .352 .327 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ie eee OEE AS ee Rey | .823) .300 .377| .546| .799| .919 1.075 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Hach.|.....).....\.....).....)...-. '2. 232} . 808) .935/1. 320/2. 013/2. 221 2.614 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.|.....|..... .....|.....|..... | .379) .104) .123) .190) .371| .335 .410 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....|.....)...-.)...2-|.---. |..escleceecleeeee| . 750} .688) .868/1. 125 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by is enti OE Ge ee ee ee ee 5. 950 .|3. 980'5. 842/15. 790 5. 992 
| | } | 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. 

2 ee . 2s Bw 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. |0.070'0. 090)0. 150/0. 250/0. 200 0. 250/0. 063/0. 0078/0. 125/0. 233/0. 238/0. 230 
Percale. ..0002222-22++--eeeeeeee ---d0..| . 150) . 180) .250) .456) .430| . 470) .119) .150).....| .400) .366) .349 
Gina spre, 27 $0 28 inch...|...d0. . -082} . 100} .190} .300) . 250) .330) .083) .100| .165) .283 .257| . 280 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... .--d0..} . 121) .140] .219] .383) .329) .439) .120) .131) .207| .368) .349) .354 
Gin dress, 32-inch... ..... wr ~m Rites ome - 250] .510| .600| .750)..... leewecleesee| .529) .475| .493 
Muslin, bleached............... do. .| .100| 2129] [209] :344| :394) /351) 7104) "7127|"7i90| 316) /322| ‘322 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ....... -..d0..] .340| .426| 1626] .900/1.080/1. 119) .315| :365| .520| .778| .829| .966 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| . 900|1. 180/1. 5388/2. 319|2. 827| 2. 895) . 823/1. 020) 1. 6251. 8032. 095/2. 526 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch....| Yard.| .117| .142| .214| .390! 370) .435) .107 " 120) 173) .341) .329| .307 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .|...do..|.....|..... - 838)1.083)1.000)1.575).....|..... -675)...-. ae | .750 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ... 2.1.2... 3-800)6. 890 5440/5. 825 Atay ++02-}8. 760 5. 483 5. 4955. 583 

Washington, D.C. 

i. £4} wee Be 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch....... seesee Yard. |0. 071/0.084)/0. 130/0. 198)0. 250|0. 300 
POPCAIC. ..--0000-00---s20eeeeee- ---d0..] .125] .158| .217) .420) .478) . 486 | 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do-.. ‘078 - 103} .192| . 281 207) . 257 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ..... |---G0..| .125) .135) . 257) .390) . 419) . 439 
— dress, 32-inch... .....|...do.. - 150} .155) .270) .510) .572) .674 
Muslin, bleached..........22222/.7. do.-| 108} 2131] : 219) :346] | 365| | 339 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ........|...do..| .337| .403] .601] .813] .930/1.010 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.| .833/1.003 1. 563}2. 144/2. 348 2. 538 | 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch....| Yard.| .124| . 131] . 198] .398| .348| . 404 | 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..|.....|..... | ° 813/1. 1951. 250/1. 224| | 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... _.. ie eee ee \4. 25015. 556/6. 40816. 275 

' | J 
20097 °—20——_5 [11791 
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The fellowmg table shows for the United States average retail 
prices of specified articles of dry goods on October 15 of each year, 
1915 to 1920. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS FOR TH} 
UNITED STATES ON OCT. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1915 TO 1920. 

















Average retail price on Oct. 15— 
Article. | Unit. |— ~ 5 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
I ¥ 3 i 

Calico, 24 to 25inch..............-.2--020--0-- | Yard..| $0.066 | $0.082 | $0.127 | $0.238 | $0.216 | $0. 22: 
a i es I Fi sl EEA. G0...) .128] .148| .222| .394| .409 134 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch ................ eo a, 098; .163; .200|; .27%6 . 269 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch .........-....-------- — e . 120 136) .218| .338} .363 395 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ...................... x Ra .202| .280/) .543 . 581 
CC 1, af lo. . ka Loc decccwee ss aause o ages . 109 1299; .207 . 344 . 372 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4...................-.... Uw .320 .394 |) .553 . 829 | . 907 i 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 inches... ..........| Each.. .839 | 1.028 | 1.438 | 2.081 | 2.266 2. 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch .................. Yard..j .115 .132| .193{ .378| .349 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ....-..-----.----- — eee Serer | .875 | 1.002 | 1.035 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by NED, on Bin sstnane Se ae a See 3.643 | 5.884) 6.108 








Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


out the country is shown for October by information collected 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart. 
ment of Labor. The decline in the general price level from September 
to October, as measured by the Bureau’s weighted index number, i: 
which each commodity has an influence proportionate to its im- 
portance in the country’s markets, was 7 per cent. 

Farm products and foods again showed substantial price declines 
the decrease for farm products bemg 134 per cent and for foods 8! 
per cent below the September level. Cloths and clothing followe: 
next in order, with a drop of 74 per cent from the level of the previous 
month. Metals and miscellaneous commodities, the latter grou) 
including such important articles as bran, mill-feed middlings, cotton- 
seed meal and oil, rubber, manila hemp, wrapping paper, tankag:. 
and wood pulp, each decreased more than 4 per cent. The declin 
in chemicals and drugs was approximately 2} per cent and in building 
materials about 14 per cent. 

Fuel and lighting materials, which had been steadily increasing i): 

rice for several months, showed a slight drop from the level o! 
ptember. No change in the general level was registered for the 
group of house-furnishing goods. 
the 325 commodities or price quotations included in the com- 
parison for September and October, 188 showed a decrease and on)|\ 
37 showed an increase. In 100 cases no change in price was recorde«. 
Of these, a majority belong in the groups designated as cloths an: 
clothing, building materials, and chemicals. 

Some of the more important price changes occurring between Sc) 
tember and October, as measured by average prices in each mont): 
are as follows: 


{3 TINUED recession in the wholesale price movement throug)- 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE 
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IN 


OCTOBER AS COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


















































Increases. 
Commodity Per | Commodity Per || Commodity | Per 
, cent. |! "" cent. || a° | cent. 
zi a ji ae ar | 
Food, etc. ! Food , etc.—Concluded. | Building materials. 
Butter, creamery, extra: | Bacon, Chicago. ....... a 7.6 || Brick,building,New York. 4.7 
one vai a re 1.9 || Molasses, New Orleans....; 9.1} Lime, New York......... 4.3 

*hiladelphia............ | 18 ii 

Re dint kee «andes s 3.4 || Cloths and clothing. | Miscellaneous. | 

Eggs: 1] 
I ies Ln wksnstnces 13.2 || Blankets, all wool, factory.| 2.0 || Lubricating oil: 

| | 

Chicago....------------- 8.2 || Paraflin, 903°, New York 1.5 
ope wh sanesesovnsdl 8.8 || Fuel and lighting. Paper, ws print, rolls, | 
New Orleans...........-. = 10.4 | contract, f.o.b. mills...) 9.6 
i) Ae | 11.8 || Petroleum, 150° fire test, ] Sisal, Mexican, New York. 2. 

Philadelphia............ | 11.2 Now XGEK. 2000s. .sseses 5.5 | 

San Francisco........... | 4.7 
Lemons, Chicago..........| 26.3 || Metals and metal products. 
Oranges, Chicago......... | 5.0 
Bar iron, Philadelphia....| 4.8 
Decreases. 
Farm products. Food, ete.—Continued. | || Cloths and clothing—Con. 
| i] 
Cotton: || Cheese: | Sheeting: 
ee enn n°----~- i ae 6.6 || Brown, 4-4, Pepperell, | 
Ne fee ne eeeceneeee 4.5 || SS So eer 5.2 || SE 15.5 
Faas ee. dined at | San Francisco.........-- 14.7 Ware Shoals, New York ‘| 13.0 
Co to 2 Chica, bares ts B+ ? || Coffee, Rio, New York.... 7.3 || Muslin, bleached, factory: | 
Gets. NO. Chica ° occces 93 Flour, wheat: || 36-inch, Lonsdale....... 21.2 
Oats, en Chicago Paeeoes 12. g || gg patent, Kansas ] C Pe Wamsutta.......... v.95 
if op ara ay Ves ooo cee & | ic ll La 11.7 | otton yarn: 
Wheat: sg 5 : Carded. 10/ : ‘ 

i J tandard, patent, Min- arded, 10/1, Boston....| 20.0 
Nets northern spring, momen «ag ap gn cll 11.0 || Carded, 22/1, Boston....| 23.8 
ae ong, Eg 12.9 Corn meal, white: Twisted, 20/2, Boston... 23. 4 
: % “, Cit Inver, 15.2 Decatur, Tll............. 24.9 || _ Twisted, 40/2, Boston...| 25.9 
No.1, northern spring, | || yyPbiladelphia............ 20.9 || “Chrome calf... | oa 
No, 1, er > » Meat: ee . 

Minneapolis........... 15.4 B ~ : | Glazed kid. black ‘ 

P re eef, Chicago..........- 3.1 || Glazed kid, black....... 3.1 

a Port- ay Lamb, Chicago eee 7.5 || Sole, hemlock, No.1....) 3.9 
in. chibi sais “a F Poitey, seas, Caedenge -| 15.3 | bow ae Seen el 8.6 
rl : , Jleomargarine, Chicago...| 3.3 || *8W Suk, Japan, New) - 

iia No.1 Kenme| | Ret slos How, New| 9 aaites vow vai | 
a oe en eeecenne sccese a | SE aes a ee: .g || Sultings, New York: 

aoe No. 1, Chicago. 7.0 Sugar: - | Clay worsted, 12 0z..... | 8&3 
Calfskins No.1,Chicago.| 19.7 es scone 21.9 || — tei Sgae 3.8 

eee cted-ion bite os ranulated, New York.. A eet aren eseetnn ce | * 
— goatskins, New | Vegetables, fresh: ak i nderwear: Union suits, 
Packers, heavy native | “|| Onions, Chicago, . ...... BED Sed Yuk | 

teers’ Chi y 10.2 Potatoes, white, Chicago} 23.4 New York......-.---.-- 24.0 
Hepa aie egy --* 2 | | W 7~ > ry unwashed, 

, : | oston: | 
° . - —ri 14.9 | Cloths and clothing. Fine clothing... | 10 

| Gkeconsoeus 10.0 

Portland, SR 27.0 | | Fine delaine............ 4.8 

Live stock: : cS Boots and shoes, factory: we ee | 10.3 

Steers, Chicago.........- 3.7 Children’s, gun metal.../ 6.1)| and § grades........... 13.0 
Hon tot O..200---- ot — 8, peg an preenkie i | Worsted yarns, Philadel- 

ogs icago.... . Misses, Vici, Dutton. .... 4. yhia: 

Sheep, ewes, Chicago....| 5.9 Women’s, McKay, sewed 2.7 2-40's, half blood.......-. | g3 
Rane ray 1, Norfolk...| 15.2 se gun ee ---| 3.6 2-50’s, fine domestic..... 7.1 
Fowks Chisem......-:- ee) se Fuel and lighting. 
Fowls, New York....... 24.2 || Drilling, brown: Mass. D. Alcohol, denatured, New 
Food, ete | Standard, New York....) 10.5 Mews sitet easebbeee 4.3 
aredy Cotton flannel,unbleached, Coal, bituminous: 
at ° choice, ae aren BEE. . cccccccccces 33.1 ae, Caieage — | 3.9 
 . > osiery: un of mine, St. Louis.. 1.4 
Butter, creamery, extra, Men’s,cotton, New York; 8.2 || Coke, Connelsville, fur- 
San Francisco asain i aestll 11.1 Women’s, silk mercer- SO: cv cctinakuniinehetn | 6.5 
Canned — Tomatoes, _ ized, New York....... 22.1 | Petroleum, crude: 
ll, ee 14.3 || Print cloths, Boston...... 18.0 CORE aad sccccccesece + Bs 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE I!‘ 
aly ao AS COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIE<s 
Concluded. 


Decreases—Concluded. 





| Per 














‘ oy F mem Per iat | 
Commodity. | cent. | Commodity. cent. | Commodity. Pe 
Metals and metal products. | Building materials. | Miscellaneous. 
Copper, ingot, New York | 10. 4 | meet, Portland, New Bran, Minneapolis... ..... 19, 
rs oe wire, f. 0. b. mills.| 10.3 | - 3 ere —— 1.6 | Cottonseed meal, New 
ad, pig, New York. .... | 10.4 bak 4-4, New York. “2 fe AS Sree 10. 
Lead pipe, New York..... | 11.5 | Pine, yellow, flooring, Cottenseail oil, New York.| 18.' 
Pig iron: i New York.............. 3.2 || ~~ wrapping, New 
Basic, valley ..........- | 7.81] Linseed oil,raw, New York. 11.4 | er at 14 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh...| 2.5 || Turpentine, New York. 16. 5 | RC New York....... 14 
Foundry, No. 2, north- || Douglas fir, No. 1, mill.. 3.9 || Wood pulp, sulphite, do- | 
ern, Pittsburgh....... | §.4 Douglas fir, No. 2 mill. . 10.9 mestic, unbleached, New| 
Silver, bar, fine, New || Shingles, red cedar, mill.. 17.0 | p-  RREIT S OP 
MEE et 9.8 |} ’ ; | Hemp, manila, New York. 
Steel biliets, Bessemer, || _ Chemicals end éruge. | Mill feod, middlings, Min- | 
i, ESAS 6.4 || Alcohol, wood, New York.| 10.2 meapolis................. 
Pa lates, tank, Pitts- Copper sulphate, New Tankage, 9 and 20 percent, 
_. _ =a a agi 4.9 | Dine sreakhsaneeeses ite SE on ccacccccsunch< 
Structural steel, Chicage. . 1.6 | Gieseion New York..... 6.0 || Coconut oil, crude, Pa- 
Tin, pig, New York....... > £e | Quinine, New >, —— ee 
Tin plate, Pittsburgh... .. | 4.2 }} Caustic soda, New York... 6.5 || Soya bean oil, crude, 
Wire, fence, Pittsburgh..-| 10.0 || Nitrate of soda, NewYork.| 11.9 |) New York.............. 
Zine, pig, New York...... | 2.3 || Sodaash,light, NewYork.| 5.5 | 








Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measure: 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that foods have declined 
34 per cent, cloths and clothing nearly 18 per cent, and farm product 
nearly 21 per cent. In all other groups increases have taken plac 
ranging from 4 per cent in the miscellaneous commodities group |) 
nearly 56 per cent in the group of fuel and lighting materials. [) 
building materials the increase has been 354 per cent and in hou-: 
furnishings 404 per cent. All commodities, ‘taken in the aggregate. 
increased less than 1 per cent in price in the year. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS 1913, 
TO OCTOBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


[1913= 100. ] 









































' 
| | cloths | Fuet | Metals! Buia ” i-| | 
S$ ¥] ae- | . - use - 

; a h a Food, ond and ~~ ine oe ~ Miscel- | eet 
Year ane month. eal ete. | cloth- | light- a mate- | and |nishing} '@™ modi- 

Gers. ing. | ing. | I ro rials. | drugs. | goods. ous. | ties. 

} ucts. 
7. 
OR i cinniio 100 100 100 100; 100 100} 100 100 100 100 
\ | ___. h  e a 97 99 100 | 103 | 107 100 | 101 100 100 100 
RUM, es cca 97 96 100 | 98 | 102 101 101 | 100 98 98 
July SS e@sa0eceoece 101 | 102 190 99 | 98 101 99 100 101 100 
October........... 103; 102) 100} 100; 9% 98 | 100! 100} 400 101 
A 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 | 99 99 100 
January........... 101 | 102 98 | 99 9? 98 100 | 99 99 100 
v ~s—aaaee 103 95 99 98 | 91 99 100 | 99 101 ag 
PON Whihwn vm cwee sss 104 14 99 | 95 5 97 99 99 Q7 100 
tO eee 103 | 107 97 | 93 83 96 | 105 | 99 oF 99 
pe Se 105 104 100 93 97 | 94 114 | 99 99 101 
Siti s oon 102 | 106 96 | 93 83 94 103 | 99 100 99 
} a 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 100 
} SS ae 108 104 99 90 | 102 93 108 99 98 101 
i aS 105 103 103 oF 100 93 124 99 99 101 
a. 122 126 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
PS bic cce 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 110 
ADE. ........-.-. 114 117 119 108| 147 101 172; 108 110 117 
ae 118 121 126 108 | 145 99 156 | 121 120 119 
October........... 136 140° 138 133 | 151 101 150 124 132 134 
i | 
f= dea 189 176 181 175 208 | 124 198 | 144 155 176 
January........... 148 150 161 176 | 183 106 159 | 132 138 151 
rT 181 182 169 184; 208 | 114 170} 139 149 172 
. ein 199 181 187 192 257} 132] 198 152 15: iN6 
Octeter........... 208 183 193 146 182 | 114 | 252 152 163 ig] 
a aS 220 189 239 163 181} 151 291 196 193 196 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February. ........ 208 186 216 157 | 176 138 | 232 161 | 181 186 
MG he «dawn es oe 212 177 223 158 176 144 | 232 165 | 184 187 
| IR 217 178 232 157 177 146| 229 172 | 191 190 
ii 214 177 237 160 178 148 | 223 173 194 190 
| ete aR 217 179 245 159 178 | 150 | 219 198 19% 193 
ne CR 294 184 249 166 184} 154] 16 199 190 198 
ae 20; 191) 252] 166| 185] 157] 292) 29 191 202 
September. ....... 27 199 255 167 184 159 | 1) 226 194 207 
October... ... wae 224 201 257 167 | 187 158 | 218 226 196 204 
November. ....... 221 206 256 171 188 | 164 215 26, 208 206 
December. ........ 222 210 250 171 184 | 164 195 297 204 206 
| 
ee «934 210 261 173 161| 192 17 236 217 212 
January........... | 222| 207 234 17 172} 161 191 218 212 203 
February......... 218 196 293 169 168 163 185 918 208 197 
Bibs cinwien aes 228 208 216 168 162 | 165 183 218 217 201 
Rinks dingni oa 235 | 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
> ae 240 214 228 167 152 | 164 179 217 213 207 
ER 331 204 258 170 154 | 175 174 233 212 207 
PO etin dds nesivn«s 246 216 282 171 158} 186 171 245 921 218 
August........... 243 227 304 175; 165| 208 172 259 225 226 
September ........ 226 211 306 181| 160] 227 173 262 217 20) 
October........... 230 211 313 181 | 161 | 231 174 264 220 2233 
November. ....... 240 219 325 179 | 164; 236 176 299 220 230 
December. ........ 244 234 335 181} 169/ 253); 179 303 229 38 
1920: 

Jenuary........... 246 253 350 184 177| 268 189 324 | 227 248 
February......... 237 244 356 187 189} 300 | 197 329; 227 249 
PGs wos cce vn 239 246 356 192 192/ 324) 205 329; 230 253 
ie ti A site ot 246 270 353 213 195 | 341] 212 331 | 238 265 
6 ass 244 287 347 235 193 | 341) 215 229| 246 272 
/ Sree 243 279 335 246 190 | 337 218 362 | 247 269 
Pec iveses cs 236 268 317 252 | 191 | 333 | 217 362 | 243 262 
August........... 222 235 299 268 | 193 328 216 363 240 250 
September ........ 210 223 278 284 | 192 318 222 371 239 242 
October! ........: | 182 204 257 | 282 | 184 313 216 371 229 225 








1 Preliminary. 
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Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, of Important Food Articles in 
Selected Cities. 


ONTINUING information published in previous issues of the 
MontuHiy Lasor Review, the trend of wholesale and retail! 
prices since 1913 for a number of important food products is 

shown herewith. Exact comparison of wholesale with retail prices 
is not attempted in the tables. Some food products—fresh meats. 
for example——are not sold by the retailer in the same form in which, 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices are not 
obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain both whole 
sale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices being those 

revailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are 
for a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. The fig- 
ures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indicativ. 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesale: 
markets. 

Te assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differ- 
ential in any case represents the margin of profit to the retaile) 
since, in addition to a possible difference of grade between the artic|:s 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost to 
both the wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECT! 
CITIES. 


jThe initials W=wholesale, R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and lew quotati 
on the date selected, as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of pr 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers. | 





















































1913: July— 1920 
| Av- as 
Article and city. Unit. erage | | 
\yoar,| 1914/1915 | 1916 1917 1918] 1919) Jan. Apr. July.| Aug. Sept.| 0 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| ¢ 
RES, W..| Lb..| 16.8) 17.5) 16.0) 20.5) 19.0) 34.0) 27. 0) 32.0, 32.0) 36.0) 36.0) 38.0) 4 
Sirloin steak........R..| Lb. .| 23.2) 26.0) 25.8) 28.1] 30.2) 37.7] 39.3] 37.2) 40.9] 47.3] 47.4) 48.4 
Price differential.......}._... | 6.4) 8.5) 9.8) 7.6) 11.2) 3.7) 12.3) 5.2) 8.9) 11.8 11.4) 30.4 
Beef, Chieago: | | | | | | 
Steer rounds, No. 2.W..| Lb. .| 13.1) 14.5] 14.3! 14.5) 17.0) 25.0 22.0) 20.0) 19.0) 29.0, 26.0) 24.0 2 
Round steak... .... R_.| Lb..| 20.2} 23.3) 22.8) 24.1, 26.6) 35.0 35.5] 32.0) 34.6) 40.9) 39.8) 40.0 
Price differential .......|...... 7.1) 88 8&5 9.6 9.6) 10.0 13.5] 12.0) 15.6) 11.9, 13.8) 16.0 1 
Beef, Chicago: | 
Steer ribs, No. 2...W..| Lb..| 15.7| 16.5) 14.5) 17.5) 20.0} 28.0.24.0) 35.0) 27.0) 35.0) 30.0) 30.0 
Rib roast........... R..| Lb..| 19.5} 21.2) 21.3] 22.9) 24.6) 31.8 31.9) 130.1) 34.0) 35.9) 35.9) 35.8 
Price differential .......|...... 3.8 4.7; 6.8 5.4) 4.6) 3.8 7.91.....] 7.0] .9 5.9) 5.8 
Beef, New York: | 
No. 2 loins, city....W..! Lb..| 15.8) 18.3) 17.0] 20.0] 19.0] 28.0, 28.5) 37.0) 34.0] 43.0! 43.0] 40.5. 41 
Sirloin steak........ R.. Lb..| 25.9 27.4 28.2) 29.4) 33.7] 43.9 44.4) 43.3) 45.8) 52.9) 51.4] 51.0) 5 
Price differential....... ...... 10.1, 9.1 11.2} 9.4) 14.7] 15.9 15.9 6.3) 11.8) 9.9] 8&4) 10.5 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2rounds, city.W.. Lb..| 12.1) 13.5! 13.5) 14.5] 17.5) 28.0 22.0 21.0) 20.5 30.0) 25.0 25.0) 2 
Round steak....... R.. Lb..| 24.9 27.0 27.1) 28.9] 33.7) 46.3) 46.2) 44.6] 46.4) 52.9] 51.7 51.2) 5 
Price differential....... ...... 12.8) 13.5, 13.6, 14.4] 16.2) 18.3) 24.2) 23.6) 25.9 22.9) 26.7 26.2 2 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2ribs, city.....W.. Lb..| 15.1) 16.5) 16.0) 18.0] 19.0) 28.0 27.5) 31.0) 27.0 36.0) 24.0 32.0 3: 
Rib roast........... Lb. .| 21.8) 22.5) 22. 7| 24.3] 27.9| 37.5) 38.6) 38.4) 40.6, 44.4] 43.0 42.4 4 
Price differential.............. 6.7, 6.0, 6.7; 6.3} 8.9) 9.5 11.1) 7.4) 13.6 84) 9.0 10.4 
Pork, Chicago: i 
i W.. Lb..| 14.9) 16.5) 15.0) 16.5) 25.0) 29.0) 37.0) 25.0) 32.0 35.0) 36.0 40.0) 3 
ND aac ckicaies .| Lb..| 19.0) 20.4) 20.1} 21.7] 29.2) 35.5) 41.7! 32. 4| 43.1) 42.6] 43.6, 48.1) 40 | 
Price differential... .......... 4.1) 3.9 5.1) 5.2: 42 65) 4.7) 7.45111) 7.6 7.6 8.1) 
1 Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES—Continued. 














July— 





Article and city. * foto 
| 
5 | 1916 | 1917} 1918} 1919 | Jan. | Apr.jJuly.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. 
| 





~ 
aS 


© ow © 
19009 _ BONG? asco! 


Cts. 
34. 5) 
49. § 
15. 


Pork, New York: 
Loins, western... .. 
Chops 
Price differential . - 

Bacon, Chicago: 

Short clear sides . 











noe 
as 


19. 6} : 








Smoked, sliced... - . 

Price differential 
Lard, New York: 

Prime, contract... 


CO 


Weocr 
> % 








— 
MI 
— = 


Price differential 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, round....W:. 
of, y yearling _. vekead 
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Dressed hens 
Price differential 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra...W .. 
Creamery, extra....R.. 
Price differential 
Butter, New York: 
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Price differential 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES—Concluded. 





July— 


Unit. erage 


2 

| 

| | for 1915 | 1916/1917 | 1918] 1919 | A \ ty.|Aug./s 

| year. be i © : |" Jan. pr.) uly. - ug.) ept. 
I 

P 


Article and city. 


Béans, New York: | Cts. PrP Cts. | Cts. 1 Cts.| Cts.' Cts.| Cts. 
6.8 9.§ 15. 4) 11.9 ir 77.8 8.3 8. 


Medium, choice... . / 
Navy, whi ~ 8. 1| 11.3] 18.8] 17.5] 12. ae tes 12.5 12. 5| 12. 
Price differential... ..- 2.3} 1.5) 3.4) 5.6) 4. .6| 4.9) 4.2) 4.8 

Potatoes, Chicago: 
White?............W..| L we ; 2. - 1. 4. 4) 
i ae R..} Lb..| 15 2 ‘ 2.3] 5. 0) 
Price differential... * 5 3 .é + 

Rice, New Orleans: 

Head s 

ee See eee SS R..] 

Price differential. ..... 

Sugar, New York: 

Granulated “ 

Granulated......... mnt WB..<! ; » 

Price differential .6 ; 4 
| 


Sat —— oa 
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NI or 
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3 Good to choice. 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES. 


| Average for 1913=100.] 








July— 1920 








i | a ; */ | 
3. ona 1015 1916 1917 |1918 1919) Jan. Apr.| ‘July. 'Aug.|Sept.! Oc! 
| 
| 


Article and city. 


Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends (hip) * 95 113 | 202 | 161 | 190 
Sirloin steak Ru. 130 | 163 | 169 | 160 


Best, Cc “hic ago 
109 130 | 191 | 168 | 153 
132 | 173 | 176 ; 
Beef, C hicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2 odes 5 92 | 111 | 127 | 178 | 153 
Rib roast ? 109 17 | 126 | 163 | 164 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 loins, city fa 120 | 177 | 180 
Sirloin steak Ae C 130 | 170 | 171 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 rounds, city Faw 145 | 231 | 182 
Round steak aa 186 | 186 
Beef, New York: | 
No. 2 ribs, eity a) 126 5 | 182 
Rib roast 2 ol 128 | 17 177 
Pork, Chicago: 
EE aonb acne tess othe oe W../ 1 5 | 248 | 
Sak aoinn ons sen eho ops R. .| 154 7 | 219 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, western me 55 | : 243 
Chops vo 150 87 | 219 
Bacon, 
Short a len Se leh W..! 261 
Sliced s 209 
Ham, Chicago: 
231 


221 





























con? New York: 

Prime, contract Real ‘ 325 

Pure, tub NR 5 266 

Lamb, Chicago: 

Dressed, round ate 195 

g of, yearling a 1 183 

Pouliry, Ne New York: io 
1 


194 





Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra ‘ 7 | 168 
Creainery, extra : 158 

Butter, New York: 

Creamery, extra =f 158 
Creamery, extra ow K 160 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES—Concluded. 


[Average for 1913=100.] 


























| Avy- July— 1920 
Article and city. erage) _—_ 
: for | | E | | 
|1913. 1964 | 2916 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | Jan. | Apr. July. Sept. Oct. 
| | | ’ 
oe | 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra.......... W..| 100 | 77) 84] 80/121 | 158/178 | 192/185 186 | 192 | 2 188 
Creamery,extra..........R.-| 100} 85 | 87] 86] 117 | 146 | 167|183!165 175/178! 199. 179 
Milk, Chicago: | 
Fresh ....--.... ~naeeeee-- W.-| 100} 95] 97] 95 | 124 | 139 | 179 | 213 | 168 189 | 216 | 221 | 221 
Fresh, botiled,delivered.-R--| 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 125 | 150 | 175 | 188 | 175. 188 | 200! 909-200 
Milk, New York: , 
Fresh .......-.....-...- -W..| 100} 86] 86] 89 | 143 | 154 | 203 | 243 | 174 | 200 | 223 | 240) 240 
Fresh, bottled, delivered..R--| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 127 | 141 | 178 | 200 | 167 | 178 | 189 | 200 | 200 
Milk, San Francisco | | 
Fresh..........--.----- W.-| 100 | 100 | 97] 97 | 110 | 151 | 190 | 215 | 215 | 215 | 244 | 241 | 241 
Fresh, bottled ....--...-.. R..| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 121 | 140 | 158 | 158 | 160 | 168 | 168 168 
Eggs, Chicago: 
ee W..! 100 83 74 96 | 137 | 162 | 186 | 303 | 177 | 184 | 203 998 257 
Strictly fresh ....-.-----.- R.-| 100} 89] 85] 101 | 139 | 157 | 182 | 266 | 175 | 183 | 204 | 299 | 245 
Eggs, New York: 
Fresh, firsts.......------- W..| 100} 86 | 80] 97 | 141 | 161 | 179 | 311 | 186 | 187 | 205 | 225 | 255 
Strictly fresh ....-.------- R.-| 100} 891 82} 94| 120 | 144 | 167 | 241 1158 | 168 | 181 | 199 | 220 
Eggs, San Francisco: 
ih bein éseudsscscys W..| 100] 86) 82 | 90 | 119 | 164 | 168 | 203 | 144 | 179 | 190 | 24 250 
Strictly fresh..........---R--| 100] 91 | 83] 89 | 105 | 138 | 152 | 185 | 127 | 162 | 172 | 205 243 
Meal, corn, Chicago: | 
ON ae ee W..| 100 | 114 |..... 136 | 321 | 386 | 329 264 | 286 | 307 | 279 | 286 = 200 
Pime.....-...---.---++++-- R.-| 100 | 97 | 107 | 107 | 200 | 234 | 210 | 228 | 245 | 248 | 245 | 245 = 228 
Potatoes, Chicago: 
White, good to choice. ...W..| 100 | 237 | 66 | 160 | 429 | 150 | 140 , 430 | 700 | 740 | 320 | 270 ~~ L80 
White. ..-..-------------- R..| 100 | 182 | 78 | 151 | 331 | 247 | 333 | 347 | 587 | 653 | 340 | 253-200 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated ........--.-.-W-.-| 100 | 98 | 137 | 174 | 172 | 172 | 205 | 365 | 421 | 463 | 301 | 330) 251 
Granulated .......... -----R.-| 100 | 94 | 129 | 161 | 171 | 180 | 204 353 | 390 | 514 | 443 | 353-267 


| | 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
September, 1920. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign countries 

as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a 
common ae in order that the trend of prices in the several coun- 
tries may be directly compared. The results here shown have been 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index numbers 
to the year 1913;1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original 
base into the index for each year or month on that base. These 
results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the 
correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by averaging 
the relative prices of individual commodities.’ This applies to the 
index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statistique 
Générale of France, and the series for Italy constructed hy Prof. 
Riccardo Bachi. The index numbers of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the British Board of Trade, and the Census and 
Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actual 
money prices, or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, 
and » avers can readily be shifted to any desired base. The series 
here shown for Sweden and Australia are reproduced as published, 
the latter after being rounded off to three digits. It should be under- 
stood, also, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected 
by the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. 





1 For a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.] 











Sweden: 








United 2 
. | Canada: ;..| New 
peuates| Depart: | United | France: | nary. |aevenck, [Auta zealana 
Labor | mevt of Kingdom: Statis- | Riccardo| tidning; | Census | Census 
Year and month. | Statis- abor; | Board of} _tique | Bachi; 40| number | and Sta- | 924 ate. 
~ ng 272com-| Trade; | Générale; ser thos tistics 
tics; 328 | nodities | 47 com- | 45 com- |COmmod-| of com- | tistics; 92 Office: 
commod- * ao = ities. modities com- oe, 
ities (var- (vari- | modities.| modities. not modities 140 com- 
iable). | le). manne. modities. 
| 

100 100 100 100 | 100 gf} Pere 100 

100 100 101 102 95 116 2 100 102 

101 110 124 140 | 133 145 141 121 

124 134 160 188 | 200 185 132 131 

176 174 209 262 | 306 244 146 148 

196 205 230 339 409 339 170 172 

212 216 254 356 | 366 yee 175 

100 of ae 100 a ee 

98 Mitecke< sed 100 a ae SEE 

100 ae 101 OL PT RAE Otte 

99 | 107 SES ae. hie Se 

99 Ee ee 124 8 REE eee Fe eee 

100 | ES 135 apa Esegaretites: Gage aiir Oy 

101 0 FS 142 Cn terse dcilsawaeseneeetasbine ses< 

101 BE beics's Womene 158 SD ais in inden oll achabeiy wes wed Readies < « 

110 | ee} 179 it hindtneadt Minh sbdetokeieaiihtean ce. 

117 Ms nae bddientoe 190 ER I Cerca tS 

119 SUE Dhtidnd uae « 186 Se Seat Fe 

134 ED Tin wakaseean < 198 ot Seas 0 

151 yy Se ee 215 Se | Seem 

172 |) arr 248 7 See Dit ctekahe 

186 gh Si le 268 ME Bi okns c057 Aa 

181 Oe Bonk caval 284 Oe iekcticedans gy SR 

185 _ yp ee 313 om ia 164 160 

186 > eee - 319 UE: tint os ccn 164 159 

187 3S eee 327  » Sere 167 161 

190 BOO Misdccsdoc 333 gs, AEG of 168 166 

190 | IS 335 Raimond adie 171 167 

193 og SE 829 Sa discus dated 17] 169 

198 Serer ae 337 ee 170 172 

202 Tt eeonediseiiiee 350 SE iekseseens 172 177 

207 4 eee 355 | Rae eee 172 179 

204 214 247 360 442 37) 17 182 

206 215 246 358 437 367 17 186 

206 213 258 353 871 37 17 187 

203 211 248 348 325 369 171 180 

197 206 249 340 321 358 167 176 

201 205 254 337 325 354 168 170 

203 206 252 332 332 339 171 168 

207 210 236 325 338 330 17 167 

207 210 238 330 358 324 173 168 

218 217 242 349 362 320 176 170 

226 222 257 347 369 321 182 174 

220 223 264 360 372 319 185 178 

223 221 274 382 390 307 200 179 

230 227 289 405 439 308 199 181 

238 238 297 423 457 317 197 183 

248 250 306 487 504 319 203 190 

249 254 316 522 556 342 206 194 

253 258 322 554 619 354 209 202 

265 261 321 588 679 354 217 205 

272 263 319 550 659 361 225 206 

269 258 338 493 614 366 233 205 

262 256 347 496 613 364 234 215 

250 244 325 501 632 365 3 es A 

242 a pee 525 660 362 2} ee 
































1 July, 1913-June, 1914. 


2 July, 1914. 
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Summary of Important Facts Relating to Production and Prices of 
Commodities. 


N CONTINUATION of the policy announced in a previous issue 
| of the Montuty Lazsor Review, there is presented herewith a 
brief statement of important facts concerning the production 
and prices of a few basic commodities. While the information here 
given is too limited in scope and the factors entering into the situa- 
tion are too many and varied to permit of definite conclusions being 
formed, it is believed that the figures will be found of interest in con- 
nection with the recent price declines in these commodities. 


Cotton. 


STIMATES of the 1920 cotton crop, made by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture on 
September 25, placed the production at 12,123,000 bales. This 
compares with 11,330,000 bales in 1919 and 12,424,000 bales as the 
average for the five years 1914 to 1918. 

The total carry over of American grown cotton from the previous 
crop was 3,255,218 bales, exclusive of linters, on July 31, 1920, 
according to preliminary figures issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
Cotton ginned up to September 25 was 2,243,030 bales, compared 
with 1,835,214 bales in the corresponding period of last vear and 
3,770,611 bales in 1918. Reports of the Bureau of the Census also 
show that the number of bales, exclusive of linters, consumed by 
American mills from August 1 to September 30 amounted to 940,840 
bales, against 988,388 bales for the corresponding period in 1919. 
The number of bales reported in manufacturing establishments on 
September 30 was 907,288 bales, against 1,067,970 bales for the same 
date last year, and in independent warehouses and at compresses 
2,792,152 bales, against 2,502,307 bales last year. Active spindles 
were reported as 34,040,806, compared with 34,219,991 last year. 
Imports of cotton, principally from Egypt, for the eight months 
ending with August, 1920, are shown by reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to have been 259,472,297 pounds, 
compared with 80,205,843 pounds for the same period in 1919. 
Exports in this period were 1,982,687,809 evel 2 in 1920 and 
2,137,768,967 pounds in 1919. Information contained in the Market 
Reporter, uldiahed weekly by the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, places the exports during the 
period from August 1 to October 29 at 959,831 bales in 1920 and 
1,061,340 bales m 1919. The world’s visible supply of American 
cotton to October 29 is given at 3,519,062 bales in 1920, as compared 
with 3,496,831 bales in 1919. 

The average price received by cotton growers on November 1, as 
reported by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, was 19.4 cents a pound, 
compared with 36.5 cents on November i, 1919, and 18.5 cents in 
the five years from 1914 to 1918. The following statement comparing 
prices of raw and manufactured cotton has been reproduced from 
the Market Reporter for October 23, 1920. 
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PRICES OF RAW COTTON, YARNS, AND COTTON FABRICS. 








July 9, | Sept. 24, Mar. 11, Sept.1, | Sept. 14,| Oct. 14, 
1914. 1919. 1920. 1920. {| 1920. 1920. 





Raw cotton, j-inch staple...per pound. .} ! $0. 1331 | ? $0.3161 2 $0. 4037 | 2 $0. 2933 E $0. 2930 | 2 $0. 2126 




















Yarns: 
Southern single chain warps, 24s 
cheese b baseae tee tinn sae per pound..}.23-.235 |.73-.72 1. 00-1. 05 -70 -62 . 51-. 52 
Southern single skeins, 14s 
eb cide dL duebtobenaioie per pound.. 21 |.56-.58 . 76- .78 .60 .56 -44-.45 
Fabrics: 
Drills, 37 inches wide. ...per yard .. .08 22 29 -20 - 20 155 
Weighing 3 yards per pound 
nibiats ai Rdsdibe nacninik& icetetnieh per pound.. 24 - 66 . 87 -60 -60 -465 
Brown sheeting: 
36 inches wide, 48 by 48..per yard?.. . 0725 .23 -28 .19 -20 .175 
Weighing 3 yards per pound 
othadgeiieebe.c debts per pound.. -2175 .69 . 84 57 | -60 525 


| | 





1 Price at New Orleans, La. 
2 Averages determined from the Sane ed of the 10 designated spot markets. 
3 48threads per inch of warp and filling, respectively. 


Records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the spot price 
of middling cotton at New Orleans, based on Tuesday’s quotations 
in each week, averaged 20.88 cents a pound in October, 1920, com- 
pared with 35.38 cents in October of last year. At New York the 
averages were 22.61 cents and 35.46 cents, respectively. Twisted 
cotton yarns (20/2) in the Boston market averaged 43.52 cents a 
pound, net, in October, 1920, and 69 cents in October, 1919. Print 
cloth (27-inch, 64 by 60) in the same market was 8.20 cents a yard in 
October, 1920, compared with 11.81 cents in October of last year. 
Standard brown sheeting was 20.10 cents a yard in October, 1920, 
and 22.94 cents in the same month of last year. One brand of 
bleached muslin averaged 23.93 cents a yard in October of the pres- 
ent year, compared with 29.40 cents in October, 1919, while another 
brand was 34.30 cents in October, 1920, and 32.09 cents in October, 
1919. A well-known brand of ginghams was quoted at 18.53 cents 
in October, 1920, and at 22.50 cents in October, 1919. Practically 
all cotton manufactures have declined materially in price since the 
spring and summer of the present year. 


Wool. 


“THE wool clip of 1920, exclusive of pulled wool, is estimated by the 

Department of Agriculture at 259,307,000 pounds, compared with 
265,338,000 pounds in 1919. The average for the five years from 
1914 to 1918 was estimated at 242,875,000 pounds. 

Imports of raw wool of all kinds, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, totaled 213,531,918 pounds in the 
first eight months of 1920, compared with 294,606,633 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1919. Exports in the period were 5,908,- 
900 pounds in 1920 and only 706,455 pounds in 1919. 

The consumption of wool in the United States during the first 
eight months of 1920 was estimated by the Bureau of Markets at 
484,700,000 pounds, grease equivalent. This compares with an esti- 
mate of 427,200,000 pounds in the first eight months of last year, 
and 627,000,000 pounds in the whole year. Daring 1919 the decrease 
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in the consumption of medium and coarser wools and the marked 
increase in the consumption of finer wools were noticeable features. 
In the present year the tendency has been toward an increase in the 
consumption of the lower grades of wool, with a consequent lessen- 
ing of the demand for the finer grades. 

Wool growers of the United States received an average price of 27.5 
cents per pound on Oct. 15, 1920, as against 50.6 cents on the same 
date last year, according to information published in the Monthly 
Crop Reporter. In 1914 the average for this date was 18 cents 
per pound. The average price received by producers on October 15 
in the five years from 1914 to 1918 was 36.5 cents per pound. 

Unwashed wool prices in the Boston market on October 1, 1920 
and 1919, as shown by records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
were as follows: Ohio fine clothing, 45 cents a pound in 1920 com- 
pared with 72 cents in 1919; fine delaine, 60 cents a pound in 1920 
compared with 90 cents in 1919; half blood, 52 cents a pound in 1920 
eompared with 82 cents in 1919; and one-fourth and three-eighths 
grades, 40 cents a pound in 1920 compared with 68 cents in 1919. 

Worsted yarns in the Philadelphia market were quoted at $2.75 
a pound for 2-40’s, half blood, and $3.25 a pound for 2-50’s, fine do- 
mestic, on October 1 of the present year, compared with $3.75 and 
$4.30 a pound, respectively, on October 1 of last year. One line of 
broadcloth was priced at $3.02 per yard, net, on October 1, 1920, 
compared with $3.82 on the same date last year, while another line 
was offered at $2.81 per yard on this date in the present year com- 
pared with $3.04 last year. A line of worsted filled trousermg was 
priced at $2.20 per yard on October 1, 1920, compared with $2.35 
on the corresponding date m 1919. In other week manufactures 
for which prices were collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
little change was reported for the two dates. 


Hides and Leather. 


T IS shown m reports of the Bureau of Markets that the number 

of cattle hides in stock and in transit during the months of April, 
May, and June of the present year was considerably greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1919. On April 30, 1920, the number 
reported was 6,057,770, compared with 5,256,384 on the same date 
in 1919. On May 31 it was 5,830,341, compared with 4,551,004 in 
1919, and on June 30, the latest date for which information is avail- 
able, the number was 6,212,946, compared with 4,696,332 on June 
30, 1919. Calf and kip skins also were more plentiful in 1920 than 
in 1919, while goat and kid skins were scarcer. 

On June 30, 1920, there were in the hands of tanners 2,347,340 
cattle hides and 2,585,525 calf and kip skins, compared with 2,530,140 
cattle hides and 1,986,249 calf and kip skins on the same date in 1919. 
It is roughly estimated that from four to six months usually elapse 
from the time the raw materials arrive at the tannery until the shoes 
or other leather products are in the hands of the consumer. This 
estimate does not take into consideration the stocks of leather held 
by manufacturers or the stocks of leather goods held by merchants in 
anticipation of orders. Stocks of hides and skins held by packers, 
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dealers, and importers were somewhat larger in the first half of 1920 
than in 1919. ° 

Imports of cattle hides in the eight months ending with August, 
1920, according to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were 204,031,094 pounds, compared with 216,305,242 pounds in the 
first eight months of 1919. Calfskins imported in the period were 
27,922,679 pounds in 1920 and 33,388,675 pounds in 1919, while the 
total for all hides and skins (except fur skins) was 402,772,854 pounds 
in 1920 and 414,744,120 pounds in 1919. Exports of domestic hides 
and skins, of which cattle hides formed the bulk, were 14,028,082 
pounds in the first eight months of 1920, against 16,626,189 pounds in 
the same period a year earlier. 

From data gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics it is found 
that the average price for October of packers’ hides from heavy native 
steers in Chicago, based on quotations in each week, was 25.5 cents 
a pound in 1920 and 48.2 cents a pound in 1919. No. 1 country 
calfskins in Chicago averaged 18.4 cents per pound in October, 1920, 
compared with 77.6 cents in October of last year. Brazilian goat- 
skins at New York were $1.23 per pound in October of the present 
year, compared with $2.20 per pound in October of last year. In 
finished leather, No. 1 hemlock sole leather averaged 49 cents a 

ound in Boston in October, 1920, compared with 57 cents in October, 

919; chrome calf averaged 75 cents a square foot in October, 1920, 
compared with $1.25 in October, 1919; glazed kid averaged 77.5 cents 
a egpere foot in October, 1920, compared with $1.30 in October, 1919; 
and chrome tanned black side leather averaged 50 cents a square foot 
in October, 1920, compared with 85 cents in October, 1919. 

Prices of men’s and women’s shoes in some instances show 
aperniebiy declines from the prices prevailing a year ago. One line 
of men’s shoes was priced at $6 in October, 1920, compared with $7 
last year. Another line was $7 compared with $8 in October of last 
year. A third line was- offered at $7.94, net, compared with $9 in 
October of last year. Comparable decreases in the prices of women’s 
shoes were reported to the bureau, while slight declines took place in 
children’s shoes between these two dates. 





Soe 
—— 


Investigation of Cost of Living of Women Workers by Industrial Welfare 


Commission of Texas. 


HE Industrial Welfare Commission of Texas recently completed 
T a cost of living investigation in 40 cities of the State covering 
a period of eight months, during which time 2,028 women were 
personally interviewed and asked to fill in sworn questionnaires 
giving an estimate of their cost of living during the three months 
tien. Pa the time of the investigation, their figures being based on 
actual expenditures and not on what they considered would be a fair 
amount to spend for living. The results of the survey have been 
forwarded to this bureau and are summarized in the following table, 
which shows the average cost of living in the four principal industries 
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in which the women questioned were employed, and also the average 
weekly wages of 13,311 employees as furnished by employers in 40 
cities: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY COST OF LIVING OF 2,028 WOMEN AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
OF 13,311 WOMEN,IN 4 PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES IN WHICH WOMEN ARE EMPLOYED 
IN TEXAS. 








Cost of living per 








Number week. \verage 

Industry. ofem- |____ _— 

ployees. = 

l‘ota!l Average. week. 
TOMTOM... «002 2-2 2 oe enn cence rence ccccccccscccccccccsecs 303 | $4,284.75 | $14.14 $12.31 
Es tian dui ccace shave ee ap ds dee ed id as dnd weuie 952 | 14, 695. 75 | 15. 44 12.98 
eS eae kad ts Waka whee Ob dee nee sos ewes Res sen ger. 375 | 5,166.75 | 13.78 9.39 
ae ae eee ee ihebebi sade thewiesine ees 398 = 5, 831. 50 14, 65 11. 52 
th nck’ nade aenataetin at Garba ddhaas dee eatesonnnaees 2,028 29,978. 75 14.78 11. 98 


Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 
Sige following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 


July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 
for November of each year, 1914 to 1920, and for each month in 
1920. The food items included in this report are: Ribs and thin flanks 
of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and breast of mutton, 
British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; bread; tea; sugar; 
milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; eggs; and potatoes. 

The table gives percentage of increase and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 

rices it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, e. g., 
or January, 1920, the increase in cost of food is 136 per cent, the 
relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war-time 
conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 191 per cent higher 
im November, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost 
of all items in the family budget was 176 per cent. 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


{Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.] 

















Food. All items in family budget. 
Year and month. Retail prices | Expenditures Cost | Expenditure 
(assuming (allowing for (assuming | (allowing for 
same estimated same | estimated 
kinds and changesin | kindsand | changesin 
quantities). | consumption).| quantities). | consumption). 
} 
November— 
RE peel bitta ih pein ne oun apadines 8 EES Oe ae eee a ee Se 
hin: ¢cheileaeh tab002-+068ss2en auee Cs Sages eee dksdtenass ign cbtwbecabetss acne eabnnece 
Atk et dnt che ds sews cise wecaees Pas 6s bw dean aged 255 bawatc Wie biedace 
hs Hstnnckths 6 ts vee nn si pens’ 106 59 oS OA ae 
IGS Sub lcs WEN Rte est 5 noc sseeses 133 497 5 120-125 | 4100 
DW ha keegan bewbs os Vecccnceee ses 131 4119 125 | 4115-120 
1920. 
i. cst rolhhskeneness csnpeodined 136 115 125 | 115 
MT his6 eeSivewest ssbwsccccracunesy 135 112 130 115 
eats ata din pend oe tx 84 emehees 133 107 130 115 
REAL ATE s Saptari. 135 (8) 130-135 (8) 
Pvatincunesedugwiinccanscceapeeessceses 146 (8) 141 | (6) 
JUNC ..-..- 2200 e ee eeee ener eee eee eeeee 155 (6) 150 (6) 
PP rndocsesdsedinesscnpess scutes eescesece 159 (6) 152 | (6) 
Re OLED ghd s's.copaiee on 22h 162 (8) 155 | (8) 
September. ........-..--------------0-- 167 (8) 161 | (6) 
LO” Seer eee eeeeeeeeeereree 170 (6) 164 | (8) 
00 a. Sn es 191 (6) 176 () 




















1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 

2 Not including taxes. 

8 Including taxes. 

4 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
6 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 

6 No longer calculable, mainly owing to decontrol. 


Cost of Living in Argentina. 


Labor contains interesting information concerning the cost of 

livingin Argentina. Itisstated that in general the prices of the 
articles of prime necessity have shown a rather marked increase in 
1919 as compared with similar figures for the previous year. The 
105 articles of general use for which the prices were followed month 
by month are grouped as follows: Food and drink; cleaning supplies; 
furniture and kitchen articles; and miscellaneous. Of the 59 articles 
in the first group, 22 decreased in price as compared with 1918, and 
most of the others increased, especially glazed rice, sugar, coffee, meat, 
dried prunes, fat, pepper, etc. A general increase was noted in the 
second group—cleaning supplies—common soap and scouring bricks 
showing ti.e greatest increase. An average increase of 45 per cent 
was reported for the 32 articles in the third group—furniture and 
kitchen articles. About the same is true of the miscellaneous group, 
in which are included fuel oil, coal, matches, kerosene, candles, hemp 
sandals, etc. Here the increase was 43 per cent. 

The average price for the year 1916, which was marked by scarcity 
and consequent high prices, was taken as the base for determining 
the average relative prices in 1917, 1918, and 1919. The following 
table will show the general upward trend of prices from 1916 to 1919: 


A RECENT monthly publication' of the Argentine Department of 





e 1 — Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, pp. 507, 508, 510, 511. Buenos Aires, Agosto 
e q 
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INDEX NUMBERS FOR ARTICLES OF PRIME NECESSITY IN ARGENTINA, 1917, 
1918, AND 1919, AS COMPARED WITH 1916. 


[1916= 100.] 


Year. Food and Cleaning Bei fe nt Miscella- 
drink. supplie aathaien. neous. 
SS SS, a BN a et 100 | 100 100 100 
Se sgREE t i las tanec hageeind duck 119 119 111 115 
es oe chan bene ened bwesdiunsaweeneen i 143 | 133 130 159 
i ss Canara ed wen caida weneedauewse te 153 | 141 175 | 202 





More detailed figures are given concerning the price of sugar during 
1919 and 1920. ‘The following table shows the actual and relative 
changes in the price of sugar at specified dates in 1920 as compared 
with the average for 1919: 

ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF SUGAR IN ARGENTINA AT SPECIFIED DATES 
IN 1920, AS COMPARED WITH 1919. 
{1 peso at par=96.5 cents. Average for 1919=100.] 


Loaf sugar (per Granulated sugat Lump sugar (per 
kilo!), (per kilo!). 10 kilos! 
Period. . ——$$$_____ = 
Average Index Average Index Averag Index 
price. '‘number.; price. | number. price. | number. 
/ Pesos. Pesos. 
Average for 1919.............. aia Sweats 1.74 LOK QO. St LOO 6. 94 100 
i920. 
ie nin oc achebks heaves x00 . od i »92 ot) ee sd icin 
RIE SE LC SE ee Oe ee Mea, ae ee 5. 70 82 
May 24 io June 27........ EE ee . 60 S1 eS en ees, 
SEE eee eee ee eae » O€ See: tradetues wae 
May 24 to Jume 22........... iidcas teaser tewcaekele@en was ~ = : 5. 80 83 
eh bi wnccdgcsaubetinccess ‘ .88 119 » 82 | Lit Re a, ai Sa 
July 19 to 25........ CRS EES I Rae, Ps 208 Scape » 10. 00 144 
July 30 to Aug. 10............. ee 1.05 dg eee WUeuwes ddl sentecsscalecscocuene 
ono, buen naa xine sesadiodeses ee ee 1.00 | _. | A pe eee 
RE a Ie Fo SnseEetaweetecdheeesckenen 11.50 166 
Ne SS ae re ” 76 103 |... er vik 7.60 110 
ne a Ok win cles its | er ae aS oot LS wane pel 








11 kilogram equals 2.2 pounds. 

Another phase of the cost-of-living study was an investigation 
of 84 workingmen’s families in Buenos Aires for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent of appeals for help and the estimate of average 
annual expenditures necessary to meet their daily needs, as well as 
to observe the conditions under which they were living. These 84 
families consisted of 507 persons, including 347 children, or an average 
of 6 persons to a family. 

Of the total number, 173 persons, old and young, or 34.1 per cent, 
were employed. It was noted that in the 38 cases in which the 
income exceeded the expenditures, 40 per cent of the members of 
the families were working; and in the 44 cases in which there was a 
deficit, only 27.2 per cent were employed. In the 2 cases in which 
income and expenses were equal 45.4 per cent were at work, The 
total annual income of these 84 families was 143,860 pesos ($138,796, 
par), which would give a monthly income of 142.72 pesos ($137.70, 
par) per family. 
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It is stated that the family expenditures were apportioned as 
follows: 
Per cent 
of total. 


A ih eede ed CR. ks 5 Lo one obuia eo oxen eade ase ed oan on 59. 6 
i hee ieet ei es dile cides ck cccseedsbiwatbacecdivecce 8.4 
Cs dcudaeGibiuh PeaUwhes ¢a'vsvie css sb beC cba eee sv ab eccccecs 17.8 
ees dhs ci ebbe thas a kk dcedircinmae« dads ens 4.1 
6. eS Rewind oe atau Sawevbnbe d¥esdes cesses 7 
a ee a dae ch ukerd see 3 
Es (ai Ee bien chieaeenkn nannies sees ahaa edn ene ai 
I ok ag dv ck aie andkie tahn bidomac idee names 3. 6 
each ee nda eatin adtinwkneabokedereenae dhe 3.5 
Ee ee aie GARE 5 UE we ba oy nooo eeede 1.9 


The fact that 80 of the 84 families occupy one-room dwellings 
shows the deplorable hygienic conditions under which they live. 
The following table shows the number of families, distributed by the 
number in each family, occupying one-room dwellings: 


FAMILIES OCCUPYING ONE-ROOM DWELLINGS. 





Total occu- 








| 
Occupants per dwelling. Cases. | nants 
} 1 
Is tine od cetakaeweomne | 3 | 39 
Neen nen ne a Seka gaiceeoeswbon 10 | 4" 
a ASANO hk aA Oo hs ecednedecwccceccoocee | 15 | 7 
a I a a benaeceaceceocs 11 | 66 
ls ls casita thie ES Ee eer or Ty Pee TTT eT TTT CTT TT Jidets oehededoenen | Q | DOS 
he ie he eek eae. she beeen hhh ot b8 oobebet endian baseses baqeemes SA, op 13 | 104 
hE ind snk hick bs CCH ie OA wee hineeatbadeydhebeccnben | i 3 
lanl oe a ee Ee tanned eewentbadestevcne 2 2( 
is eee Ee oe ee AL eR bach he can ie ouvara¥ancneabetnasess sas 1 11 
te. a, Chae ree en oie eddin cana ene el Guba ce ae on nabess eee scessbuascosvecs 2 24 
| 80 47 





There were 13 cases in which the occupants of one room were a 
husband, wife, and one child, and 10 cases in which there were a hus- 
band, wife, and two children. On the other hand, there were two 
cases in which the parents and eight children lived in only one room 
and in another case the parents and nine children. In two instances 
the father, mother, and ten children occupied a single room. 

It is stated that of these 80 one-room dwellings, only 19 have both 
door and window, 59 per cent being without ventilation of any kind. 





Living Costs in Constantinople.’ 


it was before the war is shown by a table of comparative prices 
recently published by the Dette Publique Ottomane. The basis 
taken is the prices per month of articles of prime necessity for a 
erson of ordinary means, using the prices for July, 1914, as a standard. 
he percentage increase for the month of July, 1920, as contrasted 
with July, 1914, amounts to 1,567 per cent for food alone, and 1,418 


A iy the cost of living in Turkey is even yet over 15 times what 





P 1 oe ae to this Bureau by United States trade commissioner at Constantinople, under date of 
ept. 25, ‘ 
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per cent for food and other necessities. The present scale of prices 
is higher than at any time since the armistice. The following table 
gives comparative figures for July, 1914, and July, 1920 (in Turkish 


piasters) : 


COST PE R PSRSOR OF FOOD AND OTHER NECESSITIES IN CONSTANTINOPLE IN JULY, 
1914, AND JULY, 1920, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE. 


[1 piaster at par=4.4 cents. ] 


| 
Pricein July, 1914. | Pricein July, 1920. 


Monthly 
quantity 
necessary Per nec- Per nec- 
per person. | Per oke.!} essary | Per oke.! essary 


quantity. quantity. | july, 


Per 


of = 





} 
| 
| 
| 








Péasters.| Piasters.| Piasters.| Piasters. 
1.3875 30.00 20. 25 | 324.00 
: 3.00 85.00 | 85. 00 
ff aS eee 3.00 27.50 
ic 2 okes 3. 6.00 54. 108. 00 | 
Macaroniand food pastes............ ane ORs cacti 3. 6. 00 54. 108.00 | 
PR. tibchtAchadesenetbecesurs | OO. c.. 0s. Of 6.00 18. 25 109.50 | 
Beans, etc., Chick peas.............. | 4okes....... , 5. 30. 120.00 
OnioMS. -.------------+-+----+------- a .f : 6 2), 00 
§ OKG.......- 8. ‘ 33. 25 66. 











| 
5 | 
os ‘| 
360. 00 
300. 00 
640. 00 
150. 00 | 
72.00 | 
} 














Cc om 1 for coo = 

Wood eae RORTING See eee =a tcheki3. sail 
SRE occu ewes sndcesnesticdun en Sere S 
CE clin axes wpin yo - ease eS OY at il th inci 


Ne 


Gran id totai 235. 25 Sa ee 3,570.625 








11 oke=2.33 pounds. 2 Each. 31 tcheki=250 kilos. 4 Per tcheki. 


The above table deals only with the actual necessities of life, 
excluding all luxuries and even rents. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the Dette Publique Ottomane estimates that 
house rents have increased 400 per cent and office rents 900 per cent 
for the six-year period. Reduced to its simplest terms this com- 
parison means that before the war a single person could live on 235.25 
plasters ($10.35, par) a month while now 3,570.625 piasters ($157.11) 
are required. The ese large increases affect both the natives and the 
foreign population. For instance, the American dollar, command- 
ing the highest premium of any foreign currency, was quoted at $0.93 
late in July, 1920, as compared with the normal parity of $4.40, 
thus giving it an increased purchasing power of somewhat less than 
500 per cent, while at the same time the cost of food has increased 


over three times this amount. 
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New Wage Scale for Illinois Bituminous Coal Miners.” 


HE award of the Bituminous Coal Commission? not having 
proved satisfactory to all employees affected in the centra| 
competitive field, separate sc: fed have been negotiated in the 

various States wherever such a plan could be mutually agreed upon. 
The following table gives the scale as determined upon by the United 
Mine Workers and the Illinois operators, the new rates being an 
increase over the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. The 
original rates for day men and monthly men, with the increase as 
applied by the Coal Commission, and the additional increase of $1.50 
per day under the new agreement which became effective on August 
16, 1920, based on an eight-hour day, are included in the table. 

DAILY AND MONTHLY WAGE SCALE FOR UNITED MINE WORKERS IN ILLINOIS, 

EFFECTIVE AUG. 16, 1920. 
Daily rate, 









































| 
Rate under 
award of New rate 
Occupation. | Old rate. Bituminous | of Aug. 16, 
Coal Com- 1920. 
mission. 
| 
a il ee es i a ks ed owe eanees | $5. 54 $6. 54 $8. | 
en Td otek cs oie dh oe o Gawee de nwa dew uae 5. 00 6. 00 Z.2 
I, IND or. os ons Sv deo woo denn ol TE get i BS 4.75 5.75 7.2 
SE pl a RIES. Uli ate 5. 00 6. 00 7.5 
Ne ed ad olan cewsadbacueens 5.00 6. 00 7.5 
Trip riders and grippers................. $28 8 ee nel eS 5. 00 6. 00 7.5 
Water and machine haulers..........-.- Site able dapatehe pt eR. dcdial 5. 00 6. 00 7.5 
EGE eee Ns & iis a citica winds sadventelee 5. 00 6. 00 7.5 
ER Re Bee isk du ecweass op ce Fre et re ee Oe” 4.91 5.91 7.4 
RE el es. oy dibs nec ena wine Bo deseasedosen's 1 , 868 1 993 11.18 
All other inside day labor... ... ROS): OER SA | Ras ee 4.75 5.75 7.25 
TE EER Se RR Se ts A 4.75 5.75 _&: 
Ee ee re ee ee 4.36 | 5. 36 6. 86 
ds ee ee wine Be + ere 5. 54 6. 54 8. 04 
ea er es ne ccna d 5. 93 6. 93 8. 4 
Monthly rate. 
Class A mines: 
First engineer........... AE SSF Tae ne, $165. 00 $196. 25 $241. 88 
Sn SPPPOTTTT TTC TT TET T EET EEE 153. 32 184. 57 230. 20 
hae ond os ind bawtuses 6 aod bocesavcoboatete 147.49 178. 74 224.37 
Class B mines: 
es oe la edbn Jigee ial 159.15 190. 40 236. 03 
Second and third engineers. ...............-....22---.005- 147.49 178. 74 224. 37 
Class C mines: 
6 Fe MEE os ane cboesenenbbecapehpcteteenes 159.15 190. 40 236. 03 
ERE ST ECE tne od ese nD ey ae ee 144. 57 175. 82 221. 45 
Class D mines: : 
Employing one or twoengineers, each engineer ..........-. 141. 65 | 172. 90 218. 53 
Engineers employed in course of sinking.................. | 25.50 2 6. 50 28.00 
1 Per hour. 2 Per day. 


In addition to the above it is stipulated that blacksmiths and motor- 
men shall receive an increase of $1.50 a day and that all dead work 
performed by the miners and paid for by the day shall be paid at the 
increased rate of $1.50 a day, or 18} cents an hour. 





1 For further wage data see the following articles in this issue of the REviEw: The Wisconsin labor mar- 


ket, pp. 108 to 113; Employment and wagesin Argentina, pp. 114t0 116; The telephone industry in New 
York BSiate pp. 117 to 122; Employment of women i industrial occupations in Oregon, pp- 122 to 125. 

2 Data taken from I}linois State Federation of Lavor Weekly News Letter, Chicago, Oct. 16, 1920, p. 2. 
8 See MONTHLY LaBoR REviEw for April, 1920, pp. 40-50. 
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Wages in Organized Occupations in Boston in 1914 and 1920. 


tains a chapter showing changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labor in organized occupations in Boston on July 1, 1914 and 
1920, from which the following table is taken: 


Bae: Massachusetts Industrial Review, issue of July, 1920, con- 


AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN ORGANIZED OCCUPATIONS 
IN BOSTON IN 1914 AND 1920, BY OCCUPATION GROUPS. 


Rates of wages. 


























Hours of 
I Roane labor per 
Num-| : , ek. 
ee of| Per hour. Per week. wee 
Occupation group. 8 ee ee Seance teria 
} pa- | i 
tions. | | Per Per 
| yo14 | 4929 | Cent 9 mL | cent 9 
| 1914 1920 | of in- 1914 1920 of in- 1914 | 1920 
; Crease. crease. 

- Seated SEGRE SERENE ERRNO YORE 
sO xia on 16 | $0.372 | $0.625 | 68.0 | $17.84 | $30.01 68.2 | 48 48 
Bottlers and drivers............. 6 .319 .67 | 110.0] 16.25] 32.17 98.0 | 51 18 
Brewery workmen ................ 15 | .372 .689 | 85.2] 18.90] 33.07 75.0 | 50.8 | 48 
DU se ees... ............ "a 23 .579 | .984 | 69.9] 25.54 {2.40 66.0] 44.1 43.1 
Garment trades............... 6/ .443| .939| 112.0] 22.17] 41.30] 86.3 | 50 44 
Metals and machinery ........-. 1] 384) .846) 120.3] 20.27) 40.32 98.9 | 52.8 | 47.6 
Municipal employment........-. 17 .398 | .612]; 586.7 18.11 | 27.23 50.4 | 46.1 44.5 
Printing and publishing......... 20 .493 | .789 60.0 22. 62 35. 92 58.8 | 45.9 45.5 
Stoneworking and quarrying. ..... 5] 6.5504. 1.00 78.9 24.59 | 44.00 78.9 | 44 14 
Sa SEU ea ae 51} .262] .515 96.5} 15.99] 28.71 79.5 | 60.9 | 55.7 
Woodworking and upholstering.. 16 . 352 . 632 79.5 16.88 | 27.96 | 65.6] 48 14.3 
Other trades and occupations. ..... 27 361 .714 97.8} 18.51 | 33.10] 78.8] 51.2| 46.4 

All occupations represented 213 374 686 83.4 19.15 | 33.06 72.6 | 51.2] 48. 





Trend Toward a Shorter Work Week in New York State Industries. 


HE Bureau of Women in Industry of New York State reports, in 
the September issue of the bulletin issued by the industrial 
commission, that 25 of the largest department stores in New 

York City were closed all day on Saturdays during last July and 
August, and that almost that number closed for half the day. The 
employers testify that— 

It actually pays in dollars and cents; for on Saturdays the number of sales decrease 
to a large extent as the New Yorker hurries out of town for his week-end in the country, 
while the overhead charges continue the same. Added to this is the increased effi- 
ciency of the sales people as the result of their two days’ rest in the hot summer months. 

In smaller communities more and more stores are closing a half 
day in the week, ordinarily Wednesday or Thursday afternoon, Sat- 
urday closing being impracticable because the people in those com- 
munities are accustomed to shop at that time. 

“Saturday afternoon off” for factory workers in New York State 
was until recently confined to large manufacturing centers, reports 
the bureau, but the practice is now being adopted in various indus- 
tries in an increasing number of communities. 

In visiting factories employing less than 50 people in the Hudson River towns and 
on Long Island, during the summer of 1920, representatives from the Bureau of Women 
in Industry found, without exception, the factories closing down at 12 or 1 o'clock on 
Saturday. . 


The report states that four employers who were somewhat skeptical 


on the subject of Saturday closing called their employees together 
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and each agreed that if the weekly production could be reached by 
Friday night the factory would close all day Saturday. The result 
appears to have been entirely satisfactory for in each case the weekly 
production was reached by Friday night. In instances where pro- 
duction records were not fee, the report declares, the employers 
testified to the fact that they could not see that business had fallen 
off as the result of the shorter work week. 


If the present tendency is at all indicative of the future, it will not be long until the 
weekly half holiday will be universally recognized in office, factory, and store. 


Five-Day Week in a Clothing Factory. 





of operetion in a clothing factory in the Middle West are set 
forth in an article in the August 15 issue of Factory (Chicago). 
The plan grew out of a desire on the part of the management to 
reduce the working week provided the weekly production could be 
maintained, and a test was made, after the employees had voted 
favorably on the proposition, to determine whether or not the output 
of a 54-day week could be achieved in 5 days, for until they got the 
same output in less time the week would not be shortened. The 
result of the test was satisfactory and the work week was reduced 
to 5 days, the understanding being that if the output should drop off 
they would automatically revert to Saturday work. As, after experi- 
ment, it was found that most of the workers were reaching their 
quota by Friday night, the management again shortened the week; 
that is, shortened the 5 days an average of 20 minutes each, so that 
whereas the employees had been working an average of about 84 
hours a day they were put upon an 8? hours’ schedule. Wages, it is 
stated, have not been affected by the shortening of the week since 
piece-rate and bonus methods of payment are in force. 
The article notes four definite results as following the adoption of 
the 5-day week: 


(1) The saving of power. The same output is secured by operating the machines 
about 10 per cent less time. The greater efficiency has been obtained, not so much 
by running the machines faster or more of the time, which in many instances would 
scarcely have been possible, but by using them more of the time when they are running. 
Less time is wasted between operations, when the motors would be going anyway. 

(2) Reduction in absenteeism. In 1916, the year before the new schedule was 
adopted, there was 2.5 per cent of absenteeism a day. In 1917, the first year of the 
new schedule, this figure dropped to 1.62 per cent—the lowest it had ever been except 
in the comparatively quiet year of 1915. 

‘ (3) New sources of labor. Many women find it possible to work five days who could 
not or would not work in a factory without two free daysa week. * * * They are 
an entirely new labor supply. 

(4) More balamced production. Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 5-day week 
is that it affords a better method of keeping production in weekly balance throughout 
the factories. In the old days, the operatives worked from the beginning of the week 
on the assumption that they would be at it five days and a half, and governed their 
output per hour and per day accordingly. It was hardly possible to get them to 
hasten their output early in the week, as an insurance against emergencies later on. 
* * * The 5-day week has * * * keyed the organization up to the five-day 
pace. Normally, they turn out their quotasin that time. Butifthere is a slow-down 
for any reason, so that the quotas of certain groups can not be reached in five days, 
they are pledged to come down Saturday mornings and finish them. Instead of level- 


N’: results following a 34-year experience with a 5-day week plan 
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ing all groups down to those that are slowest, therefore, the slowest are now automatic- 
ally leveled up to those which have been able to maintain a normal productior:. 

The management has not tried to increase its quotas under the 5-day week plan, 
but the plan has enabled it in this way to maintain the quotas more regularly. For 
this reason, the 5-day week has actually meant an increase in production. 


et © ete 


Wages and Working Conditions in the Philippine Islands.’ 


industrial centers, especially toward Manila. It is reported 

that there are now 73 labor unions on the islands with an 
aggregate membership of 54,064. The average workday is nine hours 
and ordinarily overtime is paid when these hours are exceeded. 

The printers’ union is the best organized. The average weekly 
wage of workmen in the leading printing establishments was 12.33 
pesos ($6.17, par) in 1914 and at present it is 25 pesos ($12.50, par). 
A highly skilled compositor who received 15 pesos ($7.50, par) a week 
in 1914 now receives 32 pesos ($16, par). Clerks who are trained 
printers who were on a salary of 80 to 90 pesos ($40 to $45, par) 
a month in 1914 are now getting 250 to 275 pesos ($125 to $137.50, 
par) a month. 

The following table shows the “‘average’’ wages in pesos of laborers 
employed in factories and industrial establishments in the city of 
Manila in 1919: 


“AVERAGE” DAILY AND MONTHLY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE CITY 
OF MANILA IN 1919, 


| ABOR in the Philippines is showing a marked trend toward 


{1 peso at par=50 cents.] 





| 























Daily wages | Monthly wages 
j SOS, SOS, 
Number | i is 
Industry. of em- as in _ 
Ployees. | wWaxi- Mini- | Maxi- | Mini 
mum. mum. | mum. | mum. 
= ae Euoremer ae) | tintin 
, 
CE ae ee amas 41 2. 50 1. 20 | 37. 00 ». OO 
RTE SL LO TT ARI TS ER EID: 343 | 2.00 1.50; 86.00] 15. 00 
EET SS a ORR 39 | 1. 60 1.25 | 40. 00 | 3. 00 
I ee nebabhe 20 2. 50 1.00} 120.00} . 09 
Caramol factories.................... ingutineniddn hua | Ee Sa ae | @ 54.00 | 230.00 
nok heehee pen shanccsseesccaedl 50 3. 00 yD RLS ee ae 
SEE RS ee ee eee 35 3. 50 Tea eee Se ae 
Si REE EE RS aes 34 1. 80 | Seas BO eee 
Cigar and cigarette factories. ...................-.... gy BER Rees | b15.00 | b 3.00 
ES ETE TE ES eT 16 2. 30 1.60 53. 00 37. 00 
ee es ae uedesnted 138 2. 00 1. 50 60. 00 40. 00 
ee oo La cecmnewemie 64 2. 00 1. 40 77. 00 | 37. 00 
ee cn eunmoanbes 52 2. 80 1. 50 48. 00 37. 00 
is sc ceicé wdccstecseen 190 1. 60 1.00 35. 00 25. 00 
Machinery and repair shops. .............-....-.-..- 17 4. 50 12D Sveilameaselendatmiions 
es nweccsucee 25 2. 00 1. 60 112. 00 23. 00 
Eo 9 3.00 1. 50 94. 00 75. 00 
Printing, lithographing, and binding................ 69 4.00 2. 00 76. 00 6. 00 
ME ets Bbnedtesddasiecccoskesssssscesece 15 2. 00 1.2 30. 00 24. 00 
Sawmills........... Se iitiitiines tutkisnebetenweens 41 3. 25 1.30 55. 00 24. 00 
i i etceeagacesccesscsssescoen: 89 2. 20 1. 50 50. 00 50. 00 
Silversmiths and watchmaking...................... 169 2. 50 1. 50 59. 00 41. 00 
ay al EY og EE”. b 12.00 b 8. 00 
Es Se hdeakinhsetwiercs<ctcescees. ot SETS... coast Rincssiosinsd | 49. 50 32. 00 
es cand aeeddcesbecencseseocces TED lcavciiepsheneectense | @15.00 a7.00 
8 GR NEA ae | 48 2. 20 1.50} 48.00 | 38. 00 
a With subsistence. b Weekly. 


1 Source: “ Philippine labor faces a new day,” by Walter Robb, in The Trans-Pacific, a magazine of 
international service, October, 1920, pp. 81-86, Tokyo, Japan, and New York, N. Y. 
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It is estimated that the daily budget of an unmarried skilled work- 
man amounts to 1.543 pesos ($0.77, par) and the daily expenses of a 
married skilled workman with three children amount to 3.075 pesos 
($1.54, par). By comparing this latter budget with the maximum 
daily wages in the above table it is quite obvious that the average 
Filiipmo workman’s family can not indulge in wild extravagance. 

Employers find themselves dealing with the unions more and more through the 
bureau of labor’s mediation. The unions’ methods are persuasive rather than violent 
or mandatory; their demands are found to be reasonable when given consideration. 
The law still fails to furnish adequate provision against accidents, for old-age pensions, 
and for workmen’s compensation. While legislation along this line halts, ever 
companies are voluntarily assuming greater responsibility toward the welfare of their 
workmen than the law requires. 


' For the 1,205,739 agricultural workers the daily maximum wage 
for the year 1919-20 in the different provinces (Leyte, Mountain 
Province, and Rizal excepted) ranged from 0.50 to 2.50 pesos ($0.25 
to $1.25, par) and the minimum wage from 0.20 to 1.15 pesos ($0.10 
to $0.58, par). 

Although the labor supply in the Philippines is inadequate for their 
own needs, there is considerable emigration to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association maintains an effective labor-recruiting 
service in the Philippines. More than 3,800 emigrants went to Hawaii in 1919 and 
only 948 returned. ‘This movement has been in progress for years. Attempts have 
been made to prohibit it by legislation. An emigration fee system has been placed 
in operation, which isin effecta tax; but the obstacles are overcome simply because 
the workmen are willing to go to Hawaii for the higher wages offered. The obvious 
remedy is for local planters to establish higher wage scales and better living condi- 
tions on their own plantations. 


The president of the Philippine Federation of Labor is planning to 
call a panoriental labor convention next year in Manila, at which 
time he proposes to bring before the delegates his project for a uni- 
versal minimum wage scale and a working day of either eight or 
nine hours. 





Wage Advance for British Pottery Workers. 


March 25, 1920, was noted in detail in the August issue of the 
Monruty Lasor Review (pp. 86-88). That scale represented 
an increase of 100 per cent over the prewar pay. Subsequently the 
pottery workers made demands for further advances in wages we 
to another 21j per cent above prewar standards, and threatened to 
strike on October 1 if an adjustment was not made. The national 
council of the pottery industry considered the matter fully at a meet- 
ing on September 25, and finally determined to make a recommenda- 
tion to the employees on the following basis: 
The present rate of wages and bonus (which stands at 50 per cent above prewar 
level, incorporated as wages, plus 334 per cent as bonus) to be raised to 66% incor- 
porated, plus 25 per cent bonus; 


Settlement of departmental notices to be expedited; 
The increase to become payable on October 1, or whatever be the pay day next week. 


A NEW scale of wages in the British pottery industry, effective 


112021 
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These terms mean, according to a report of the Staffordshire 
(England) Sentinel for September 25, 1920 

(1) That, so far as the ‘‘general advance”’ is concerned, an operative’s earnings 
will be 1084 per cent above prewar level, compared with 100 per cent at present and 
121} per cent demanded. 

(2) That a greater percentage of the increased earnings is incorporated in wages— 
66% compared with 50. 

(3) That there is to be no retrospective pay, the new rates coming into force as 
from Thursday of this week, and becoming payable next week. 

(4) That £1 ($4.87, par) in prewar earnings is converted into £2 Is. 8d. ($10.14, 
par) compared with £2 ($9.75, par) at present and £2 4s. 2d. ($10.75, par) demanded. 

The operatives decided to accept the recommendation which was 
later submitted to the British Pottery Manufacturers’ Federation and 
approved by it. The pottery workers are accordingly operating 
under the new scale. 


-_————E- co ea — 


Rates of Wages in Certain Occupations in New Zealand in September, 
1920. 

HE United States consul at Auckland, New Zealand, has trans- 
mitted through the Department of State the following data as 
to wages paid and prevailing hours of labor in certain occupa- 

tions in the Dominion in September, 1920: 








RATES OF WAGES PAID IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS ND PREVAILING HOURS OF 

LABOR, IN NEW ZEALAND IN SEPTEMBER, 1920. 

[£1 at par=$4.8665; Is. at par=24.3 cents: Id. at par=2.03 « 

Occupation. Woskie wath ( ver- Hours per 

£ ad. 
EE I aS ee t 19 0 ) 10 
ES i ca ws emwdiee nd bu wec's Biss aleaka { » 0 10 

Waterside workers: 

NE ee Te ee esew dean’ fa Peon Eel 5 0 44 
NE Se PE ee oy Oke i 7 lm ie 44 
Tk Oe Da Dale Fae mt yh a 14 ~ 
I OUR UN i i Sw na dade eaedues owe =“ ts SS SB hiss. 44 
a a oad Poe 3S) a Se oe ee 2 0 8s | 44 
Timber workers, machine men..... hg éeiad BG data Aeviaeaahhee : lv 2 17 
Common labor for municipalities. -............-.-... yh ee eee eS 8 1} 47 
1 Given as 3s. 4}d. to 4s. 6d. per hour, but not stated whether applicable to foremen or to ordinary 


bakers. 

2 Per day. 

3 Plus a bonus of 6s. per week. 

i Given as 3s. 6d. per hour, but not stated whether applicable to foremen or to timekeepers, 

5 Minimum; wages range up to £4 Lis. 

¢ Per hour. A bonus of 13d. per hour is also paid. Man in charge of gang gets 1s. extra per da) Em- 
ployer must pay éxpenses in going to and from jobs as well as time taken from headquarters. Double 
time paid for work on holidays. 

7 Per hour. 

* For first 3 hours overtime; thereafter double time. 

® Double time for Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday. 
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Rates of Wages in Trinidad in 1919, 


HE American consul at Trinidad, British West Indies, under 
date of September 30, 1920, reports the following average rates 
of wages in the island: 


AVERAGE DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN TRINIDAD IN 1919. 























| | 
. Te Daily raies of eye ee Daily rates o! 
Occupation. | wages. Occupation. wages. 
} | 
EE URE Ee a | $0.40- $0.60 || Motor-car drivers.............. | $144. 00-$360. 00 
SS rere . we. |... eee 72 1.44 
er ere . 40- ee a a n'a a ANE ors kwon .72 1.44 
POE, BOOED 6 6 owed dicccsccws 1 96. 00- 192.00 |j Tailors..................... wah 27. 20- 
Butiors, fomale...............- 160.00- 96.00 || Porters...... 2 RY gk ae . 60 1. 00 
ee a eo 172,00- 96.00 || Foremen, artisans............. 1. 20 2.00 
RS SE ee eee 1 72. 00— 192.00 || Estate mechanics............. 06 14 
EE ee eee | 120. 00- 168.00 || 
| 
1 Per year. 2 For each suit. 


It is added that the rate of wages tends gradually to rise and in 
all industries there appears a scarcity of good labor. 





Movement for a 44-Hour Week in New South Wales. 


HE movement for a 44-hour week seems to be gaining some 
headway in New South Wales, Australia, according to a report 
from the American consul at Sydney under date of September 

3, 1920. It appears that about 41,000 trade-unionists are enrolled 
in the movement, divided as follows: Building trades, 8,000; shearers, 
etc., 15,000; iron trades, 10,000; Broken Hill miners, 8,000. ‘Stop 
work”’ meetings were announced for September 4 by the iron trades 
and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, while other organizations, 
notably an engineering society, a molders’ federation, and the clec- 
trical trades and the Sinclonmatiien and plumbers’ unions, have stated 
that they will not hold such meetings. 

Although unanimous for the 44-hour week, various unions are not 
in accord on the question of working hours or the best course to 
pursue to secure the shorter week. 





Wages of Women in the Candy Industry in Verviers, Belgium. 


SUMMARY of a report on wages and cost of living of women 
A in the candy industry at Verviers, Province de Liage, Belgium, 
dated July 3, 1920, recently reached this bureau through the 
International Congress of Working Women (New York City). It 
shows that in a chocolate factory at that place the following wage 
scales were in force in March, 1919, and in March, 1920, the basis of 
payment being the nature of the work and the age of the workers, 
with no account being taken of experience. 
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WAGES OF CANDY WORKERS IN VERVIERS, BELGIUM, IN MARCH, 1919, AND 1920, 
BY OCCUPATION AND AGE OF WORKERS. 
[1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 





] j 
March, 1919. March, 1920. 
Occupation and age. ; 

Hourly {| »..,,,. | Hourly 


wage. eo 2 








Packers: Francs | Franes.| Francs. | Francs. 
ea 0. 70 0. 30 1, 00 0.15 
ER Bee Ce re . 90 
OO er .30 5 . 80 
a ae 2 
cv). ae a 
Half packers: 
a Se oe eres cre a0 19 
17 years... Eee Salah ae dcl . 60 .10 
Apprentices: 
Ee Pe es i” 
SE, a Sry ree . 40 
5. Ee eee SES Eee 30 


QO Oo 





The report states that women employed in taking chocolate out of 
the mold are paid 0.30 franc (5.8 cents, par) more per hour than the 
wages which they would receive as packers. Prior to the war the 
hours of labor were 57 a week and the wage was 2.25 francs (43.4 
cents, par) a day for first-class workers. 

At the time of the survey the hours were 494 a week, or 9 hours a 
day, with 14 hours for lunch. The week ends at Saturday noon, 
although employees in the shipping departments may work until 4 
o'clock with 25 per cent increase in pay for the first two hours and 50 

er cent increase for the following hours of overtime. The industry 
peing seasonal, only 36 hours are worked each week during the slack 
period, which extends over three to four months. Instead of reducing 
the number of workers the work on hand is divided among them so 
that all work the same number of hours. The wages remain the same, 
since all work is paid for by the hour. Payment by the piece is not 
allowed in Verviers, as the union regulations do not permit it. All 
workers are members of trade-unions. 

The report states that the number of bars of chocolate which a 
woman can wrap during a 9-hour day varies from 700 to 1,000, accord- 
ing to her skill. A survey recently made in a certain factory dis- 
closed the fact that not one of four women packers could average over 
900 bars a day working 9 hours, which gives a total of 19,800 bars for 
the four women during the week of 49} hours, or 54 days. 

The cost of living is about four times as much as just before the war, 
declares the report, potatoes advancing from 0.15 franc (2.9 cents, 
par) per kilo to 0.55 frane (10.6 cents, par), butter from 1.25 francs 
(24.1 cents, par) per pound to 7 francs ($1.35, par), and milk from 
0.20 france (3.9 cents, par) per quart to 0.90 franc (17.4 cents, par). 
The advance in cost of lodgings has been 30 to 40 per cent. A dress 
which before the war cost 80 francs ($15.44. par) now costs 250 francs 
($48.25, par). 
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Wages in Denmark in 1914, 1919, and 1920. 





HE following tables exhibit, respectively, average hourly wages 
paid to certain groups of workers in Denmark in 1914, the first 
quarter of 1919, oad the first quarter of 1920, and in certain 

occupations in 1914 and in the first quarter of 1920. The second 
table presents the data separately for ii city of Copenhagen and for 
the Provinces. In explanation, the United States minister at Copen- 
hagen, who forwarded the information under date of September 21, 
1920, through the Department of State, suggests that in grouping the 
trades the industry and trade to which the employees belong have been 
taken as a basis and within this group a division has been made accord- 
ing to the workers’ trade or skill as well as between male and female 
workers, and that the average amounts per hour are then calculated 
on the total paid within the period divided into the number of hours 
in which the work was performed, irrespective of whether or not the 
workers were employed by the hour or on piecework. It is further 
explained that in comparing the figures a the different periods 
account should be taken of some fluctuation in the number of workers 
and trades represented, but it is believed that the consequent dis- 
crepancies in the average total is of no great importance since in each 
case the totals are based on a large number of workmen representing 
many different trades. The table showing average hourly wages in 
1914, the first quarter of 1919, and the first quarter of 1920 is as 
follows: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED MALE WORKERS, AND 
OF WOMEN WORKERS IN DENMARK IN SPECIFIED PERIODS. 


{1 Gre at par=0.268 cent.] 
























































Average hourly wages. 
Number of | wieanl 
Locality, and kind of worker. Mor 3D | | First | First 
1920. | 1914. | quarter, | quarter, 
1919. | ~ 1920. 

! Copenhagen. | Ore. Ore. Ore. 
Skilled workers, male..........-........... Pe ices cabs t 25, 929 | 67.1 142 23¢ 
EET ree eee a ee ee 16, 095 47.5 118 190 

IN Ba oi bs a sina din eo odsve se tienece ce 42, 024 61.0 | 133 218 
cae ee De eae a ceh eae onbes 13, 376 32.3 66 114 
Tota] and average, all workers................-....-- 4 ; 55, 400 54. 4 | 119 193 
Provinces. 
NE SA, GON eo , c, ce enh oeed+seonane CAPSS See vane 23, 818 54.8 117 19] 
ES SPUN, MIDE din, doch och es dda Oohadsscutcccacctevees 21, 223 4).8 ag 158 
Total and average, male.....................-.------+-- 45, 041 48.2 | 108 175 
Women workers..............-. Be 8 OSES aE 2) a eee ee 6, 839 25.7 53 104 
Total and average, all workers. ....................-..-. 51, 880 44.9 104 166 
W hole country. 
i dn 2, ke ceded aden chaouvacccceuceend 49,747 61.3 131 214 
i i MN odbn thse s Sitbsescnswecdccecevened 37, 318 45.5 168 171 
Totaland average, males. ................0.-.-22--eeeee 87, 065 55.0 121 196 
PR II oid slats terse BW ied sins 345 sh Seles Shs os od een 29,215 29. 6 62 111 
Total and average, all workers...................-.--.- 107, 280 50. 2 112 180 
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The average wages per hour within each trade or group are shown 
in the following table. In comparing the wages in 1920 with those 


of 1914 allowance should be made for the constant depreciation of 
the value of the krone and the shortening of the working hours, 
which are now generally eight a day. 


AVERAGE WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK IN 1914 AND IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1920. 


{1 6re at par=0.268 cent.] 


Copenhagen. 


Occupation. 











ae 


tp hiintpharebinduinksbiwwanercese se 


Chocolate factories, skilled workers 
Chocolate factories, unskilled workers. . 
Chocolate factories, women 

Cannery works, women 

Cannery works, men 


Margarine factories, females 
Slaughterhouses, males 


Slaughterhouses, females... ................-...- 


Aleohol factories, males. ........- 


Alcohol factories, females................--...-.- 
EE EEE OE eee 


Sugar factories, females 
Te aban ecwdl 
Various trades, females. .... 


Tobacco. 
Cigar factories, skilled 


Cigar factories, unskilled 
Cigar factories, females 


ccc wascunewe 
IE OED. cc cccccaccccccccees 


Ropemakers, skilled 
Ropemakers, unskilled 


SIO, 0 <5 cecbeccccnesevccsctsee 


Trimming makers, skilled 


Trimming makers, females................-..-- 


Sailmakers 


lothing. 


ee a ace 


erg se bE a rue cheeses 


ES ES SE 
ERE, occ ctecccccesen 
Shoe factories, females. .................-------- 


Leather. 


ERE gS SSS 


Tannery workers, males..................--.-- 


Tannery workers, females...................... 


Building. 


EER Eee. 
CE GRIN OS RT 


SS See 
Painters 
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Num- 
he r of 
work- 


First ers 


quar- Mar. 31, 


ter, 1920. 


1920. 


Ore. 
192. : 
199 
209. 
167. 
106. 2 
160. 
Yo. 
a5 


4 
fi4 


ate hourly 


ant 


First 
| quar- 
ter, 
1920. 


1914 


. ) . 
ae 
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AVERAGE WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK IN 1914 AND IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1920—Continued. 


[1 Gre at par=0.268 cent.] 








Copenhagen. 


Average hourly A verage hourly 
wages. | Nu m- wages. 


. a 
Occupation. ber of 





| work- 

| First a ers, | First 
| quar- Pas 31, 

| ter, 

1920. 


1914 





Building—Concluded. 


Masons, skilled 
Masons, unskilled 
I ee ee | TN eb awne eee GutvaeWaueesen 
et, SLU. ks nawbwce ocdine seek 
Compenters, skilled 

arpenters, unskilled 
eee eet tR cc +s obckhdomhatbdsasaedmes 
Various workers 
Terrazzo workers 
Isolation workers 


% 2.4 BS oh p 
TATOO AIO WO" 


or 


one 
orm 


i ie eS attic onbensebe 
RENNES, SE eh, Cnr ae ey ee ee 





Coach etd i SR eh cape oes Fe 
Basket makers 


n nn _ o y 
DDH OM MOO 


Workers in piano factory 

Whip workers 

Harness makers and paper hamgers.................... 
ele 0 9 Ane a ahg we oteenansatn ethos 04 ccenen 
aioe pene nsinare tds wow kboien 


Stone, giass, and ceramic. 


Laborers and concrete 
Other workers 


Stonecutters, skilled 
Stonecutters, unskilled 
Gravel factories 


Saar te factories. 

Ceramic industry, skilled 

Ceramic industry, unskilled 
a a 
Glass cutters 








os Bad ar cian hase anal SeelG coimeam natin Kees a 
EET ee eee | ee Se ee 
Electricians 

a REE YE S SS S  Af aaere me crane ee cee eee 
4 toldworkers 


Ship Oia a 6500s awonpeniec geasseaps a ee St 
Blacksmiths and machinists........................... a. 
Silversmiths 


te “IDSs IO = or 








ooos! 
ogo 
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AVERAGE WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN DENMARK IN 1914 AND IN THE 
‘ FIRST QUARTER OF 1920—Concluded. 




















[1 Gre at par=0.2¢§ cent.] 
eek 
Copenhagen. | Provinces. 
Average hourly | | Average hourly 
: Num- wages. Num- | wages. 
Occupation. berof|__———C—C‘is:séCerrooff | 
work- | work- 

ers, First ers, | First 

Mar. 31, ai, | Quar- |Mar. 31, , | quar- 

1920, "| 1914 | ‘ter, | 1920. ’} 194 | ‘ter, 

1920. | 1920, 

Ch ical. e os es ee 

— Ore. | Ore | Ore. | Ore. 
WOE on cscscscccsoccsccescccccccecesccccccccesccceses 20 |..-..---| 169.7 4 159.9 
at Aned wtee sess cece cancer ccscssneccsescess 562} 43.4) 161.5 OOO fence... 160.5 
Sulphuric EE IE re a 118} 50.0] 186.8 520 | 16.2 163.0 

Match factories, males... .. (Acct he phe hine ce cheaeateae 105 16.5 1) ES PE Pee ‘ 

Match factories, females..............- TES Se 180; 28.5) 101.8 }......../.... ‘iat 
Miscellaneous, males... ........-..---------e-eeeeeeeee | 481; 46.6) 167.4 | IB decceces 159. 8 
el an edbnpccacsssnestthecdsseses 695 27.8 96.3 | | 84.5 
Graph ic industry. 

EE Atinckpmiceoasencevocesesescessensegese | 161 43.8) 152.6] 906/ 36.0 145 

7 ypeeregeers wc ecec ccc cececcesc cence seen c cece ccecees | 1,728; 78.0; 223.3] 1,065 61.1 210 
Lithographers.........---+--++++2---22--e eee eeeeeeeees 173 | 68.0 | 230.7 | 106 60. 7 194. 8 
itch Goda cn i666 seb ccdecasseencesccs ces 89} 76.1 Mn hs cacvossivestsbnel indeetwis 
Ch ccs cbsathitotensenaernanscomesans 155 57.1 165.7 | 45 15.8 172. 1 
Primtees, SOUNDING ..... 2.020 cccee--- nee ese neces eens 136) 35.2 104.9] 102 23.1 104.0 

Lithographic workers, males... -.....-..-..--.--------- 56 41.5 . 172.1] 25 7.0 130 
Lithographic workers, females... ......-...-....--.-.. 77} 31.8: 105.2 49 26.3 84.9 
Book binders, —- b wigdhipain alive en ea 343 | 50.5 | 226.8 | 104 13.7 165. 1 
Bookbinders, females... .........-------+----0------00- 503 26.9 | 117.3 | 54 20.0 93.3 
Paper-ware industries, males...........-...-----.----- | Se | 174.6 | * 135. 4 
Paper-ware industries, females. . . ..--- sc ed ih fe dashed AD has sadans 100.7 | - 4 hie NS 91.9 

Various occupations. 

Expressmenm .......-...----- Sh thernecsececceceessceses 887; 45.0} 163.0 | 1,093 41,1] 146.0 
PEM betecccuecscscncusceseccccccocsecusscecss 474) 87.4] 134.2 2), aaa 97.1 
DM cctriswccsncasccs canccoebuddstbbant 242; 28.8 87.0 i 25. 7 81.0 
a kbs chekiedinwenene<oneaeenceness 9 eee 84.5 __ eee 73.5 
i eS dete anad Apheewecneoandansoséepas 1,999 28. 5 80.8 679 25.6 72.4 





It is stated that since the first quarter wages have experienced a 
considerable rise, the general agreement reached between the chie! 
organizations of employers and workers in April last adding an 
increase of 8 per cent to all wages, and the regulations consequent 
upon the sabileation of the price level figures in August raising all 
wages by 13 Gre (3.5 cents par) per hour. Thus, to get at the present 
Wages an increase approximating 14 per cent should be added to 
“— of the figures for the first quarter of 1920, quoted in the above 
table. 
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New Wage Agreement Affecting German Transport Workers.! 


N AGREEMENT drawn up by the German Transport Workers’ 
Unions and the Central Association of Ship Owners, effective 
October 1, 1920, provides monthly wage rates as follows: 


WAGE SCALE FOR GERMAN TRANSPORT WORKERS, EFFECTIVE OCT. 1, 1920. 


{1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 











Monthly 


Occupation, wage 


Marks. 





i a les ice ekhwtisbwakebdesecetusnessaccces 
Boatswains on voyages to North Sea or Baltic 
on os ceases ds Gbbdbnbbececescccebeces 
Able-bodied seamen on voyages to North Sea or Baltic 
Ordinary seamen 

““Y oung seamen” 
Re ech sbebdadekh supaNEssecsedinseccheceeyedeeoccbeakenesagescccccccsteveees 
en nO GED ROTM WOW a oon ons 5 occ cc ccccecccsecdcescccossyccccnctcccesse 
Assistant machinists on voyages to North Sea or Baltic 

SE a aie’ dudes dpdbweeesyeSSSeveetlCdscnctscrcucccceseccce- 

Waiters and messmen 








Wages in Barcelona, Spain. 


HE American consul general at Barcelona, Spain, under date of 
- August 20, sent to the Department of State a communication 
which was forwarded to this bureau, giving the following data 
as to wages received by skilled labor in Barcelona. The consul in 
this connection states that at the present time laborers, operators, 
and skilled mechanics work eight hours a day and six days a week, 
in accordance with the Spanish law which became effective early in 
1919. Two hours are allowed for lunch. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF SKILLED LABOR IN BARCELONA, SPAIN, IN AUGUST, 


[1 peseta at par=19.3 cents.] 











. Average ; Average 
Occupation. weekly | Occupation. 
wage. 





Pesetas. | 
66 Carpenters 
42 || 
56 || Creme operators. .................6...... 
72 || Press drill operators. .................... 
48 | Electricians 
60 
Screw machine operators 66 | Gear cutters : 
Shaper hands : 44 | Grinders and polishers. ................. 
Inspectors 
| Porters and cleaners 
| Watchmen 
Keyseaters 
. Lathe hands 
|| Rivet finishers 








The pay of mechanics in the southern cities of Spain, the consul 
adds, is from 10 per cent to 35 per cent under the rates paid in the 
northern Provinces. Generally speaking, overtime is opposed by 
the trade-unions in Spain. 


1 Data ogo by American Commission at Berlin, under date of Oct. 14, 1920, transmitted to thi 
Bureau by the Department of State. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Industrial Rehabilitation of Disabled Women.’ 
A S THE administrative agency of the new industrial rehabilitation 


act,?> approved June 2, 1920, the Federal Board for Voca- 

tional Education recognizes the right of disabled women to 
‘‘the benefits of this law and believes it to be the duty of the States to 
provide equally for women as for men the vocational education 
intended by the act.” 

It is conservatively estimated that there are 12,000,000 women 
wage-earners in the United States. Statistics for 12 large cities 
show that ‘“‘there are more working girls between the ages of 14 and 
16 in the continuation schools than there are girls in the high schools.” 
According to a report (1919-20) made by a special agent of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, the increase, since 1916, of 
women workers in the four industries given below has been: 

Per cent. 
eh cc tnbannh cheeses dhedes knasadneduge 
Automobile 


It has been the experience of industry that the number of women at work has not 
diminished since the war to the extent expected. There is, therefore, the probability 
that the industrial rehabilitation of women will become increasingly important. 

Although the recent statistical records of several of the State 
industrial accidents boards and commissions would seem to indicate 
that the number of accidents to women in industry is small, it must 
be remembered that industrial accident reports are incomplete and 
also that women have not been included to any great extent under 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Until recently approximately 
one-third of the women workers were in domestic service and one- 
fourth in agricultural pursuits. The State workmen’s compensation 
laws do not cover domestic service, and except in New Jersey and 
Hawaii, agricultural employments are also excluded from such laws. 

» ag p10) 


Another factor recognized by those who study the question as responsible for the 
comparatively small number of accidents involving women workers is their natural 
caution, together with the installation in many plants of safety devices for their pro- 
tection. So great has been the reduction in the number of accidents in some plants 
since the employment of women, and the consequent reduction of cost, that women 
have been retained as employees in preference to men. This happened, according 
to the company’s employment manager, in the General Electric Co., of Philadelphia. 
It was found that the number of accidents during the time women were employed on 
the great cranes in the plant was so materially reduced that the company refused to 
dismiss the women for men after the war. Another city reported the elevator service 
much improved, as to safety, during the time girl operators were used. 


! Source: The Vocational Summary, October, 1920, p. 86. Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D.C 


2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Apr., 1920, pp. 202-206, and June, 1920, pp. 186, 187. 
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All disabled women, however, are included in the industrial rehabili- 
tation act whether they come from the ranks of the 12,000,000 women 
gainfully employed or from the ranks of the 25,000,000 women over 
10 years of age who are not wage earners but are occupied in their 
own homes, the disabled women who have not been gainfully em- 
ployed being eligible for vocational rehabilitation in order that they 
may be fitted to earn a living. 

It is thoyght that possibly reticence may deter some women from 
availing themselves of the benefits of the act, and it is suggested that 
in order to carry out effectually the purposes of this legislation such 
agencies as the Red Cross, women’s clubs, women’s unions and trade- 
union auxiliaries, church societies, and women’s business leagues be 
called upon to cooperate in publicity plans and im establishing 
a proper public attitude toward the work. 

The appointment oi a woman as supervisor of the rehabilitation of women in each 
State should be encouraged. It is generally admitted that the success of this work 
of industrial rehabilitation depends upon the degree of personal effort expended, and 


the individual consideration given each ease; and women possess special qualifications 
to meet these requirements. 





A Company Institute of Technology. 


large motor company in the Middle West, to provide prom- 

ising young men with higher training in engineering. Course: 
will be given in mechanical, chemical, and electrical engineering, each 
course occupying four years, half of which time is to be spent in the 
shops and the other half in class, lecture room, and laboratories, alter- 
nating every two weeks. Whether they are engaged in class or shop 
work, the freshmen ' are to receive approximately $20 a week. The 
work in all the courses will be the same the first year. After the first 
year the student will specialize with the advice of the officers. 

For laboratory work the students will have available to them the 
vast scientific equipment of the company at its various plants—a 
railroad, a mine, a lumber camp, and various subsidiary operations. 

It is felt that the company’s tremenduous facilities for research work and ed- 
ucation should, for the benefit of the country at large, be used not only for com- 


mercial supremacy and profit, but for the general elevation and equipment of young 
American manhood. 


Commercial standards as to methods and cost of manufacture, shop 
organization, accuracy, production, and time will be emphasized. 
The company takes the position that— 

Mere “inspection trips” can not ibly be a substitute for this actual participa- 
tion im production. “School works ” have decided disadvantages. Real work- 
——- @ production basis call for little readjustment when the training period is 

nis . 

A certificate of graduation from a preparatory school is not a guar- 
antee of acceptance by the institute. ‘Conditional admission will 
be entirely at the diseretion of the officers.” To be eligible for enter- 
ing a course a candidate must be at least 18 years of age, and a per- 
sonal interview is necessary before he is considered for admission. 


A N INSTITUTE of technology has just been established by » 








1 At this time announcement is made only in regard to freshmen. 
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A physical examination by a physician of the company is also 
required. , 

ith reference to students who have already attended a college or 
university it is stated that no advance standing will be granted during 
1920-21 but that announcement concerning such cases will be made 
at a later date. 

In order to be graduated a student must have earned during the 
four years of his course 384 hours of credit—192 hours of academic 
and 192 hours shop credit. He must also submit a written thesis on 
a subject selected in consultation with a faculty adviser. 

Graduate students of the institute will be under no obligation to 
the company nor will the company regard itself as obligated to such 
students. 

—— — —mtp noe 


Vocational Opportunities in the Industries of Ontario. 


HE Ontario (Canada) Department of Labor is issuing a series of 
bulletins entitled ‘‘ Vocational Opportunities in the Industries of 
Ontario.”"' Four of these bulletins have already appeared, No. 

1, consisting of a general introduction to the series, and Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4 dealing, respectively, with surveys already made of department 
and notion stores, of dressmaking and millinery establishments, 
and of the garment-making industry. The surveys were authorized 
by the Government in 1918, which required employers, workers, and 
other persons to supply information concerning rates of wages, hours 
of labor, regularity of employment, and other matters. 

In department and notion stores the work is said to be regular 
throughout the year for 75 per cent of the force. The proportion of 
workers receiving upwards of $30 a week is given as 5.3, while about 
41 per cent of the men and 2 per cent of the women receive $20 or 
over and 30 per cent of the women receive $12 or over. 

In the report on dressmaking and millinery establishments it ts 
stated that the former employment is well regularized, and that while 
the general level of wages is low the chances of earning $25 a week 
are fairly good as compared with other employments open to women. 
In the millinery trade the proportion of those receiving $15, $20, $25, 
and $30 a imack and over is said to compare favorably with those in 
other industries. 

The garment-making industry is said to offer a field for a large 
number of workers. 4 to wages, it is stated that on the basis of 
the weekly wage there was a larger number of more highly paid workers 
in the manufacture of women’s clothing than in men’s in case of both 
men and women in 1917 and in 1918, but the work is usually more 
seasonal in the former. This industry offers splendid opportunities 
to those capable of becoming designers or executives. Of the em- 
ployees, other than executives, in men’s and women’s factory clothing, 
316, or 27.4 per cent, of the men and 27, or 9.6 per cent, of the women, 
were receiving a weekly wage of $25 or more. 








1 Ontario. Department of Labor. Vocational opportunities in the industries of Ontario. A survey. 
Bulletins Nos. 1 to4. Toronto, 1920. 26, 38, 23, 29 pp. ; 
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The Portland (Oregon) Plan of Preventing Labor Disputes. 


N MAY 27, 1919, a joint agreement was adopted by the General 
Building Contractors’ Association and the Building Trades 
Council of Portland, Oreg., after having been duly ratified 

by each labor union concerned, which, according to the manager 
of the Builders Exchange of that city, has “wiped out all strikes, 
lockouts, and stoppages of work and provided machinery for the 
handling of all Po utes that might arise and also provided 
means whereby trouble might be anticipated and attacked before 
an open break occurred.”’ The scheme is not Utopian, declares 
the manager, but it ‘“‘has functioned, with the usual number of 
complaints arising, well along into its second year 90 per cent 
perfect or better.’ The records show that under its operation 
not one job has been struck, not one lockout recorded, no stop- 
yage of work worth mentioning has occurred, not one dollar of 
on on account of labor trouble to manufacturers of and dealers 
in building materials has been reported, and contracts with the 
building public have been fully carried out. Not all building con- 
tractors of the city are members of the association but all benefit by 
the agreement, and no provision is made in the agreement to take 
care of the effect on wages of the varying supply and demand of 
labor. These are admittedly weak points. It does not bar any 
man from work and permits union and nonunion men to work side 
by side. It, however, requires that if the union representing any 
trade can promptly su Si competent men as needed these men 
shall be given the first chance to work. 

The matter of the possible injustice to the nonunion man by reason of giving the 
union men the preference when available was carefully considered and it was con- 
cluded that in view of the well-recognized fact that the nonunion man held out for 
the same scale and the same hours that the unions had succeeded in establishing that 
there would be nothing essentially un-American in insisting that since he wanted al! 
the unions had gained that he be expected to join them and contribute his share to 
the support of the council and thereby strengthen the work of the agreement. 


Text of the Agreement. 


HE success that has attended the working of the agreement has 
been due to three factors, in the opinion of the manager of the 
Builders Exchange: (1) The generally acknowledged attitude on 
the part of the eres to shoot straight with their men; (2) 
An exceptionally high grade lot of business agents; and (3) A very 
large peneeneee of home owners, citizens, and tax payers among the 
men themselves. 

The agreement was to be in effect until May 1, 1920, but im the 
latter part of March both parties agreed to extend its provisions for 
another year, until May 1, 1921, or “until the adoption of a subse- 
quent agreement.” The following is the text of the agreement: 
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Agree ment, 


This agreement, made in duplicate and entered into this 27th day of May, 1919, by 
and between the General Building Contractors’ Association of Portland, hereinafter 
designated party of the first part, and the Building Trades Council of Portland, herein- 
after designated party of the second part, 

Witnesseth: 

1. That for and in consideration of the continuance of harmonious relations, and the 
maintenance of stability in the conditions of employment, and the continuance of 
mutually beneficial personal relations, and for the purpose of preventing strikes and 
lockouts by facilitating just and peaceful adjustments of disputes and grievances that 
may arise from time to time, between employers and employees, the parties hereto 
have agreed that the rules and regulations hereinafter set forth in this agreement shall 
be binding on all parties hereto, both severally and collectively. 

2. Further: That both parties hereby agree that there shall be no strikes, lockouts, 
or stoppage of work without the sanction of the joint conference board, of which parties 
hereto are members, through their representatives, and that they will by all lawful 
means compel their members to comply with the arbitration agreement and working 
rules as jointly agreed upon and adopted, and that where a member or members, 
affiliated with either of the two parties to this agreement, refuse to do so, they shall be 
suspended from membership in the association or union to which they belong. 

It is understocd that on all buildings or jobs under construction, alteration,and 
repair, no member of the second part shall be deprived of his right as an individual to 
refuse to work in immediate conjunction with anyone in his own trade on any con- 
struction work which is not proceeding in accordance with the terms of this agreement 
and working rules mutually agreed on in his trade and with the terms of the joint 
agreement in force between the General Building Contractors’ Association of Portland 
and the Building Trades Council of Portland. 

3. Principles upon which this agreement is based.—Both parties hereto (this day) 
hereby adopt the following principles as an absolute basis for their joint agreement 
and working rules, and to govern the action of the arbitration board as hereinafter 
provided for: 

(1) That there shall be no limitations as to the amount of work a man shall perform 
during a working day. 

(2) That there shall be no restrictions of the use of machinery or tools. 

(3) That no person shall have the right to interfere with workmen during working 
hours, , 

(4) That the use of apprentices shall be subject to the decision of the joint conference 
board. 

(5) That the superintendent shall be the agent of the employer. 

(6) That workmen are at liberty to work for whomsoever they see fit, but shall 
demand and receive the wages agreed upon by the joint conference board in their 
trade, under all circumstances. 

(7) That workmen working for other than parties of the “rst part are not entitled to 
protection afforded by this agreement. 

(8) That the party of the first part or any of its members will not lump, give out as 
piecework, contract, or subcontract brickwork, carpenter work, concrete work or 
labor. It is mutually understood that the provisions of this section shall in no way 
operate to prevent any member of the first party from taking bids on the items herein 
enumerated, provided (1) such bids are taken for the purpose of making up an original 
estimate, and provided (2) the party taking such bids shall not at the same time 
become a competitor of those from whom bids are asked by figuring the same work, 
and provided (3) that the work is awarded to the party whose bid is used in the general 
estimate. 

(9) (a) That the party of the second part or any of its members will not lump, do 

iecework, or subcontract brickwork, carpenter work, concrete work or labor. 

(6) That the party of the second part or any of its members will not work for any 
person or persons < contract or subcontract brickwork, carpenter work, concrete 
work or labor separately. It is mutually understood that nothing in the provisions 
of this section shall prevent a member of the second part from working for any person 
who makes his own complete estimate, but he shall not work for any person or persons 
who submits a bid on any work in his line aiter the contract has been awarded. 

(10) That a workman of one craft may be required to do the work of another craft 
provided it does not exceed four hours, or until the workman of the proper craft arrives. 

(11) That all parties will be bound by the several principles herein, and by decisions 
of the arbitration board and the joint conference board. 
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4. Arbitration board.—Both parties hereto agree that they will at their annual 
election each year elect an arbitration committee to serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected and qualified. In case oi death, expulsion, removal, or dis- 
qualification of a member, or members, of the arbitration board, such vacancy shall be 
filled by the association or council at its next regular meeting. 

5. Number-of members.—The arbitration board shall consist of ten members, five 
representatives from the party of the first part and five from the party of the second 
part, who shall within thirty days after the signing of this agreement, meet and elect 
a president, secretary, and treasurer. This board shall serve until May 1, 1920. 
Quorum shall consist of an equal number from each party to this agreement, but shall 
not be less than three from each party. 

6. Qualifications of members of the arbitration board.—No member who is not engaged 
in the trade, or who holds a public office, either elective or appointive, under the 
municipal, county, State, or National Government, shall be eligible to act as the 
representative on this arbitration board; and any member shall become disqualified 
to act as a member thereof immediately upon his election or appointment to any 
public office or employment. This clause, however, may be waived by unanimous 
consent of the arbitration board. 

7. Umpire.—An umpire shall be selected by the arbitration board as needed and 
who is in nowise connected with either party to this agreement. 

8. Power of board.—The arbitration board shall have full power to enforce this 
agreement entered into between the parties hereto. 

9. Time of meeting.—The arbitration board shall meet upon forty-eight hours’ 
notice to transact business, upon written request of either party hereto. 

10. Rules of procedure.—When a dispute or grievance arises between a journeyman 
and his employer (parties hereto), the question at issue shall be submitted in writing 
to the presidents of the two organizations, and upon their failure to meet within thirty- 
six hours and agree and settle it, or, if one party to the dispute is dissatisfied with the 
decision, it shall then be submitted to the arbitration board. The arbitration board 
shall hear the evidence and decide in accordance therewith. All verdicts shall be 
decided by majority vote, by secret ballot, to be rendered in writing and be final 
and binding upon both parties. Ifthe arbitration board is unable to agree, the umpire 
shall be requested to sit with them, and after he has heard the evidence, cast the 
deciding vote. In the event of any dispute or grievance arising between the officers, 
business agents or individual members of the party of the second part and their em- 
ployers (party of the first part), or their officials ot individual members, for any cause 
whatsoever, there shall be no cessation or abandonment of the work on the part of 
either party to this agreement or any of their members, individually or collectively, 
but such grievance or dispute shall be settled as herein provided. 

11. Power to summon members.—The arbitration board has the right to summon any 
member or members affiliated with either party hereto against whom complaint is 
lodged for violating this agreement or working rules, and also to appear as witness. 
The summons shall be handed to the president or secretary of the association or union 
to which the member belongs, and heshall cause the member or members to be notified 
to appear before the arbitration board on the dateset. Failure to appear when notified 
except (in the opinion of the board) valid excuse is given, shall subject a member to 
an assessment of twenty-five dollars, for the first default, fifty dollars for the second, 
and suspension for the third. 

12. Stopping of work and penalties.—No member or members affiliated with second 
party shall leave his or their work except as under provisions of section 2, under 

nalty of an assessment of not less than twenty-five dollars. Any member or mem- 

ers affiliated with either of the two parties hereto violating any part of this agreement 
or the working rules established by the joint conference board shall be subject to an 
assessment of from ten to two hundred dollars, which assessment shall be collected 
by the president of the association or union to which the offending member or mem- 
bers belong, and by him paid to the treasurer of the arbitration board not later than 
thirty days after the date of levying of the assessment. 

13. Collection of penalties and suspensions.—lf the assessment is not paid by the 
offender or offenders, it shall be paid out of the treasury of the association or union 
of which the offender or offenders were members at the time the assessment was levied 
oan him or them within sixty days from date of levying same; or in lieu thereof 
the association or union to which he or they belong shall suspend the offender or 
offenders and officially certify such nsion to the arbitration board within ten 
days from the time of suspending, and the arbitration board shall cause a suspension 
decree to be read by the president of both association and the union at their next 
regular meeting. No one who has been suspended from membership in the associa- 
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tion or union for neglect or refusal to abide by the decision of the arbitration board 

can again be admitted to membership except by paying his assessment or by unani- 
mous consent of the arbitration board. All assessments assessed by the arbitration 
board and collected during the year shall be equally divided between the two 
parties hereto by the arbitration board at the last regular meeting in April. 

14. Abandonment of work.—The abandonment of work by the individual members 
of the party of the second part, either separately or collectively by concerted or sepa- 
rate action, on any building or buildings, being constructed by or for any member of 
party of the first part, will be considered a breach of this agreement, unless the party 
of the second part, upon demand, furnishes within twenty-four hours an equal number 
of competent men for such work. 

15. Scarcity of workmen.—Ii after a thirty-six hour notice to the party of the second 
part they are unable to furnish all members of the party of the first part a required 
number of competent men, then the party of the first part shall be entitled to procure 
and employ the men required until party of the second part shall furnish same. 

16. Superintendent.—The superintendent, if any, shall be selected by and be the 
agent of the employer. He shall be a competent mechanic in his trade, and subject 
to the terms of this agreement and its working rules and decisions of the arbitration 
board. 

17. Steward. —The steward, if any, shall represent the journeymen. He shall be 
elected by and from among the men in his trade working on the same building or job, 
and shali, while acting as steward, be subject to the rules and decisions of the arbi- 
tration board. Heshall not leave his work or interfere with workmen during working 
hours. He shall always, while at work, carry a copy of the working rules with him. 

18. Rights of presidents to visit jobs.—The presidents of both parties hereto or their 
representatives, carrying proper credentials, shall be allowed to visit jobs during 
working hours to interview the contractor or steward, but shall in no way hinder the 
progress of the work or interview the men during working hours. 

19. Handling of tools, etc.-—The handling of all tools, etc., working machinery, and 
appliances shall be done by members parties to this agreement and helpers in the 
trade, who are using same in their work. 

20. Holidays.—The following days (or days celebrated as such) shall be recognized 
as legal holidays: State and general elections, New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. No work shall 
be done on these days, except to protect life and property. 

21. Afiikations.—Both parties to this agreement hereby agree that they will not 
affiliate or connect themselves with any other body whose rules or by-laws, now or 
in the future, conflict with this agreement. 

_ 22. Conflicting rules.—No by-laws or rules conflicting with this agreement or work- 
ing rules agreed upon shall be passed or enforced by either party hereto against any 
of its affiliated members. 

23. Joint conference board.—It is mutually agreed by the parties hereto that a joint 
conference board shall be established, consisting of three members, to be elected by 
the General Building Contractors’ Association, of Portland, and three members by 
each union having representation in the Building Trades Council. This joint con- 
ference board shall meet on Monday of each week at 1.30 p. m. to talk over and con- 
sider methods of bettering conditions. Nothing transacted at this meeting shall be 
considered as final. Any suggestion for bettering conditions of the parties hereto, 
apes by the joint conference board, can only be passed on finally as described 

Ow: 

24. This joint conference board shall be subject to calls to settle wage and working 
rule adjustments only. The joint conference board shall meet whenever formally 
requested, either by the General Building Contractors’ Association or the craft di- 
rectly concerned, and shall have the power by 2 majority vote to authorize the re- 
quested adjustment, either in wages or working rules. It is provided, however, that 
no adjustments shall at any time change the then prevailing minimum rate of wages 
more than forty cents (40c.) per day of eight hours, and the said changes so decided 
upon shall become effective ninety days after dete upon which said joint conference 
board shall vote such change. Working rule adjusiments shall become effective im- 
mediately after adoption by the joint conference board. Only the three board mem- 
bers elected by the craft whose wage or working rule adjustment is under consideration 
shall sit with the three elected by the General Building Contractors’ Association dur- 

the wage or working rule adjustment session. Action by the joint conference 
board shall not in any way alter this agreement. The wages (except as above pro- 
vided), also rules and working conditions of employment prevailing on May first in 
successive year shall continue for the ensuing year. Any request for change in 
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wages must be me by the party of the recond prt before same may be pre- 
sented to joint conference board. i 

25. Working rules.—It is agreed the working rules and wages as adopted by the 
joint conference board shall become a part of this agreement when signed by the 
president and secretary of each of the parties hereto. 

26. Jurisdiction.—Multnomah County. 

27. It is agreed by the parties hereto that this agreement shall remain in full force 
and effect until May 1, 1920. It is further agreed by the parties hereto that this 
agreement shall be signed in duplicate by the president and secretary of each of the 
organizations hereto. 


i  —- 


The Rochester Plan of Industrial Democracy. 
. A N ACCOUNT of the plan evolved by the Clothiers’ Exchange 


of Rochester and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 

America for the settlement of industrial disputes and problems 
is given by Meyer Jacobstein, labor manager for one of the clothing 
firms of that city, under the title “Can industrial democracy be 
efficient ?”’ in the Bulletin of the Taylor Society (New York City) 
for August, 1920 (pp. 153-159). 

It appears from this article that nearly two years ago at a time 
when there was industrial peace in the clothing industry in the 
city the first steps toward working out this plan were taken by 
members of the employers’ association who expressed the desire for 
cooperation in effecting industrial stability to the president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. As at that time only about 25 
per cent of the workers belonged to the amalgamated no attempt 
was made to conclude an agreement for the workers as a whole. In 
the agreement finally concluded between the employers and members 
of the union the employer’s right to manage his own business and 
to operate on the open-shop principle with the understanding that 
union members were not to be discriminated against was conceded. 
The right of the management to introduce changes in the technique 
of manufacture as long as it did not interfere with the welfare 
of the workers and the right of the employer to secure continuous 
production were also recognized. ‘To secure continuous production 
the union agreed to abandon the strike and in turn the employers 
surrendered the use of the lockout. The workers were conceded 
the right to organize and affiliate with an outside organization, to 
act collectively in dealing with employers, and to be represented by 
representatives of their own choosing, not necessarily from within 
the plant. These were the essential points in the agreement. 

Machinery was necessary to make this agreement function, so 
the Clothiers’ Exchange, a strong employers’ organization, delegated 
to a labor committee composed of the heads of the five largest firms 
authority to shape its labor policies which in turn are administered 
by labor managers representing the 18 firms in the exchange. The 
labor managers are required to help shape the labor policies for the 
entire trade and in addition to administer these policies in_ their 
own factories, though most of them have the assistance of technical 
experts and standardization of employment procedure is seeured 
through cooperative joint action by the labor managers. 

On the workers’ side there is equally good organization. Tho 
various crafts have their local unions which in turn are consolidated 
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into a joint board having a general manager, a staff of business 
agents, and the assistance of national organizers assigned to Rochester 
from national headquarters. The technical price committees of the 
workers meet with the employers’ price committees. 

In spite of the agreement it was recognized that with two strong 
organizations conflicts were likely to occur, so an impartial chair- 
man is provided for who is chosen and financed by both sides. When- 
ever a disagreement can not be settled by the labor manager and 
business agent it is referred to the impartial chairman whose decision 
is final and binding on both parties. The constant interpretation 
which a constitution requires is provided for in the creation of a 
labor adjustment board which meets once a week and is presided 
over by the impartial chairman. 

Some of the questions which come before the labor adjustment 
board and the impartial chairman are as follows: What is a fair 
piece rate on a given operation? What is a fair production standard 
for a weekly wage on a given operation? Has there been discrim- 
ination against a union worker? Has a worker been discharged 
arbitrarily and unreasonably by the employer? How shall an 
unruly worker be disciplined in the shop? How shall an unruly 
employer be disciplined by the worker? When work is slack shall 
the employer discharge help or give an equal distribution of work 
to all? Can the union compel an employer to discipline the viola- 
tion of the union rule by a disobedient union worker? How shall 
women be paid on jobs ordinarily held by men? Has the em- 
ployer a right to introduce a new machine or cause a change in the 
method of production in an operation ? 

It is stated that all these questions and many others have been 
settled satisfactorily by the new method and that the democratic 
plan of cooperation is building up a constructive leadership and 
trained citizens who are capable, efficient, and enlightened. On 
the other hand, there are still certain things lacking owing to the 
backward state of the industry such as a central production control 
system, routing and dispatching, and stores keeping or materials 
classification systems, but it is expected that the effects of the 
cooperative enterprise will be to prepare the way for scientific man- 
agement. The experiment is still so young that it is impossbile to 
predict its ultimate success with any degree of certainty but the 
writer of the article believes that the plan is built on correct prin- 
ciples and that they may expect to succeed in working out a plan 
which will be of value to all industries. 


New Agreement Affecting Men’s Clothing Industry in Rochester, N. Y. 


HE agreement under which the clothing manufacturers and 
T workers of Rochester have been working for a year expired on 
June 1,1920. Pending the outcome of negotiations for a new 
agreement the old one was allowed to continue in force, thus mak- 
ing no break in the friendly cooperation between employers and 
workers. The new agreement is dated August 3, 1920, and was 
signed by representatives of the two parties after it had been ratified 
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by a referendum vote, in which every employee and every manu- 
facturer had an opportunity to approve or disapprove it. The 
agreement continues in force until May 31, 1922, and is as follows: 


Labor Agreement, Men’s Clothing Industry, Rochester, N.Y. 


1. This agreement made between the members of the Clothiers’ Exchange of 
Rochester, New York, as individuals acting through the said exchange as their rep- 
resentative, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, shall become efiec- 
tive after ratification by the members of both parties, and the fact of such ratification 
shall be indicated by an exchange of notes between the president of the exchange 
and the president of the amalgamated. The agreement shall continue in force until 
May 31, 1922. 

Handling of Grievances, 


2. The right of the workers in the industry to bargain collectively is agreed to, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is recognized as the organization of 
the workers, duly authorized to act as the agency for collective dealing with the em- 
ployers. ‘The employees in every shop shall elect representatives to take up their 
cases with the management in the first instance. If the shop representatives can 
not agree with the management, then a union representative shall be called in. The 
employers shall appoint duly authorized representatives of the management, who 
shail he responsible for carrying into effect the terms and conditions of this agree- 
ment in all their shops. 

Power of Hiring. 


3. The power to hire shall remain with the employer, but in cases where discrimi- 
nation on account of union membership is charged, the impartial chairman shall have 
the right of review; and if facts are brought before the impartial chairman that ap- 
pear to indicate that the labor policy of amy house is calculated to undermine the 
union, he shall have the power to review that policy. 


Power of Discharging. 


4, The power to discharge and suspend employees remains with the employer, 
but it is agreed that this power will be exercised with justice and due regard for the 
rights of the workers; and if any worker feels that he has been unjustly treated in the 
exercise of this power, he may appeal to the labor adjustment board hereinafter men- 
tioned, which shall have the power of review in all such cases. 


Changes in Shop Management. 


5. The right of the, employer to make changes in shop management and methods 
of manufacturing is recognized, such changes to be made without loss to the em- 
ployees directly affected. 

No Strikes or Lockouts. 


6. There shall be no strikes, lockouts, or stoppages of work in any shop covered by 
this agreement. 
Equal Division of Work. 


7. The mye ty of equal division of work is recognized, and during slack seasons 
work shall be divided as far as practicable among all the workers in the shop. 


Labor Adjustment Board. 


8. The administration of this agreement is vested in alaber adjustment board, con- 
sisting of representatives of the employers and of representatives of the workmen, 
together with an impartial chairman selected by parties. The representatives 

the employers and the representatives of the workmen upon this board shall have 
an equal vote, regardless of the number of representatives of either side, and in case 
of a tie vote the impartial chairman shall cast the decisive vote. All disputes or 
differences over questions arising under this agreement which the parties hereto are 
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unable to adjust between themselves shali be referred to the labor adjustment board 
for adjustment or arbitration. This board shall have full and final jurisdiction over 
all such questions and its decisions shall be conclusive, except as may be otherwise 
provided by agreement of the parties hereto. Except where the board itself shall 
otherwise determine, the chairman of the board shall be authorized to take original 
jurisdiction of all cases and controversies arising under this agreement and to adjust 
or decide them in accordance with rules of practice and procedure established by 
the board. Decisions of the chairman shall be binding on both parties. It is agreed 
that William M, Leiserson shall continue to act as chairman of the labor adjustment 
board. 

9. The board shall have authority to make such rules, regulations, and supple- 
mentary arrangements not inconsistent with this agreement as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the principles of this agreement or to apply these principles to new 
questions whenever they arise. It may also define, describe, an/ limit the penalties 
to be imposed for the violation of any of the provisions of this agreement. 

10. The expenses of the labor adjustment board shall be borne equally by both 
parties to this agreement. 

Char ges in Wage Scales. 


il. Upon the petition of either party the labor adjustment board shail have the 

ower to determine whether important changes have taken place within the cloth- 
ing industry, or in industrial conditions generally, which warrant changes in general 
wage levels or in hours of work; and if it is decided that such changes are warranted, 
negotiations shall begin between the parties hereto. In the event of a disagreement, 
the question shall be submitted to arbitration. 

12. Upon the petition of either party, any adjustment of wages of individuals or 
sections that may be necessary in order to remove serious and unjust inequalities in 
pay may be made at any time during the life of this agreement, provided that no 
request for such adjustment shall be heard by the impartial chairman until he ha: 
been authorized to consider it by the labor adjustment board. A decision by the 
impartial chairman in such a matter shall take effect and operate during and after 
the first full work week after the date of the decision unless the parties otherwise 
agree. 

Minimum Wage. 


13. A minimum wage for all beginners in the industry and a probationary period 


during which the employer shall be free to discharge such help without question 
shall be fixed by the labor adjustment board. 


Regular Working Hours. 


14. The regular hours of work shall be forty-four per week, to be worked eight ho 
on the five days preceding Saturday and four hours on Saturday. 


Payment for Overtime. 


15. For work done in excess of the regular number of hours per dey, overtime shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half. 


Sanitary Control. 
16. The labor adjustment board is authorized to exercise sanitary control over 
shops covered by this agreement, and it shall have authority to make regulations 
designed to protect the health and safety of the workers in the shops. 


Abolition of Home Work. 


17. It is agreed that home work shall be abolished and the labor sdjustment board 
shall investigate and work out procedure to this end. 
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Application of the Golden Rule in Business. 


lations between employer and workers has been found in a 

large wholesale tailoring establishment in the Middle West. 
So closely is this old principle, laid down 1900 years ago, followed 
in this plant that, according to a communication to the Bureau from 
the management, while strikes and lowered production and high 
prices characterized industry in 1919 and the first half of 1920, this 
company experienced no strikes, increased its production over 1,000 
per cent, and manufactured to order suits and overcoats to retail 
at from $16.50 to $29. Later, when the clothing industry became 
somewhat depressed, orders were canceled, factories closed, and 
price-cutting was practiced, this company during the first half of 
1920 did $81,000 worth more business than it did in 1919, and during 
the month of June, 1920, did a business equal to the entire year 1918. 
In July and August, considered a dull season for the wholesale 
tailoring business, the business of this company was only $12,000 
less than their biggest month’s business notwithstanding the fact 
that the entire factory force was given a week’s vacation. ‘This 
result the management ascribes to the literal application of the 
Golden Rule, which “‘is really functioning and not being camouflaged,”’ 
and has led to a condition where ‘‘our employees have at all times 
outdone the management in its application.” 

The Golden Rule is the divine law governing human relationships, accepted by 
all religions and proclaimed by all prophets and teachers of every creed. It is the 
only infallible, workable, industrial, and economic law in the universe to-day. 

I do not say it has solved all labor troubles in our factory; nay, it has done more, 
it has eliminated all labor troubles during the most trying industrial period of the 
world’s history. I do not say it has driven out hatred, strife and selfishness; it has 


done more, it has ushered in love, contentment, cooperation, and happiness: it has 
p°t only cast out hell, but has brought heaven to us. 


In July, 1919, the company moved into larger quarters while a 
strike was in progress in the industry, and at once increased its work- 
ing force 600 per cent and its production over 1,000 per cent, the 
additional workers being brought in by the employees themselves 
who told their friends of the desirable working conditions and wages 
existing as a result of the Golden Rule plan. Following this increase 
a profit-sharing scheme was proposed by the management but the 
employees refused to accept it, stating that they were willing to 
leave to the management the matter of figuring out what they could 
pay as a weekly wage. Several wage increases were made in 1919, 
none of which was made as the result of demands or in concert with 
the market, but each was based on the increase in production. At 
the end of 1919, in spite of the wage advances, the company found 
itself with a net profit of $42,000, on an investment of $60,000. 
“The actual condition at that time,” states the management, ‘‘ was 
that we were paying bigger wages, eye our product for less money, 
and making a greater profit than any of our associates in business.’’ 
The workers were told of the large profits. “We felt greatly 
chagrined, because it is our belief that this is an unjustifiable profit 
to make off of the laber of others; we frankly told our help so.” 
To absorb this large sum amother increase in wages ranging from 10 


A STRICT and literal application of the Golden Rule in the re- 
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to 20 per cent was put into effect. Under changed conditions, with 
a greatly increased force, it was found to be almost impossible to 
figure what each worker was producing and so the profit-sharing 
basis of arriving at a just wage scale was again proposed to the 
workers and unanimously accepted. 


Application of Golden Rule by Employees. 
LJNDER this profit-sharing plan profits were to be divided twice 


each year upon the basis of earnings. Quite to the surprise of 
the president of the company, under stimulation of the Golden Rule 
the employees a few days after the adoption of the plan iaid upon 
his desk the following petition signed by men and women earning 
more than $60 a week: 


Realizing that the ———— company is using every effort to be truly just and demo- 
cratic, and realizing that in making the final adjustment of wages on the profit-sharing 
basis a very large share of this final payment, as at present intended, would go to 
those making big wages, and heartily agreeing with the management that it is not 
just that the lion’s share of the profits should go to any individual, or small group of 
individuals, we, the undersigned, all of whom are drawing a weekly wage of over 
sixty dollars ($60), do hereby petition the management of the ———— company 
to distribute the workers’ share of profits, which is to be distributed July 1, 1920, 
on the basis of time worked instead of on the basis of wages drawn. 

This will give those making the smaller wage an equal dividend with those making 
the larger one, and we believe is not only needed by them, but is just and in keeping 
with the policy of our company. We are sure this will be appreciated by all the help. 


This petition meant, comments the president of the company, 
that the highly paid help, who under the plan as adopted would 


have received six or seven times as much as the old employees or 
the beginners, a result which they felt was not fair under the Golden 
Rule principle, had voluntarily asked that all should receive the 
same dividend—a dividend based on time worked rather than on 
earnings. When the first dividend was distributed every employee 
received a little over $3.50 for each week’s work. 

As to the increased volume of business during the period of stagna- 
tion and price cutting, the president of the company makes the 
following comment: 


When we decided to make the Golden Rule our governing law it was impressed 
upon every mind that doing to others as we would be done by did not simply mean 
employer and employee, but meant each customer on our books as well; it meant 
that every garment we sold must be of a standard that we would be willing to accept, 
and sold at a price that we would be willing to pay if we were in the customer's place; 
it meant that our help saw behind each order a iellow human being whom they wanted 
to deal with as they would want to be dealt with. 

It was an honest effort at applying the Golden Rule that fixed our prices during 
the 1919 orgy of high prices and profiteering. 

The long-suffering public was conscious of these facts and while others were losing 
the confidence of the public we were gaining their confidence, so that when the 
time came that the public went on a nonbuying strike we were no more affected 
by that strike than we were when the laborers went on a strike, because in applying 
the Golden Rule, dealing justly with the public, we had won their confidence in the 
same way we had won the confidence of our employees. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in October, 1920. 


concerning the volume of employment in October, 1920, from 
representative establishments in 13 selected manufacturing in- 
dustries and in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of October, 1920, with those of identical 
establishments for October, 1919, it appears that in 4 industries there 
were increases in the number of persons employed. The largest in- 
crease, 57.3 per cent, appears in iron and steel. Ten industries show 
decreases, the greatest being 33.6 per cent in the woolen industry, 
and 26.8 per cent in both hosiery and underwear, and leather. The 
smallest decrease, 1.9 per cent, is shown in cotton manufacturing. 
The large increase in the iron and steel industry in October, 1920, 
when compared with October, 1919, is due to improved industria! 
conditions following a period of strikes. 

When compared with October, 1919, the amount of the pay rolls in 
October, 1920, show increases in 7 industries. The greatest increases, 
85.3 per cent and 59.6 per cent, appear in iron and steel, and car 
‘et ¥ nd and repairing, respectively, while 1.8 per cent, the smallest 
increase, is shown in cotton manufacturing. Boots and shoes show 
a decrease of 28.4 per cent and hosiery and underwear a decrease of 
21.9 per cent. 


a Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1919, 
AND OCTOBER, 1920. 
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Comparative data for October, 1920, and September, 1920, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in one industry 5 we 
was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in October 
as compared with September, and in 13, a decrease. The increase, 
4.3 per cent, appears in the woolen industry. Percentage decreases 
of 14.6 and 12.4 are shown in men’s ready-made clothing and auto- 
mobiles. 

When comparing October, 1920, with September, 1920, 5 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 9 
show a decrease. The most important increase, 10.1 per cent, occurs 
in coal mining. Respective decreases of 23 per cent and 17.5 per 
cent appear in cotton manufacturing and cotton finishing, while the 
decrease shown in silk is less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SE 
AND OCTOBER, 1920. 
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1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 85 plants in the iron and steel! 
industry reported 141,437 employees as actually working on tho last 
full day of the pay-roll period reported for October, 1920, as against 
87,567 for the reported pay-roll period in October, 1919, an increase 
of 61.5 per cent. Figures given by 83 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry for October, 1920, and September, 1920, show that 
144,512 oe Mme were actually working on the last full day of the 
pay period reported for in October, 1920, as against 145,535 for the 
same period in September, 1920, a decrease of 0.7 per cent. 


Wage Changes. 


[X 7 of the 14 industries there were establishments reporting wag® 

rate increases during the period September 15 to October 15, 
1920, while a firm in one of these industries reported a decrease- 
Of the establishments reporting, many did not answer the mquiry 
relative to this item, but in such cases it is not likely that changes 
were made, 
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Tren and steel—About 8 per cent of the force in one plant were 
granted an increase of 10 per cent, and 95 per cent of the men in 
another plant received an increase of 7 per cent. Five establish- 
ments reported a wage rate increase of approximately 7 per cent, 
but the percentage of employees affected was not stated. The 
entire force in three mills received an increase of 6 per cent. Two 
concerns gave an increase of 5 per cent, affecting 75 per cent of the 
employees in one concern and 40 per cent in the other. An increase 
of 4.4 per cent was granted to approximately 9 per cent of the men 
in one establishment. 

Automobiles —One plant granted an increase of 4 per cent to 7 
per cent of the force. A decrease of about 10 per cent was reported 
by one establishment affecting the entire force. 

Car building and repairing.—One shop granted a 4 per cent increase 
to 2 per cent of the employees. 

Cotton finishing—One establishment gave an increase of 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent of the men. 

Boots and shoes.—An increase of 94 per cent was given to about one 

er cent of the men in one factory and another factory reported an 
increase of 5 per cent, affecting 5 per cent of the men. 

Paper.—An increase of 5.1 per cent was granted by one mill to 
3.3 per cent of the employees, while another mill granted a 4 per 
cent increase to 2.5 per cent of the employees. 

Bituminuos coal_—One mine gave an increase of 35 per cent to 50 
per cent of the men, and another mine granted a 26 per cent in- 
crease to 46 per cent of the men. An increase of approximately 25 
per cent was given by two mines, but the number of men affected 
was not reported. The entire force of two concerns was granted 
wage rate increases of 23 per cent and 124 per cent respectively. 
The day laborers in one mine received an increase of 15 per cent. 
One mine reported an increase of $1.50 per day to all day men and 
$35 per month to all monthly men. Five mines granted an in- 
crease of $1.50 per day, affecting 50 per cent of the force in 3 mines, 
and all day laborers in 2 mines. Three concerns reported a 
percentage increase of 13, affecting 59 per cent, 53 per cent, and 50 
per cent of the employees respectively. 





Annual Meeting of the American Association of Public Employment 
Offices.” 


HE eighth annual meeting of the American Association of Public 
Employment Offices was held at Ottawa, Canada, September 

20 to 22, 1920. Among the topics for discussion on the open- 

ing day were the value of detailed studies of the labor market as 
brought out by an examination of Canadian employment statistics, 
and the necessity for proportionate national development as a means 
of stabilizing employment, it being urged that ‘‘matters connected 
with production should be the subject of continuous study by the 
trade, employment, and commercial experts of every country.” 
The policy of regularizing national demand for labor by Government 
employment was advocated. Two papers dealt, respectively, with 





1 Source: The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1920, pp. 1358-1362. 
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the handling of immigration by the public employment service and 
with the trade-union point of view as to the fundamental principle to 
be followed with reference to the importation of labor. Other sub- 
jects taken up at the first day’s proceedings were: The Russell Sage 
study of public employment service; the trade-union and managerial 
viewpoints of the public employment service; the importance of study- 
ing employment and all labor problems as market phenomena; the 
trend toward centralization and standardization in public employ- 
ment service in the United States; scientific management and the re- 
duction of unemployment; unemployment insurance; the unrealized 
possibilities of research as a factor in industrial relations; and long- 
shore employment, including suggested plans for its regularization 
and decasualization. 

The second day was devoted to employment problems relating to 
juvenile and professional workers and handicapped persons. The 
interrelations of employment and education were pointed out, and 
the need for juvenile work in the employment offices and for educa- 
tional and research work in the administration of employment-service 
for professional women was emphasized. A national clearance sys- 
tem was suggested for the employment of public health nurses. One 
of the addresses was on the university employment bureau. The 
placing of the crippled and handicapped was discussed by a number 
of speakers, with first-hand knowledge of the subject, who were unani- 
mously agreed that such placement ‘‘called for special attention and 
special organization.” 

The harvest labor problem was the subject of a round-table con- 
ference. 

On the closing day of the convention consideration was given to 
employment office administration and technique, including such mat- 
ters as job analysis and specifications in placement work, the possi- 
bilities of psychological tests in discovering vocational aptitudes, the 
value of advisory committees and the importance of the clearance 
function. 

An important result of the business session was the decision to 
change the name of the organization to International Association of 
Public Employment Services, and the adoption of the following ob- 
jects of the association: 

1. To promote a system or systems of employment exchanges in the United States 
and Canada. 

2. To advance the study of employment problems. 

3. To bring into closer association and to coordinate the efforts of Government 
officials and others engaged or interested in questions relating to employment, un- 
employment, and the organization of the labor market. 

The names of the officers for the coming year are as follows: 

President, Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, Director of Employment Service, 
Department of Labor of Canada, Ottawa, Canada; first vice president, 
Mr. A. W. Holbrook, superintendent of the Ohio State Employment 
Bureau, Dayton, Ohio; second vice president, Mr. Harry Dunderdale, 
of the Massachusetts State Employment Service, Boston, Mass.; 
third vice president, Mr. John M. Sullivan, zone clearance officer for 
the Chicago district, Federal Employment Service, Chicago, ILL; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. R. A. Flinn, of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. 

It was decided to hold the 1921 meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Decline in Employment in New York State Factories. 


CCORDING to statements received from the New York State 
Industrial Commission, the highest peak of employment 
reached in that State for the last six years was in March, 1920. 

A downward trend, however, started last April with a reduction of 
1 per cent, resulting pemeeny from the switchmen’s strike. In 
May there was an additional drop of 2 per cent. Very little change 
took place in June, but in August, September, and October ! there 
was a decline of 2 per cent each month, the total decrease in em- 
ployment during the seven months from March to October, amount- 
ing to 9 per cent. 

From September to October reductions in employment appear in the majority of 
the industries of the State. With the exception of a few seasonal decreases, most oi 
the reductions reported are the result of the prevailing depression in business. In a 
few industries the decreases in employment during October and the preceding month: 
have already assumed considerable proportions. In many industries, however, the 
reductions are of recent origin and so far have taken the form of a slow and gradual! 
readjustment. Several branches of manufacturing still report a high level of opera- 
tions, but indications point to a decrease in some of these in the near future. A few 
industries report seasonal increases. 


The following table gives some of the industries in which the busi- 
ness depression is most strikingly reflected, together with the per- 
centage reduction of employment during the periods indicated: 


PER CENT OF REDUCTION IN EMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES. 
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ue From month specified to Oc- 
Industry. During tober 31. 1920. 
ta eee 
1920. { 

Month. | Per cent 
ths CEN ee nnn nbn decchuneeericcets badd dine 10 | March, 1920.......! { 
I tek Da EE «iL ad so wicgut~ qhek ebb iaighidecknmasd ig Mad 6 < 55 54 ¥5 22 
Cotton and woolen knit goods.....................-...---+----- 26 | April, 1920........| 44 
EN EA ESS Be 0S LE ee So ee Or ree ee © eee 5 | March, 1920....... i 20 
a Ay hia so wa tine dual duce sepaiet « dacwan camped - 9 ee aS OS i8 
coh Gs. Utne cede oe oihaeasheoasscdse te ted 4 | July, 1920 | 12 
Se Lo ouats civ ep hisdeadesgecuscenwseseseetedesd 4 | January, 1920..... 
EE ee eee epee ees iiss od ces 5 | April, 1920....... | 
Wool manufactures. ....................-.---. piplet chien -n-Kesms 3} March, 1920....... l 

! 





The Wisconsin Labor Market. 


HE statistical department of the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
$3 consin has recently begun the collection and compilation of 
statistics concerning employment and earnings in that State. 

The first report is presented below in full, not only for its general 
interest but also because #t may be of assistance to labor bureaus and 
commissions in other States in the establishment of a like line of work. 
The report in subject matter is quite like the ““New York Labor 
Market Bulletin” which was started by the New York Bureau of 
Statistics and Information in 1915. It is to be hoped that other 





1 Percentage for October based on preliminary tabulation of more than 1,600 factory reports. 
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States may see the importance of information of this character and 
undertake the issuing of like reports. 


The Industrial Commission has decided to collect monthly data concerning employ- 
ment conditions in the State. It will utilize for this purpose monthly reports of 
employers who have been granted permission to carry their own risk under the work- 
men’scompensation act. These are the larger corporations doing business in the State. 
In addition, a small number of other representative employers have consented to make 
monthly reports, so that all industries will be represented in due proportion to their 
importance. 

Altogether 170 employers, with 80,000 shop employees and a weekly pay roll of 
$2,500,000, are reporting. These employers have in their employ between 25 per cent 
and 30 per cent of the total number of factory employees in the State. Therefore the 
reports, properly tabulated, will furnish a very accurate index of employment condi- 
tions. 

While reports will be secured covering office as well as shop employees, only data 
covering shop employees will be tabulated monthly. The office pay roll sometimes 
includes highl paid officials and sometimes does not, it being hard to draw the line 
between an official and an employee. Moreover, office employees are not affected by 
changing industrial conditions in the same degree as shop employees, so that data 
covering office employees would not afford as sensitive an index of industrial condi- 
tions. 

In order to afford a rough index of employment conditions in the past, quarterly 
reports of employers carrying their own risk under the workmen’s compensation act 
were analyzed. The pay rolls of the employers whose reports were used included 
between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the factory workers of the State. Inasmuch as 
the reports used were intended for a different purpose the index down to July, 1920, 
should be taken as an approximation only. 

The first chart (p. 110) shows the change in the total number of factory employees 
and total wages paid since January, 1915. It shows that the total number of wage 
earners in the State was 43 per cent more in July, 1920, than in the first quarter of 1915. 
lt also shows that there was an increase in the total pay roll of 257 percent. It will be 
seen that the number employed did not fall off until five or six months after the armis- 
tice was signed in November, 1918. However, reports from the State employment 
office showed an immediate decrease in the number of placements, indicating that the 
high labor turnover came to an end at once. 

The second chart (p. 111) compares average earnings with food prices. One is 
immediately struck by the great increase in earnings compared with food prices. 
It must be remembered, however, that the first part of 1915 was a period of depression, 
so that average earnings were very low at that time (according to data here presented, 
between $11.50 and $12 a week). Therefore the great increase in earnings does not 
mean so much as if it were based on a normal period. The food prices were obtained 
from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The charts show conditions up to and including July, 1920. Data collected for the 
months of July and August are presented in the table on page 112. The first two col- 
umns of the table show the changes in number of employees and wages paid in August 
as compared with July. The total number employed declined 0.8 per cent, but total 
wages increased 7.2 per cent, more than recovering the July decline noticeable in the 
first chart. In fact, total wages paid in August were 283 per cent greater than in the 
first quarter of 1915. A considerable increase in the number employed took place in 
stone crushing and quarrying, and in stone finishing, due to improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The woodworking industry is recovering from the effects of the strike which affected 

tions in the northern part of the State. This is shown by the large increase in 
the number of operatives in sawmills and planing mills, and box factories, although 
there were slight decreases in some of the other woodworking industries. 

Tanning, hosiery and other knit goods, and milk products showed considerable 
fewer workers. These industries were affected greatly by demoralized market condi- 
tions. However, there was some recovery in boots and shoes and in clothing. Wis- 
consin shoe factories were not so seriously affected by the break in the leather market 
as those in the East, due to the fact that most of them make a lower-priced shoe. 

Allin all, industrial conditions are somewhat unsettled. Preliminary estimates for 
September indicate that the number of employees will be between 3 per cent and 4 

r cent less than in August, and that total wages paid will be at least 7 per cent less. 

owever, Wisconsin has not been hit anywhere near as hard as the Eastern States by 
the present depression, due chiefly to her diversified industries. 
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The last two columns of the table show average weekly earnings for July and August 
in the different industries. There was a large increase in the earnings of railroad 
repair-shop employees for August, due to the United States Railroad Labor Board’s 
decision of July 20. In the other industries there were higher earnings in August for 
the most part, due to the great improvement in railroad facilities which enabled facto- 
ries to work full time. It is certain, however, that average earnings in September 
declined, although a tabulation by industries can not be made until al! reports are in. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYEES, TOTAL WAGES, AND AVERAGE PER CAPITA WEEKLY 
EARNINGS, JULY AND AUGUST, 1920.1 
































Percent ofchange Weight | 
August, 1920, |Ofeachin-~ 4 verage percapita 
compared with |@dustryin| weekly earnings. 
July, 1920, in— yond 
. ent 0 
Industry. reported — 
‘ |  em- 
Number | Total | Ployees July, | August 
ofem- | wages. | 22 Au- 1920 1920 ’ 
ployees. | ges. | gust). ramen tg 
aa 
} } ee moe 
Stonecrushing and quarrying. .....................- +10.9| +191 0.4} $25.91 $27. 82 
ES dhduagibeshsddes ths cnsccbebees ces ae +13.1 +20. 7 | -7| 27.97 28. 89 
Mining: 
NNN « 60 cn wcasegeccesscocccnsscceceouce 4.4 — 2.8 1.0 31.77 | 29. 60 
Siti den dhth Sacstasssestnccesbbens cbcdee — .6 + 7.3} 1.3 30. 66 | 33. 10 
Metal working: | 
Pig-iron androlling-mill products...............- + 1.8 — 1.9) 2.2 39. 78 | 38. 33 
Structural-irom work.....................-.-..00- + 1.5 +19.4 .7 28.91 | 34.01 
Foundries and machine shops. . ......-...-..-..-- | + 4.8 12.3 3.3 32. 95 | 35. 28 
Railroad repair shops............. a a es yee |} — .5; +202 4.7 31. 54 | 38.10 
Stamped metal goods..........-..-..------------ |} + .4] +139 4.8 22. 33 | 25. 35 
MOONEE Fg < cvwn conn ss oeen ces coe ccwecceoceee es |} =—47) +464 23.0 30. 54 | 34. 09 
Automobilesand motor cycies.. ... vebewitrget ve | —41) +6.7 10.2 32. 30 | 35. 92 
Woodworking: 
Sawmills and planing mills.............-.......-. +29.7) +25.5 4.8 24. 07 | 23. 29 
NOG NED ae Cridw seis esedes ccs cs ceccwedsssiseee +56. 5 +56. 1 9 23. 90 } 23. 81 
Paneland veneer mills. ..............-....---.-- —2.7; +13 1.4 20.48} 23.21 
Sash, door, and interior finish - . ...........-...-- — 1.9 +11.2 2.3} 22.58) 25. 61 
a SNS ES Se eS 2 eee —1.9;) +3.5 4.3} 21.55) 22. 74 
Leather working: | 
tll od teks has cb sudghemescoecsses 4 — 6.0 4.2 5.4 27. 40 | 27.91 
EC cadegeshnhassensdctoabesescoeeb os +4.4) + .2] 3.2 | 21.15 20. 30 
Enda, cnn ak ndbagilalesdscenehed — 4.1 9.2 6.3} 29.80, 33. 97 
Textiles: j 
Hosiery and other knit goods.................... ~¢si +49 3.3} 16.69 17.78 
Si dilindhndedusseldicbdhdurinein baeennahnd + 8.4 + 5.6 2.8{ 21.08 20. 08 
ood: | 
iis cinbiiicckcdkbeininanerinnh tires s<owped -~24i — 38 2.6/ 29.85| .29.73 
Baking and confectionery..................--..-. + .7 1.8 1.9 18. 90 | 18. 87 
NR tigi iniais. £5506 os cekwebdes swianien —10.9 — 3.2 ae 24. 82 26. 97 
ees Lol Sons ee au drabeaes=n ates + 2.6 + 4.7 2.5 | 29. 02 29. 61 
Printing and publishing ..............--.------------ +1.8 + 1.2 7 29. 90 | 29.72 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives)... . - — 1.3 +10.0 | 2.1 | 28. 94 | 32. 26 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. . ........-...-----. — 1.6 +10.7 5 | 17.91 | 20. 15 
- .§ 7.2 0 


ERS PS Sa Se eee My +. 7,2 100. 27. 84 30. 06 








1 To economize space the two tables of the reports are here consolidated into one, with a slight change 
in the wording of the box ing. 


Employment in September. 


‘THE total number of placements by the 11 Wisconsin employment 

offices in September, 1920, was 12,021, or over 70 per cent greater 
than in September, 1919, according to Bulletin No. 12, October 18, 
1920, issued by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission (Madison). 
The classified labor report, showing registrations, help wanted, num- 
bers referred to positions, and numbers placed, is as follows: 
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€LASSIFIED REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN FOR SEPTEMBER, 
. 1920, 


























Reported placed 





Number | Number 






Number - 
5 if onal f appli- | referred 
Sex, and elass of work. of regis- | 2 SPPH oer : 
trations, | c@tioms | to posi- | Per cent 
for help. tions. Number.|! of regis- 
trations. 












Males: | 
ES SC. tc « ws ue 3 aS : 10, 499 + 




























5 AE Parts 2 lily el ied at ae 218 10, 221 9, 531 90.8 

RE 25 Detin. 0s her Bee ce Jy ake 1,870 | 2,442 1,728 1,130 60.4 
GES cecccecns TSO SIS a ES De ee | l 70 4 
Total - eT eae eee oe} 1: ¢ 





2, 090 10,731 | 85.6 



















Females: 
CO a | 1, 207 2, 630 1,279 958 79.4 
Ik SN a eal 251 | 356 | 237 163 64.9 

| ECE SE ee ere 3 71 169 9.2 
LET NO SAS L IRM ape we , 889 | 3, 260 | 1, 887 1, 290 68.3 
EE EE ee ee ey ee oe 14, 423 | 18,072 | 13,977 12,021 83.3 















It is reported that there is a surplus of labor in Racine and Sheboy- 
gan. However, generally reborn! sport the State there is a distinct 
shortage of men for common labor, but little call for factory workers. 
According to the Bulletin there has been an increased demand during 
the past three months for women as casual help and domestics and 
for men in the lumber industry and for road work. The same report 
states that there is a decreased demand in the building trades, metal 
trades, and in woodworking. 














- ap 0-2 ode 


Recommendations Affecting Employment of Dock Workers in Great 
Britain.’ 





ERTAIN recommendations affecting dock workers in Great 
C Britain were made in areport? submitted in March, 1920, by 
the court of inquiry into wages and conditions of employment 
of dock labor, which recommendations were adopted by the Pro- 
visional National Council of Port Labor Employers and by the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation, in the Seach of an agreement 
entered into on May 5. Certain other points, however, dealing 
with registration of workers, maintenance during unemployment 
or underemployment, weekly payment of wages, and the working 
of shifts, were left for further discussion, and upon these points the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation has submitted a memo- 
randum. 

The establishment of a complete shift system is regarded as 
unnecessary and impracticable; weekly payment of wages is con- 
sidered essential; the establishment of a clearing house is recom- 
mended, the threefold purpose being (1) to check surplus labor, (2) 

ayment of wages, and (3) ‘“‘maintenance,’’ as described below. 

he registration of workers is considered very important. The 



























1 Data taken from Labor Gazette (London) for October, 1920, pp. 542,543. 
2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for May, 1920, pp. 54 to 62. 
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use of the ‘tally’? should be enforced nationally, it is stated. In 
reviewing the recommendations the Labor Gazette suggests in this 
connection: 

No ge pei should be permitted to employ a man without a tally; and the con- 
ditions of holding a tally would be (i) that the man is duly registered, and (ii) that 
his registration is confirmed by a joint committee. Much importance is attached to 
these joint committees, of which (under the Federation’s scheme) there would be 
one in each port, with a number of subcommittees in the larger ports, as well as a 
national committee to supervise the scheme over the whole industry. In addition 
to the actual supervision of income and expenditure by these committees, they 
should be charged with the duty of investigating complaints, or hearing appeals by 
men against any decision of the clearing house officials. The unions should be pre- 
pared to undertake these investigations, and to assist in the administration of the 
scheme; and the employers on their side (as mentioned above) should accept the 
principle that, to obtain a tally or to be a member of the scheme, membership of a 
union is essential. 

As to maintenance the Federation suggests that each casual 
workman engaged as a dock worker shall receive a guaranteed 
minimum wage of £4 ($19.47, par) a week (equivalent to 16s. ($3.89, 

ar) a day for five days in the week), each week to stand by itself. 
The Federation estimates the cost of the scheme of maintenance at 
£2,600,000 ($12,652,900, par) without the cost of administration, 
which it is suggested the Government should bear up to the amount 
it will expend under the unemployment insurance act, 1920. This 
total sum the Federation proposes to raise by a flat rate charge of 
4d. (8.1 cents, par) a ton on all imports and exports exclusive of 
export coal, which it is estimated would yield about £2,843,000 
($13,835,460, par) annually. 





Employment and Wages in Argentina. 
fg: Argentine Department of Labor has recently published * 


information concerning employment and wages in that country. 

It is stated that in August, 1919, the total number of em- 
ployed workmen in the Federal capital was 359,881, the largest 
number since August, 1914. The smallest number employed during 
the intervening period was 292,840 in August, 1917. The following 
table gives the ratio of the number of employed workmen to the 
population of the city above the age of 14 years: 


PROPORTION NUMBER OF EMPLOYED WORKMEN BORE TO THE POPULATION OVER 
14 YEARS OF AGE IN BUENOS AIRES IN AUGUST OF SPECIFIED YEARS. 








| 

| Population | Employed | Per cent 

Year. over 14 years.| wor!xmen. | employed. 

| 

ONT le RE ie b= 1,165,040 | 343,984 29.5 
NRE EAST 1,180,222 | 337,882 28. 6 
Ae are ae 1,191,840 | 312,997 27.0 
eer uet Goscc. 2.28. 1) 198,727 - 24.4 
i Rltahins wink 17211'495 | 335,239 27.7 
ali ak Sega a 1,221'455 | 359,881 29. 5 




















i Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, Agosto de 1920. Pp. 511, 512, 
516-514. 
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It is stated that the figures for 1915, 1916, and 1917 show the 
effeets of the smaller foreign immigration and an excess of emigra- 
tion of the useful elements of the population either for military serv- 
ice or because of higher wages useheee, and also reflect the efforts 
of the Argentine industries to supply the lack of imported goods, 
in order to satisfy both home and foreign demands. 

The report of the National Employment Office shows that the 
actual iccomnenda during the period 1915 to 1919 (six months) 
total 106,258 persons of both sexes, distributed by vears as follows: 


Year. Placements 
a See es, Ts Sea Sulé ewan odes Seer 
EE TE SEE EE Pe Pe A ee yee as 
i re es So eakesucs 16, 983 
On ee ee ere Fe ed OSS: St os slabs ese bee Ob « 23, 104 
1919 (six months)... .....-. ets it. Siveees 335k. ee stag 4 i SO 

SEE STEN OU ee ee ee ee ee ... 106, 258 


The information concerning wages is based on the actual place- 
ments above mentioned. The workers are grouped as follows: 
Craft workers, classified by industries; laborers; and domestic serv- 
ants of both sexes. 

In the ready-made clothing and textile industry the wages for 
those placed range from 1.15 pesos ($1.11, par) per day for seam- 
stresses to 6 pesos ($5.79, par) for mattress makers and tailors. 

The building industry was reported to be very dull and very few 
workers were placed. In the lumber industry carpenters’ wages 
ranged between 4 and 5 pesos ($3.86 and $4.82, par) per day. How- 
ever, in the first half of this year they advanced to 6 and 7 pesos 
($5.79 and $6.75, par), with increasing demand for such service. ‘The 
coopers were placed at from 4 to 4.50 pesos ($3.86 to $4.34, par) per 
day, until increased demand and a limited supply caused an advance 
to 6 and 8 pesos ($5.79 and $7.72, par). 

In the metal industry the greatest demand was for ironworkers, 
mechanics, and turners. Their wages ranged from 3 to 7 pesos 
($2.89 to $6.75, par), according to skill and accuracy. 

The daily rates of wages in the miscellaneous group ranged from 
1.60 pesos ($1.54, par) for apprentices to 5 pesos ($4.82, par) for 
foremen. The monthly rates varied from 30 to 45 pesos ($28.94 to 
$43.42, par) for messengers to 100 pesos ($96.48, par) for distribu- 
tors. Head grooms were paid 75 to 100 pesos ($72.36 to $96.48, par), 
usually the former. Oftentimes maintenance and lodging are given 
in addition to wages. The wages of track laborers rose from 1.40 
pesos ($1.35, par) in 1917 to 1.60 and 2.20 pesos ($1.54 and $2.12, 
par) in 1918, occasionally going as high as 2.50 and 3 pesos ($2.41 
and $2.89, par). In 1919 their wage varied from 1.80 and 2 pesos 
($1.74 and $1.93, par) to 2.50 pesos ($2.41, par), the latter being most 
usual. Occasionally as high as 3 and 4 — ($2.89 and $3.86, par) 
were paid. The wages of common laborers varied considerably, 
those who received house and food in addition to wages being paid 
an average of 70 pesos ($67.54, par) per month in 1919. For other 
classes of laborers little change was noted, though in a few cases 
wages advanced slightly. 
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The wages of domestic servants of both sexes increased considerab|\ 
ewing to the scarcity of unemployed servants, due to the fact that 
women entered other employment and European immigration 
almost revoke 

In general, the report shows a favorable tendency to pay better 
wages, as well as an increased demand for many classes of workers. 
and consequent’ reduction of unemployment. 





Unemployment in Japan.’ 


that country during the month of May, 1920, 7,360 factories 

which reduced their labor forces and 4,500 factories which 
sought new employees. The latter factories took on 62,022 workers 
and the former dismissed 105,930, making a net reduction of 43,980 
in the number of workers. The following table shows these changes 
by industries: 


A CCORDING to the official labor census of Japan, there were in 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AND NUMBER DISMISSED IN SELECTED INDU:>- 
TRIES IN JAPAN IN MAY, 1920. 

















oe Number of 
Industry. ployees employees 
| taken en. | dismissed. 

lees Se ae 
‘Mextile... ......- oe ae ee 28,307 | 58, 501 
Engineering... ... inns duces wanes 15,175 | 20, 109 
SOE ae Ae ee 8,080 | 16, 943 
ETE SS LE 4,621 | 2, 661 
Spa ROALD Bie ees 4,965 | 6, 569 
eS PRE Sees ae ae 924 | L, 147 

| | 

Wea ws LL A. 62,022 | 105, 930 








Last July a Government official stated that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had under consideration plans for the relief of unemployment. 
“The repairing of Government highways, the readjustment of rice 
fields, the clearing of lands, and other public works will give employ- 
ment to many men.” The Home Department has suggested 1) 
measures of relief. The most important of these are ‘‘the undertak- 
ing of official enterprises, encouraging of return to agriculture, and 
emigration to foreign countries.”’ 





E, ee: The Trans-Pacific, a Magazine of International Service, October, 1920, p. 105. Tokyo and Nev 
ork. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY-.' 


The Telephone Industry in New York State. 


N December, 1919, the governor of New York, desirous of ascer- 
taining the causes of the increasingly inefficient telephone service, 
directed the New York State Industrial Commission to request its 

Bureau of Women in Industry to investigate the employment con- 

ditions of women in the telephone exchanges throughout the State. 

The results of this study, which was begun in January, 1920, are 

embodied in a special bulletin.’ 

The week ending December 13, 1919, was selected for the study of 
the pay roll and hours of the operating force, though the study of 
labor turnover covers the year 1919. In the other parts of the report 
also records for the entire year were used wherever possible. The 
investigation includes approximately 12,326 operators, or two-thirds 
of the girls employed in the exchanges of the State. 

The chief problems of the telephone industry seem to lie in the 
hours of work necessitated by the character of the industry, the wage 
policy of the company, and the labor turnover. 


Hours of Labor. 


T is im the nature of the telephone industry that service must be 
given every hour of the day and every day of the week. To insure 
this continuous service the operating force is usually divided into four 
shifts—the day, evening, and night shifts, and what is called the split 
trick* The day and night operators have a basic 8-hour day, and 
the evening and split-trick operators a basic 7-hour day. About 25 
per cent of the operators work only 44 hours per week, being given 
the Saturday half holiday. Those on duty Saturday afternoon are 
practically paid double for the hours worked in excess of 44. 
Overtime is a fairly common occurrence. It is estimated that 
nearly 30 per cent of 12,156 girls covered worked overtime during the 
week ending December 13,1919. ‘‘In general, a little over one-fourth 
of the operating force in New York State worked some overtime.” 
The amount of this overtime varied greatly in different localities. Of 
the operators of the entire State, 35.76 per cent worked from 3 to 6 
hours beyond their regular assignment, and 35.02 per cent worked 
from 6 to 9 hours beyond their regular assignment; 2,381 evening 
operators worked overtime, as against 1,035 day operators and 211 
night operators. The report declares that “the fact that one-fourth 
of the operators in New York State worked beyond their regular 
assignment of hours is indicative of a weakness in the labor policy of 
the company.” 








1 See also article on Wages of women in the candy industry at Verviers, Belgium, pp. 84 to 85. 

* The telephone industry. State of New York, Department of Labor, Special Bulletin (No. 100), July, 
1920. 95 pp. Prepared by the Bureau of Women in Industry. Issued under the direction of the New 
York State Industrial Commission. Albany, N. Y. 

* Day operator work not earlier than 7 a. m. and stops not later than 7 p. m. 

Evening operator begins work not earlier than 11.30 a. m. and ends not later than 11 p. m. 

ane begins work not earlier than 7 p. m. and ends not later than 7 a. m. 

- k operator’s work is separated into two divisions by a period of more than 2 hours and not more 
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The company is endeavoring to reduce 7-day labor to a minimum, 
About 2.3 per cent of the operators were reported as working 7 days 
a week for the week ending December 13, 1919. The operators take 
turns on Sunday work, and in some exchanges where the duties are 
not heavy on that day an operator may have an assignment only every 
fifteenth Sunday. On the other hand, where the exchange work is 
heavy on that day, an operator may have to take a Sunday shift twice 
a month. Despite the fact that ‘‘timé and a half is paid for the first 
Sunday and double time for Sundays in excess of one in any calendar 
month,” many employees leave the company for no other reason than 
that such service means Saturday afternoon and Sunday work. 

The investigation showed that the 7-day labor had an effect in 
increasing absenteeism among the operators. During the week end- 
ing December 13, 1919, the record showed that of the operating force 
throughout the State 8.62 per cent were absent on Monday, 6.99 per 
cent on Tuesday, and 6.98 per cent on Wednesday. This is a Meher 
percentage than is found in other industries, where 5 per cent absen- 
teecism is considered usual. The time lost through this cause for the 
entire week was 6.61 per cent of the total productive hours. 


Wages. 


‘THE wage policy of the company was found to be unsatisfactory. 

Under the present scheme, with the exception of those who 
become chief operators or supervisors (and such positions are com- 
paratively few), the operator reaches her maximum earning capacity 
in 6 years, which in many cases may be when she is only 22 or 25 
years of age. The report maintains that this limitation is ‘‘discour- 
aging to any worker and implies poor knowledge of psychology on the 
part of the telephone company.’ 

The following table gives the basic weekly wage rates for 1919 and 
1920 in Greater New York.‘ The actual earnings are of course 
higher, as operators receive time and a half for overtime and Sunday 
work and extra for Saturday afternoon. 


AUTHORIZED WEEKLY WAGE SCHEDULE FOR OPERATORS IN GREATER NEW 
YORK, EFFECTIVE FEB. 8, 1920, AS COMPARED WITH WAGE SCHEDULE IN EFFEC! 


IN 1919. 








| Queens, Mount 

Manhattan. | Bronx, Vernon, Staten 
Brooklyn. Toland 

Period of service. 


1920 1919 1920 1919 ,_ 1920 1919 




















Ee ee ery re ey eee Pe a Pee $15.00 | $12.00 | $14.00 | $11.00 | $13.00 $10.00 
EGER ac cncatnn nse svgtssonteaesncrvesasevece< 15.50 | 12.50; 14.50) 11.50; 13.50 10. 50 
FR SONI Vedednn icc cseectcewi ccccndb tess cccenee 16.00 | 13.00) 15.00 12.00; 14.00. 11.00 
BE I Sake chp racnesiedccpencbencecssactscess 16.50; 13.50; 15.50 12.50); 14.50 11. 50 
ST EN sin ha c'n c's gab bdnecs cocks ghéccnahbubsed 17.00 14.00; 16.00: 13.00; 15.00 12. 00 
Be Nelda 89 5 bdo dais 6s oh tbe tcc asde perce 18.00 | 15.00 17.00 | 14.00; 16.00 13.0 
Es inne> whcadneens 60 shkids +0 odie cone ee 18.50; 15.50) 17.50; 14.50; 16.50) = 13.50 
cede wands bs nv ecesentbececcceseesscs 19.00 | 16.00; 18.00) 15.00; 17.00 14. 60 
in na cs caspase sncdtndacasccscvocioe BGP fovcwsses 19.00 16.00; 18.00 15. | 

BE CE vanccntaucaghescroconquscecceccccecce 20.00; 17.00; 20.00 17.00/ 19.00 16. 00 
pT ERE PCRS PEPE Te OT Ty PRT TE eT eee 21.00; 18.00; 21.00 18.00; 20.00 17. 00 
SMM 6 wink d oa.cce db icc ccccdvectscedsdecgeons 22.00; 19.00} 22.00, 19.00; 21.00 18. 00 
Be | PETS LTT LETT TTT LL eee 23.00 | 20.00; 23.00 20.00; 22.00 19. 00 
Senior operator—maximum ..............--.---------- 24.00 | 21.00} 24.00 21.00 | 23.00 20. 00 
Supervisor—maximum.........-..-----.------++-+---- 27.00 | 24.00} 27.00, 24.00) 26.00) 23.00 

' i j 











4 Rates for day operators. Evening operators receive $1 more per week; night operators $3 more per wee). 
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The wage scale effective March 7, 1920, for day operators in large 
places, such as Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo, ranged from $12 
while in the school to $19 at the end of 60 months’ operating; in 
medium-sized places, such as Kingston and Auburn, from $11 while 
in the school to $18 at the end of 60 months; smaller places, such as 
Catskill and Geneva, from $10 while in the school to $17 at the end 
of 60 months. 

Based on a grand total of 10,731 operators—which figure excluded 188 operators 
whose earnings were unknown and 1,407 operators whose earnings could not be con- 
sidered typical, as absence made their earnings below the basic wage—the earnings 
fell like this: 

336 received under $12. 

1,983 received between $12 and $15. 
2,997 received between $15 and $18. 
2,485 received between $18 and $21. 
1,976 received between $21 and $25. 

Aiter the $25 mark is reached there is a gradual decline, only 110 persons on the 
operating force earning as high as $30 per week. 


Labor Turnover and Length of Service. 


HE investigation showed a serious shortage of trained operators 

for the central offices. The company has spared no effort to 

t operators. Large sums have been spent in advertising and other 
orms of recruiting. The great number of applicants in 1919 tmdi- 
cates the company’s success in securing candidates for positions. 
But 16 years is the predominating age among the new employees. 
Each operator is given a course in operating, which, however, cov- 
ering as it does only two weeks’ instruction, can necessarily impart 
only the basic knowledge necessary for the simplest local operating. 
The course formerly lasted four weeks, but because of the lack of 
operators and the urgent need for their services it was shortened to 
two. The effect on the service resulting from putting on half- 
trained operators is obvious. 

Efficiency in the telephone service depends largely upon the length 
of service of operators, two years’ experience being regarded as 
necessary to acquire the ability to carry the theoretical full load of 
230 units per hour.® For every three girls, however, who enter 
the telephone service one leaves during the training period, the 
second leaves within the first year, and the third remains more than 
a year. The cost of training is estimated at from $68 to $100 an 
operator. The shorter the operator’s service, therefore, the greater 
the company’s expense. Of the total operating force in New York 
State 50.1 per cent had been in the company’s service two years or 
less. 

The most vital problem that the New York Telephone Co. has is the short service 
of its operators and the high labor turnover resulting. It is, of course, recognized 
that the year 1919 was an abnormal year, with industry all over the country in a more 
or less unsettled state, and the telephone company has so far been unsuccessful in 
the efforts which it has made to materially reduce its labor turnover and to stop the 
ever-increasing flow of girls out from its employ. 


During 1919, 5,858 operators were taken on and the total loss in 
the operating force was 3,224, of which 2,675 (83 per cent) .were 


6 230 units do not mean 230 calls. For example, a connection between a subscriber of the Madison Square 
= and Beekman would be 1.55 units, but a call from a pay station where money would have to be 
ret! if the call was not made would be 1.70 units. 
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resignations, 186 (5.8 per cent) were dismissals, and 363 (11.3 per 
cent) were transfers, pensions, and deaths. The following table 
gives the alleged causes of resignation: 


CAUSES OF RESIGNATION, AS GIVEN BY OPERATORS. 














Cause of resignation. Number. | Per cent. 

ind: debhhhahbidhnhh bhinindy Dh bsthe hddie ahnmondactench cmbinddes camoceed ee etes 398 14.9 
REESE OEY Co AEE She a PN Erg eR PRE ged, aCe epee ee 379 14.2 
ING GaIRGE 5 Guitib ble biden «Sada S nhink Abwiatdc Udbnid o> > a0 egos 6 citeee™ ill 4.1 
dnd deh iedbditnkc hs eereaaned dbeb te cease uss dob 4000dntiese> abernes eens 107 | 4.0 
has tein SEs Lnbacdnesenbisabenn sccecnbe ce aissscesaneedaeaeeke 58 2.2 
I SD 55 cba dukes + cbeb cbse ccndstecgeceassbacewbodede 334 12.5 
i ihn donk dhinnss<anens o<n+s= asks oo ada rds dnthhnndak emeebhsel 433 16.2 
tae bed ca bpusneds ha bhbeewenecs dives datdsgennthelh«acsunbhes 433 | 16. 2 
ih lininton’ nob dbivbbach teat emmatennclésmmnidalantodnes ace spon ehe 12 4 
a osc ccb ba nedguet nent nsospudenbas deakd@ues aekeeeul 308 11.5 
ian Sno euleede adhe dacheknedsdadudmesatubaaneds bon 7 3 
Ee Ril cnn oh tela alin dash pede ees connebés dupbinannac enh ns 91 
ee  nadad saw dtcddtecs sSebUen aan ce¥ee sotecdaneccocebpebapetesesec 4 1 

ee ea nap bcitkvetucceewes 2,675 100.0 





It is thought that in many cases the girls did not give their real 
reasons for leaving. According to the report, the company’s system 
for receiving and recording the causes of resignation is not one which 
will bene the truth from the girls. In leaving they first talk to the 
chief operator, and they are not likely to give any reason for leaving 
that reflects either on the chief operator or the company. 

Many of the operators complain of the strict discipline and close 
supervision to which they are subjected. There is a supervisor for 
every 8 or 10 girls who patrols up and down behind them, oversees 
their work, and helps them when occasion requires. In addition, 
observers, invisible to the operators, can “plug in” on their boards 
at any time and follow up their work in detail. This double super- 
vision adds greatly to the mental and nervous tension of those who 
are under this strict surveillance, especially when supervisors are 
unsympathetic. When, in addition to this close supervision, one 
considers the impatience and irritability of the public in general it 
will easily be conceded that telephone operating is a nerve-racking 
job.°. The Bureau of Women in Industry was of the opinion that 
‘the outstanding weakness” of the employment methods “has been 
the lack of a well-defined and well-applied policy to retain the girls 
and the establishment of a goal in length of service that is worthy of 


attainment.’ 
. General Working Conditions. 


N the whole, the Bureau of Women in Industry finds that the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation in the telephone exchanges 
are better than in the average factory, though the ventilation in the 
operating rooms is still oe to some criticism as not being sufficient. 
company, it is stated, has gone much farther than the majority 

of large employers of women in paying particular attention to the 
physical conditions under which employees work. Seating arrange- 
ments, wash rooms, toilets, lockers, rest rooms, and lunch services 





6 Dr. Richardson, of the New E Telgphane Co., found in examining the benefit fund records of the 
New York nn ag Co. for 1917 that there been 631 cases of nervous disability, cones neuralgia 
and ne . sability. 


This was a rate of 55.8 per 1,000 employees per annum eligible for sickness 
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are commended. In the Manhattan and Bronx districts 10,761 
employees of the company are provided with lunch-room service; 
8,876 of these are on the operating force. Food is furnished at 
extremely low rates, the average expenditure per employee being 13 
cents a meal. ‘During 1919 the expenses for the lunch-room service 
amounted to $591,720, and the company had a deficit of $237,144.42.” 
Outside Manhattan and the Bronx there has been little development 
of the lunch-room service. 

The examinations of the medical department are reported as super- 
ficial, and it is regretted that the records of this department are so 
unstandardized that very little material of significance can be secured 
from them. 

Employees’ Benefit Fund. 


‘THE company has since 1913 maintained a scheme under which 

pensions, sickness and accident disability benefits, and death bene- 
fits are paid. The plan is financed by the company, the employees 
making no contribution whatever. 


Pensions are provided for employees who have been in the service 20 years or more. 
* * * The employees are divided into four groups which are determined by the 
age of the employee and the length of his service. 

The amount of the annual pension is 1 per cent of the average annual pay for 10 
years multiplied by the number of years in the employee's term of employment. 
The minimum pension is $20 per month, but this minimum does not apply to special 
disability pensions which may be granted to employees of less than 20 years of service. 

Death benefits are payable only to the wife or husband or dependent relative of the 
deceased employee. They are limited to one year’s pay, not exceeding $2,000, if the 
employee has been in the service 10 years or more, or to 6 months’ pay, not exceeding 
$2,009, if the employee has been in the service from 5 to 10 years. In the case of 
death by accident the benefit amounts to three years’ pay, not exceeding $5,000, and 
the necessary expenses of burial up to $150. 

In the case of accidents the benefits start from the first day. With total disability 
full pay is given for 13 weeks and half pay for the remainder of the disability, witha 
maximum cash benefit of $20 per week after 6 years. In the case of partial disability 
100 per cent loss in earnings is paid forthe first 13 weeks and 50 per cent of loss capacity 
for the remainder ofthe disability up to 6 years. 

Sickness disability benefits apply only to the employees who have been in the 
service of the company at least 2 years. The benefits begin on the eighth day of 
absence on account of sickness and vary in amount according to the term of service. 
Every employee of 2 to 5 years’ service receives full pay for 4 weeks and half pay for 
9 weeks. For those whose service is between 5 and 10 years full pay is given for 13 
weeks and half pay for a similar period of time. For those whose term of employment 
has been more than 10 years full pay is given for 13 weeks and half pay for 39 
ak 

During 1919 the benefit fund paid out $667,991.26, of which $475,164.02 went to 
sickness disability benefits. The death benefitsamounted to $97,623.40; the pensions, 
gees the accident disability, $56,396.78; and special disability expenses 

13,631.19. 


As a result of the survey the following recommendations are made 
by the Bureau of Women in Industry: 


1) Scientific selection of suitable operators by the employment department in 
order to decrease the labor turnover within the training school itself. 

(2) A reorganization of labor management, so that the same department, preferably 
the employment department, is responsible for employing, dismissing, and accepting 
resignations of operators, thus securing coordinated methods of handling labor supply. 

(3) The limitation of the number of working days to six. 

(4) Compulsory rest poriods of 15 to 20 minutes at reasonable intervals for every 
operator, preferably splitting the trick in two equal parts. 
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(5) The elimination of all overtime and the gradual establishment of a seven-hour 
shift for the day and the night operators similar to the seven-hour shift for evening and 
split-trick operators. 

(6) A higher maximum wage rate and a faster rate of promotion for an employee 
who has been in the service two years. Increase in wage, after this period which 
marks the beginning of 100 per cent efficiency, should be such that it will be an incen- 
tive to remain with the company. 

(7) The extension of the facilities of the medical department to give operators 
periodical physical examinations with particular reference to nervous strain and its 
effect on health and efficiency. In order to make this effective complete medical 
records for each employee should be kept. 

(8) A democratic system of organization and Pe gece a among the employees 
through which they may express their desires and by which they may acquire a sense 
of responsibility toward their work. 





Employment of Women in Industrial Occupations in Oregon. 


Workshops of Oregon has furnished this bureau with advance 

figures relative to the industrial employment of women in that 
State, which are to be included in its next (ninth) biennial report. 
The tables include detailed figures as to the extent of female Eabor 
in Oregon, the average wages received by them, and the hours worked, 
and give details as to conjugal condition and dependents of woman 
employees. 

n the following table are shown the number of male and female 
workers employed in each of the principal industry groups of the 
State, and the average daily wages received by skilled and unskilled 
workers of each sex: 


Toy Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspector of Factories and 


NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES 
RECEIVED, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 


























ae ae ee Average daily wages of— 
| we a sae ee 
Females. Males. Females. 
Industry group. peer pe Re, 
| | | 
| vem. | ateonee t x 
| Num- | of tota : Tm- | op In- 
ber. | labor | Skilled. | sineg, | Skilled.) criti. 
force. 
Wood and wood products............. 26,559 307 1.1} $5.69) $4.58)......... $3.25 
Motal products. « . .sises.. 2. cece sceecess 25, 790 | 488 1.9 5. 86 | BBD bp dtieense- 3. 26 
WE POD ndinsccntechatdsendececes 5,856 | 3,846 | 39. 6 5. 54 | SoU bec satanes 2.91 
Paper and pepe products............. 1, 838 124 | 6.3 \ Gee 0.2 oe 2. 00 
Textiles, clothing, and furnishings....| 1,152, 1,726 60.0 5.82) 4.62! $3.59 2. 48 
Clay and stone products............... 568 | 7} “Lat Ger} Aare... 3.25 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ......... 1, 184 | 125 9.5 5.77 Ye ae 2.33 
NN Cth eh cna bekh <b dbedewcce since 380 | 42 | 10. 0 5. 16 4. 40 4.25 2. 50 
Leather and rubber..........--------- 222 | 48 17.8 5. 35 4.44 3. 25 2. 45 
Printing and publishing............... 926 227; =19.7 6.35; 4.21; 3.48 2. 73 
ee st eet eee 64,475; 6,990, 97) 5.80; 4.37 > 3.57 2. 84 
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The total number of firms in Oregon included in each of the industry 
groups mentioned above was as follows: Wood and wood products, 
495; metal products, 234; food products, 339; paper and paper prod- 
ucts, 5; textiles, clothing, and furnishings, 59; clay and stone prod- 
ucts, 42; miscellaneous manufacturing, 64; mining, 8; leather and 
rubber, 13; and printing and publishing, 54. These figures can not, 
however, be used in connection with the data given in the above 
table, since the number of firms reporting on each point varied. 

It is evident from the table that the only industry groups in which 
women form any considerable part of the labor force were those of 
food products and textiles, clothing, and furnishings, in which, respec- 
tively, two-fifths and three-fifths of the employees were women. In 
miscellaneous manufacturing, mining, leather and rubber, and print- 
ing and publishing women form, respectively, 9.5, 10, 17.8, and 19.7 
per cent of the total number of persons employed. The number 
employed in the other industry groups is negligible. The average 
daily wages of the woman employees range from a little over half to a 
little over four-fifths of those paid male workers of the same classifica- 
tion. 

For certain other industries, most important from the point of view 
of female employment, more detailed information as to the women 
was secured. 

In the following table are shown, for these industries, the number 
of employees of each sex, the average weekly wages paid, and the 
number of time and piece workers: 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES OF EACH SEX, AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID, AND 
NUMBER OF TIME AND PIECE WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY. 








( verage weekly | 
wages. | Number| Number 
Industry. Lee aS ; ———CC}s«éf time | of piece- 

| workers.) workers, 


| 
| Number ofemployees. | 


Males. | Females. Total. | Males. Females, 





| 
Manufacturing 3,é 3,607 ,177| $30.46) $18.58; 6,243 
Mercantile 2,50 2,968 5, 472 . 81 17.30; 5,471 
Public housekeeping 2, 22: 2,354 ,576| 27.38 14. 84 | 
Telephone and telegraph 868 2,125 2,993 31. 66 16. 60 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 5 1, 605 2,270 29. 46 15. 19 | 

Offices : 633 633 23. 96 

Personal service 38 202 340 89} 18.93 | 

















9,967 |. 13,494 | 23,461 29, 76 17.19 





In all of these industries women form 50 per cent or more of the 
employees. In no case does their average weekly wage equal that 
received by the men. Of the woman employees, those in public 
housekeeping (bakeries, confectionery stores, hotels, restaurants, etc.) 
receive the lowest average weekly wage, $14.84, while office employ- 
ment is the most remunerative, paying an average of $23.96 per week. 

Time work predominates in all of the industry groups. 
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In the table below are given details as to the number of days per 
week and hours per day worked by women: 


DAYS PER WEEK AND HOURS PER DAY WORKED BY WOMEN IN EACH SPECIFIED 






































INDUSTRY. 
| " : 
Number of plants in| ~ ee ae 
Total which women areem-| ““™mber of w omen 
num- | Fetal ployed each classified te ae each classi- 
ber of | 2um- number of days per fiec Saeeet of days 
Industry. plants | Der of week. ~~ 
: women 
em- em- - —_—- _ — — —_——_— — {| 
ploying ployed.! y, r 
women., "| Under; ¢ ” Under 6 m 
| 6 ’ r 6 ) ‘ 
_— -——- sR —— —— —- _ _— — | rer — . — ip zy — - 
eee eee 160 | 3,607 35 124 1} 1,691) 1,910 6 
nes tsi dae ania ese ho~ons 242 | 2,968 | 7) 231 4) °' 79] 2,878 i 
Public housekeeping..............-.-.- 396 | 2,354 l 195 200 | 1; 1,901 852 
Telephone and telegraph ........-...- 7) 9,306 1........ 67 ge ee 2,058 | 67 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing.... 66 | 1,605 | 13 53 |--+----- 109 | 1,496 |........ 
IS 2). Oe hoc wtddee cma edie ok 5 633 27 . | ee 317 |} eee f..... 
Personal service........-...-----+---- 23 | 202 | 2 17 | 4 13 | 161 | : 
0 SS EER ON Pee | 1,016 13,494 85 710| 221 | 2,210 | 10,320} 964 
— —— we ———_—— = — = —a —e 
Number of planis in which Jj ES a 
women are employed each ne iaabwatien: r 
classified number of hours per | G.. . oe pes 
day. Ba 
Industry ———, — — |_———___——_———_—- 
: | | Over | Over 
Under; Sand{| g | Under g 8 and Q 
eS Sat under | 8 | under 
9 9 
[ & : Stk: | 
6. daa sceasoonseécace 15 91 47 | 7 81 | 1,577 1,504 
Mercantile............ pinghienininimnnren 6 52 171 13 | 6 1,572 1,218 145 
Public housekeeping ................. 185 193 6 12 907 | 1,393 20 
Telephone and telegraph............-. ll 67 ae 81 2,036 8 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing....| 1 55 3 7 4 1,468 26 
ints tke iiiny ae bis 2<cteccesbenene 10 34 | D lechaeebe 39 421 173 
PROINED OORT IND aanie os - 2. 52 eon e ee wes 10 1d TEES 1 95 3 eee 
PN stne ceck sens basthetecnecog 284 623 | 76 332,779 «8,215 | 1,876 


It is evident from the above table that the 6-day working wee! 
prevails in the industries which are large employers of women. Th 
only important exceptions are office employment, in which 54 per 
cent of the firms employ women for less than 6 days per week, and 
public housekeeping, in which a little over half of the firms emp!o, 
woman labor for 7 days in the week. These latter establishment 
however, employ less than two-fifths of the women engaged in that 
industry. 

The 8-hour day is, as the table shows, the one most common|) 
worked. ‘Taking all the industries together three-fifths of the estalb- 
lishments, employing about three-fifths of all the women, were run 
on an 8-hour basis. 

The following table gives the distribution of the women according 
to their financial responsibilities, and for those women having depend- 
ents, the number of such dependents, both children and adults: 
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NUMBER OF WOMEN WITH AND WITHOUT DEPENDENTS, AND NUMBER OF CHILD 
AND ADULT DEPENDENTS OF WOMEN HAVING SUCH, BY INDUSTRY. 
Women with dependents 
Number 
Total of 
Indusiry. number’ women Number of dependents. 

| of without | Number, Per cent 

| Women. , depend- of of 
ents women.; total. 





Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Public housekeeping 

Telephone and telegraph 

Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 
CN a aka hanks 202 cs qnescccscpeccccs 
Personal service 





- to) 
' 


Of the 13,494 women included in the study, 2,519, or 18.7 per cent, 
were supporting dependents, averaging a little over one dependent 
each. omen engaged in manufacturing and public housekeeping 
were, More generally than those in the other industries, supporting 
dependents. The number of dependents per woman was, however, 
greatest among the employees in the laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 
industry, where the 283 women having dependents supported 426 
dependents, an average of 1.5 persons each. + 

he table following shows the marital condition of the women who 
were supporting dependents. The outstanding feature of this table 
is the fact that more than one-third of the women having dependents 
were single. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMAN WORKERS WI 
Ee 


rH DEP] 
CONDITION, IN SPECIFIE 





| 
| Number of women, with dependents, of ea 
maritai condition. 


Industry. 


| Married. Pd. A Separ- 


Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Public housekeeping 

Telephone and telegraph 

Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing...... 
ak ap acesacucs 
Personal service 
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Industrial Instability of Child Workers in Connecticut. 


HE conclusions reached through a study of employment certifi- 

cate records in Connecticut made by the Children’s Bureau of 

the United States Department of Labor are presented in a 

recent bulletin entitled ‘‘Industrial instability of child workers”’ 
published by that bureau.’ 

It is stated that Connecticut offered special facilities for such an 
investigation because the employment histories of children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years are centralized in the office of the State 
board of education, which entirely controls the issuing of work 
permits. These certificates are granted to those children between 
14 and 16 years of age who meet the educational and physical re- 
quirements and have the promise of a position. These records show, 
also, the date of beginning and of terminating each period of employ- 
ment, and the intervals between such periods. 

The study was confined to children who had definitely left school 
and entered the industrial world, and throws light upon important 

uestions concerning child labor, such as how soon after passing the 
ourteenth birthday children actually begin to seek employment in a 
State where 14 is the legal minimum, how long children stay in their 
first position, the number of positions held, and the interval be- 
tween positions. 

The group of children studied had passed their fourteenth birthday 
sometime between September 1, 1911, and September 1, 1912, and 
had completed their sixteenth year and the certificate record by 
September 1, 1914. Consequentiy the conclusions reached were not 
affected by the abnormal labor conditions brought on by the war. 

Employment certificates were granted to 7,147 children or nearly 
one-third of those reaching the legal working age between September 
1, 1911, and September 1, 1912. The proportion employed increased 
from 7.3 per cent in the month following the fourteenth birthday to 
31.8 per cent on the sixteenth birthday. Thirty-five per cent of 
the boys, as compared with 28.6 per cent of the girls, were employed 
before passing the sixteenth birthday. For the two years of age under 
consideration, about 24 per cent were gainfully employed in industrial 
occupations. 

About three-fourths, or 74.7 per cent, of the 7,147 children were 
first employed in manufacturing and me-uanical industries, 28.9 per 
cent in metal industries, 21 per cent in textile industries, and 8.6 per 
cent in clothing manufacture. The largest number of boys went to 
the metal industries and girls to textile and clothing factories. 


Comparison of Instability of Boy and Girl Workers. 


A® TO the length of the first employment, the investigation showed 
that nearly 30 per cent of the 2,500 children who began working 
within 3 months after passing the fourteenth birthday remained in 





1U. 8, Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Industrial instability of child workers. A study 
of employment certificate records in Connecticut. By Robert Morse Woodbury. Washington, 1920. 
86 pp. Industrial series No. 5. Bureau publication No. 74. 
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the first position for more than 21 months. A slightly larger per- 
centage (34.4 per cent) left their first position before three months 
had elapsed, 15.5 per cent leaving in less than a month. The girls 
showed less tendency to change employment than the boys, 33.1 per 
cent of the girls remaining in their first position for over 21 months, 
as compared with 26.9 per cent of the boys. Of the boys 18 per cent 
left the first job within a month and over half changed work before 
six months. The following table shows the number and duration of 
ositions held by each specified number of boys and girls with work 
istories covering 21 to 24 months. 


NUMBER AND DURATION OF POSITIONS HELD BY EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER AND 
i lad OF BOYS AND GIRLS, WITH WORK HISTORIES COVERING 21 TO 24 
MO} ° 











° | . 
| Childre? Boys. Girls. 





Num- | cent cent Num- | cent 
ber. distri- distri- | ber. distri- 
bution. bution.| bution, 





! 
ad | | | 
Average duration of position. | | Per Per Per 


1 position only: 1 year OF OVET..........cceceeeeeseeees 836 33.8 432 31.2 | 404 
2 or 3 positions: 6 months but less than 1 year......... | 1,068 3. 580 41.9] 488 
4to7 positions: 3 months but less than 6 517 .9 328 23.7 | 189 
8 or more positions: Less than 3 months............... 55 | 2.2 45 3.2 | 














IRE od a Ae klah te | 2,476; 100.0] 1,385 | 100.0) 1,091 | 





The 7,147 children held a total of 14,826 positions, of which 8,867 
were held by 4,000 boys and 5,959 by 3,147 girls, an average of 2.2 
each for the boys, as compared with 1.9 each for the girls. It should 
be noted in this connection, however, that the boys have somewhat 
longer work histories than the girls. The number of positions held 
by any one child ranged from 1 to 15. The group known as ‘“‘unsteady 
workers,”’ i. e., those who held eight or more positions within less than 
two years, comprise only about 2 per cent of the total. It could not 
be determined from the records how much of this shifting was 
desirable and how much undesirable. 

In about 37 per cent of the total of 8,274 cases of intervals between 
positions, defined as the period between the date of the termination 
notice of one position and the date of the beginning notice of the next, 
the children found other positions in less than a week. Over half of 
the children had no periods of unemployment. The proportion of 
unemployment became less as the children became adjusted to the 
discipline of industry. 

Compulsory continuation schools for unemployed children between 
the ages of 14 and 16, it is pointed out, would greatly facilitate the 
solving of the problem of unemployed children and train them along 
the lines of their chosen work while they are unemployed. 


Child Conservation in Massachusetts Industries. 


HE investigations of industrial accidents by the Division of In- 
dustrial Safety of the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts have shown the need of cooperation with the 

other governmental agencies in order to reduce the number of injuries 
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to child workers. In this connection it is proposed to teach safe prac- 
tices to the approximately 30,000 children oo Fe the ages of 14 
and 16 years who are attending the 44 continuation schools of the 
Commonwealth. A bulletin on ‘‘Conserving children in the indus- 
dustries of Massachusetts’’ ' has recently been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries and is to be given wide circulation 
among the school authorities. It is realized that the accidents to 
children in industry in Massachusetts, which arise out of and in the 
course of their employment ‘‘constitute a serious social problem.’ 

The whole system of Massachusetts legislation for the protection of 
youth in industry is built on the principle that ‘‘no child under 16 
years of age should be employed or permitted to work in proximity 
to an industrial hazard in which he may sustain occupational injury. 
In many lines of employment deemed to be of an extra hazardous 
nature a minor under 18 years of age is not permitted to work.”’ The 
effective administration of these laws is one of the most important 
functions of the inspection staff of the Division of Industrial Safety. 
Although flagrant violations are prosecuted, such action is not an 
adequate remedy. Nor is the imposition of the maximum penalty 
sufficient to prevent injuries to children. 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, 1,691 minors between 14 and 
16 years of age ‘‘sustained tabulatable injuries,? 10 of which ended 
fatally and 62 resulted in permanent partial disability.”’ 

An examination of the injuries resulting in permanent partial disability. as shown 
in the following table, gives some idea oi the suffering endured by children in this 
respect, and demonstrates very clearly how children are handicapped for the future: 


Amputation and loss of use of— 


? 
SS RAM nus dee di eeepeicdcccaedscsstcceccse 4 
Two or more fingers or thumb and fingers... .................. j 
SE 
i el ES a 46 
eT no. 2. bso bce «mech ance skew pe echessce l 
One hand and one finger, or oue arm and one finger or one arm 

and one thumb, or one hand and one thumb................ | 


* * * * 7 * ¥ 

Over $5,000,000 were paid out under the workmen’s compensation act during the 
year quoted above for compensation and medical treatment to injured workmen. 
The harmful effect upon the community can not be made clear on the statistical |)asis 
of dollars and cents. It is written in terms of suffering and pain to the working men 
and women of this State. 

It is authoritatively stated that about 75 per cent of industrial 
accidents are preventable. The proposal to educate the children in 
the continuation schools regarding the hazards of industry is one 
of the most ‘‘potential’’ plans for the prevention of accidents that 
has ever been offered. ‘‘Training of this nature will establish the 
foundation of a new attitude toward safety in industry on the pari 
of the future men and women who will be employed in the hazardous 
jndustries of the Commonwealth.”’ 








1Tndustrial Bulletin No. 15. Boston, Mass., 1920. 20 pp. : ‘ 
2 A tabulatableinjury ‘‘is onein which the employee sustains an accident arising out of hisemployment, 
and causing incapacity for more time than the remainder of the shift or the day on which he was injured.’ 
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Employment Certificates Issued to Children in Minnesota in 1918-19 
and 1919-20. 


HE Minnesota Commissioner of Labor and Industries in a recent 

et communication to the bureau forwarded a statement showing 
the number of a hg certificates issued to children in that 
State in the years ending June 30, 1919, and 1920, by occupations in 
which the certificates permitted ‘the m. to work, and a'statement show- 
ing the number of certificates issued in the six vears 1915 to 1920. In 
addition to information contained in the tables the commissioner 
states that during the same biennial period the department made 
1,035 special child labor investigations, most of which we re mi ade on 
complaint of illegal employ ment of children. Violations of law were 
found in 568 establishments, the number of children involved being 
810, and as a result 113 firms were prosecuted on 136 counts. In 
Minne: apolis the hazards of the employment in which work is desired 
are investigated before certificates are issued to children. The 
following table shows the number of employment certificates issued 
to boys and girls, by occupations in which they are thus permitted to 
engage: 
OCCUPATIONS OF CHILDREN TO WHOM EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES WERE! 
IN YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1919 AND 1920. 





Occupation. 





GEER" ey" 
a ee ieee eeusauei 
Bookkeepers and assistants 
ES bin asic le ale caidas ’ 

Cas pean ae cae | i cease ee 
Cashiers. swine 

Checkers. i peers 
Cheekroom attendants.....................-. 
OS eee 

Cler ‘ks, st tore 


F ae fary workers and he Sais os, ane 
SR a ye 
i, ee oe 
NS ae Bi Sars oe 
Houseworkers and nurse girls............. ; 
ESE RS 5p Ne eens 
Janitors, porters, and chore boys 

Kitchen helpers. . AM. 67 Syed FOE Poe 
Laborers and hel pers. ee eee 
Messengers—banks, stores, and offices... ... 
Messengers—telegraph and telephone............. 
SS a aE elas 
Office boys and girls....... ee EES soa 
Pages and ushers...............-..- pes eeebae 
Shipping clerks and assistants................ 
ES Se eae 
Special-delivery messenge rs—post office......... 
Stenographers and typists...............-- teen, 
Stockroom workers ; 
Teamsters 

Telephone operators 

Waitresses 
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The number of employment certificates issued during the six-yeer 
period 1915 to 1920 was as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO CHILDREN AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 
EACH YEAR, 1915 TO 1920. 








Increase over preceding 





Number of year. Per cent 
Year ending June 30— certificates of increase 
issued. over 1915. 


Number. | Per cent. 


























ASE EY Satie! 0 SERED ROBE TY WET ee NNT ee RSS ES Te: SESS Pa 
AN, os calshit Tal Ad Sais chhuilahigs dnadbiahinasiben 638 88 16.0 | 16.0 
EE MOREE EIR LBE Shke A Mic ak 845 207 32. 4 | 53.6 
AM Shicthrn 56 6y-<nikbasts sas t8;25 «0 >~ spending dade andoes 1,047 202 23.7 | 90.0 
hod. sk Readresas ani bSohacengunsaeebon ogi’ ohh 1,384 337 32.1 | 151.6 
Mh ah FAEs «245k club cshed ads inegdabshasenses 1,613 229 | 16.5 | 193. 2 





Enforcing the Child-Labor Law in North Carolina.’ 


HE North Carolina child-labor law of 1919, which was combined 
| with the school-attendance law, prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 years of age. The State Child Welfare Com- 
mission may make certain exceptions. The only exceptions which 
have been made are in the éase of boys between 12 and 14 years of age 
who may work ‘‘when the public school is not in actual session, 
provided the employment is not injurious to their health and morals 
and a certificate to that effect is obtained by the county superintend- 
ent of public welfare.”’ 
The Commissioner of the State Department of Labor and Printing 
has reported that— 

In carrying out the law the Child Welfare Commission is seeing not only that there 
are no violations but is stimulating in each locality a sentiment for community play- 
grounds and other forms of recreation and training for children who are not in fan 
In North Carolina the child-labor law is regarded as a part of the general program of 
child welfare of the State, and the commission realizes that the largest problem is not 
so much the mere prevention of child labor, which within the age limit prescribed is 
practically extinct, but the provision for positive measures of education, recreation, 
and more wholesome home surroundings. 

















itn ty en 
—<— — 


Employment of Children in the Industries of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





HE prevalence of child labor—that is, of children 18 years of age 
i? and under—in the industries and commercial establishments 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, is indicated by the results of a recent 
survey of 1,400 concerns made by a juvenile employment expert in 
that city and reported by the American consul at Winnipeg under 
date of October 25, 1920. The survey showed that more than 5,000 
child workers were employed, of whom 2,650 were boys and 2,362 
were girls. Many of them, it appears, are employed unwillingly in 
occupations that hold forth no prospect of advancement, and it is 
stated that employers find it difficult to obtain the right kind of 





1Source: Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labor . 
Officials of the United States and Canada held in Seattle, Washington, July 12-15, 1920, to be published as 3 
Bulletin No. 266 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 4 
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juvenile workers to occupy positions in which promotion is a matter 
of individual opportunity. The establishment of juvenile employ- 
ment agencies in connection with the Employment Service of Canada 
is recommended, and the Government has signified a willingness to 
establish such a division as soon as possible. ‘This, it is believed, will 
result in furnishing employers with the right kind of children and 
offer the latter an opportunity to get into employment for which they 
are fitted and apik would give them a chance to advance. The 
following table shows the distribution of employment of boys and 
girls at the present time in each industry: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN 18 YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER EMPLOYED 
IN EACH SPECIFIED INDUSTRY. 





Per 
cent in 

Industry. Boys. | Girls. | Total. | each 

indus- 

try. 
EE OE OE oe eee TCE eT Te TET ETE CTCL TET CTE T TE Te -oee! 367 23 390 7.78 
Department stores......-. Saweeees SDD bweSe ceuwhwesd bovbavssenwene cas das 374 881 1, 255 25. 04 
TE icubosns > ¢covedeeeoes ad ttbiats S aun nit S.Ginvk inne bade oan eae 58 385 | $43 8. 84 
ee, Cg ccs wee sccsacenscccnesciordesens 194 247 | $4] 8. 80 
eee tht ruitaks des pie WelDLs dees + G4 pencdhas daesecwie are 177 177 3. 53 
Meat packing................ Ret anbans gare napevocaths<s nceduhey ncaa ee 66 63) 129; 2.57 
Paper box, envelopes........ btes ae ome See wks dhs oe Oe ieideen eG nen wh 31 R7 118 2. 35 
CT Se ivcngc cosvesctges Pr piahs Send SGneen daiensnatennae 34 12 76 1. 52 
Wholesale drug and patent medicine .................----2.-eeeeeceeeee | 53 24 | 77 1. 54 
Hardware, wholesale and retail........... Oe Oe Se ee 98 31 129 2. 57 
Manufacturing and metal goods...... Mins LA ee A aad Lik thee 46 aae ek 87 7 | 94 | 1.88 
ee A SRS Ee abe a ene be seeds cwined’e Fabonsevesesacsiescesl 35 7 $2 - 84 
Re Ur RIING GORGE SOGMED . o . . cc ccc cc ces tccbcosscecccccscecsceccas 30 10 | 40 - 80 
Groceries, wholesale. ............... knrestes Pibaukbuherekbaneesetek amin 15 23 68 1. 36 
i EE Aha tiene aise Jens bos dh apnsteeualoasé pense ; 272 2 274 | 5. 47 
a i che ttceickbestcoehs deeb ee congehestesasesboees : _ | ee 85 | 1.70 
Candy and confectionery......... gots Ae ASS A SS A eee is 5b 74 | 1.48 
EE I ee ee 64 3 67 1. 34 
Dyeing and cleaning......... fewteaaae en a fo ap ees bidarad Rasa 2 17 19 | 238 
EG Be catnccsewnsn Peek esse odes SP pee ts Re 16 12 | 28 | 56 
Financial agents......... SI sd baknh ster osc dnp aE ee aN ee 18 25 | 43 | - 86 
EE Rd sveds Gall RodGrd puis Wass dbs bie sions esiecassesseed’ 6 27 | 33 | . 66 
aa ACLS Se ES Se Pee ey rear 24 5 29 | . 58 
Engraving. .... DE Eh ans ge'ee « A etasan shesidkae ance Mesos he BY: A, a hateln 7 4 1] - 22 
MD, 255 . Katies ebinsedeecnes -csevescccvsscvecesese 23 il | 34 | . 68 
i rn Se ade 34 | 50 | R4 1. 68 
Newspapers. ......... Pee ta teh he bbe CaVek bovnd eye bacaebannt txaekbs _. -} ae 241 4.81 
SO i ode elun deus checsaoedeg Vaibeddieebilektea _ } eer 16 | . 92 
i chk: cacaesabaasecaphhdedesiccesé NP BE RE he 91 l 92 i. 84 
ae AL EES eo OR Rt ee eer ee eee Ter 25 17 42 - 84 
dn ss eas weee nee << VD Ee er PSY et SEE ee ee | ae 19 . 38 
Golf clubs.......... hb knees dean bancenipe wthbendhinerenetes «x DP Ria aww 34 . 68 
Multigraphing and duplicating.....-.. odepeaeiene eet e Winiacniateea x wa'k a 10 60 70 1. 40 
ee ein awh ad céepyahsesnesesidsasccencescoasecs | 143 65 208 4.15 
MES BES A Sane a ae a ae | 2,650 | 2,362| 5,012 | 100.00 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Creation of Service of Industrial Hygiene at International Labor Office. ' 


SERVICE of Industrial Hygiene has recently been created as 
part of the International Labor Organization, to study the 
questions which the Commission on Unhealthy Processes of 

the first International Labor Conference at Washington in 1919 
brought to the special attention of the International Labor Office. 
These questions include protection against infection by anthrax in 
industry; prohibition of the use of white lead in painting; prohibition 
of the use of nitrate of mercury in the process of ‘‘carrotting”’ rabbit 
fur; and the prevention of poisoning by carbon monoxide gas and by 
lead. The first two questions, relating to anthrax and white lead, 
have been placed on the agenda for the 1921 convention to be held at 
Geneva in April, and the Service of Industrial Hygiene is now engaged 
in collecting information on the two points. 

Aside from the definite tasks assigned to it the Service of Industria! 
Hygiene will study the general problems of the health of the worker, 
industrial fatigue, and feeding. Its program of action is thus sum- 
marized in the International ‘Labor Office Bulletin: (1) The conduct 
of a general and permanent inquiry into unhealthy processes with a 
view to the preparation of draft conventions and recommendations 
for submission to the General Conference, and (2) generally to dea! 
with everything relating to industrial hygiene by the coordination of 
the provisions common to the various national legislations and th« 
preparation of international regulations. 

Dr. Luigi Carozzi, formerly head of a service at the Milan clinic, 
lecturer on industrial pathology at the Rome University, and medica! 
inspector of labor at the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, is 
director of the new service. 





Report on Industrial Accidents in New York State, 1919-20. 
i he bulletin of the New York State Industrial Commission, in 


the September issue, gives the following statistics on indus- 
trial accidents for the year ending June 30, 1920, as reported 
to the bureau of compensation: 


Accidents reported to the commission. ..............+....-..------------- 345, 672 
Claims for compensation filed with the commission, indicating persons dis- 
NE SS ET Aa Pe et ET ey ee 52, 251 
Direct settlements of claims between employers and employees............. 12, 832 
Fatal accidents resulting in death claims....................-.---.----.--- 1, 275 
Total accidents reported in New York City district.....................-.-.- 232, 303 
Compensatable accidents in New York City district. .....................- 29, 95 





1 Data taken from Bulletin (No. 5) of the International Labor Office for Oct. 6, 1920, pp.8,9. Geneva. 
2 Compensation is not paid for the first 2 weeks. 
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Accidents in Mines and on Railroads in the United Kingdom in 1919. 


Britain and Ireland (in the case of quarries, including also the 

Isle of Man) during 1919 are presented in part 1 (divisional 
statistics and reports) of the report of the chief inspector of mines, 
Great Britain, for 1919, issued under date of August 18, 1920. A 
summary of these figures is presented in the following table: 


LD) Britain: tabulations of mine and quarry accidents in Great 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND QUARRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN i919 
PARISON OF FATALITY RATES IN 1919 WITH THOSE O} 


Place and cause of accident. 








Coal mines: 
Explosions of fire-damp or coal dust 
Falls of ground : 
Shaft... .. REE po : 
Miseellaneous underground 
Surface 


Metalliferous mines: 
Falls of ground 
Ee ae : 
Miscellaneous underground... 
ie ee dau delle cavedanewe : 


Total 


Quarri*s: 
Fails of ground : jalstivee Ea 
a tied wane as and ancien ; 
During descent or ascent. ....... 
no wwe ewibinadumiaens 
|. ae 


| 


Grand total. 


It should be stated that the fatality rates are figured on the | 
1,191,313 employees in coal mines, 21,661 in metalliferous min 
57,076 in quarries. 


Railroad Accidents. ' 
A RECENT report of the British Ministry of Transport de: 


the accidents that occurred on the railroads of the 
Kingdom during the year 1919. It is required by law 
accidents which in the working of railroads or on railroad premis 
occur to “‘passengers” and ‘‘other persons” shall be reported, but 
that in the case of ‘‘servants” only those accidents which incapacitate 
them for their usual work for one day or more shall be noted, Those 
classed as “‘killed” include those persons so severely injured as to 
die at a date subsequent to the accident but prior to the date of 
this report. 





| 


1 Data taken from Report to the Ministry of Transport upon the accidents that have occurred on 
railways of the United Kingdom and returns of accidents and casualties for the year 1919. London, 19 
45pp. Cmd., 962, 
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The following table is a general summary of all railroad accidents 
occurring in 1919 compared with those in 1918: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED ON THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED 
Sannnaae 1919, COMPARED WITH 1918, SHOWING PER CENT OF INCREASE OR 
C AS 
































1918 1919 Per cent of increase. 
Group. AE Ra | eee | — 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. oo 
| 
Train accidents: 
tings dewepiedn cvcauciaveakes s 463 3 | 513 1 62.5 10.8 
in sill aod xe tank cat cielibel 5 146 7 | 114 40. 0 | 21.9 
CNN Se itl oo site oheke 6 25 g | 30 33.3 20.0 
Accidents caused by the movement of 
trains and railroad vehicles, exclusive of 
train accidents: 
PASSENZETS.... 2... -- eee e eee ee ene eeeeee 120 755 83 1, 835 1 30.8 143.0 
BOEVOINS. oc ccdcccccccccccccccecccccvce 293 2,570 318 3,845 8.5 49. 6 
SPUMIOE MOTEOMG, 000 sécsccccsccccccccceps 367 225 426 217 16.1 13.6 
Accidents on railroad premises not in- 
cluded in the two groups above: 

ES Vickvchehedgebnss voctanteh ol 5 (?) 12 495 SO) er 
DWM ocdcsccdascccccccccsecccees 39 (?) $52] 416,489 > eee 
Co ES Ee 27 (2) 23 445 oe | See 

SET EP SO IE 870 (2) 932 | 23,983 | a 








1 Decrease. 

2 Of accidents in which the movement of trains and railroad vehicles was not concerned only the fatal 
cases were required to be reported in 1918. 

8 Three were servants of contractors and not of railroads. 


4 Eighty-three were servants of contractors and not o/f railroads. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Comparison of Compensation Insurance Systems as to Cost, Service, 
and Security.’ 


sy Cart Hooxksrapr. 
Purpose of the Investigation. 


R the past three or four years the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
-° has received numerous requests from State legislators and oth- 

ers for information regarding the relative merits of different 
types of insurance under workmen’s compensation. Heretofore the 
bureau has been unable to furnish such information. The bureau 
began in 1919 an investigation of compensation insurance systems. 
The field work of this investigation has just been completed. The 
pomts upon which information was particularly sought were the 
relative costs, security, and service of the various types of insurance 
carriers. ‘The question of costs included both cost of insurance and 
the cost of administration. ‘The question of security covered security 
both to employers and to injured workmen. As regards service, 
three tests were taken into consideration, viz, (1) promptness of 
compensation payments, (2) adequacy or liberality of payments, 
including liberality of interpretation of the laws, and (3) accident 


prevention work. 
Scope and Method. 


HE investigation covered 21 States and 2 Canadian Provinces, 

as follows: 

Exclusive State funds.—British Columbia, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Ontario, 
Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Competitive Siate funds.—California, Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New York, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

States having no State funds.—Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. 

The industrial commission of each of the above States and Provy- 
inces was visited. The records and procedure in each State were 
examined and studied first hand. Particular attention was given to 
the following subjects: Accident reporting; claim procedure and 
method of compensation payments; method of handling permanent 
partial disabilities; formulation of insurance rates; auditing of pay 
rolls; computation of reserves; merit rating; and declaration of 
dividends. A few of the States had made special studies or had 
tabulated data which were utilized to some extent by the Bureau in 
its investigation. The Illinois, Michigan, and Pennsylvania commis- 
sions had made studies relative to the promptness with which com- 
Aig ye ayments had been made by the different insurance carriers. 

n New York the Connor investigation furnished pertinent informa- 





1 Address delivered before the seventh annual meeting of the Internationa] Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 20-24, 1920. 
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tion. Most of the information, however, was obtained directly from 
the books and records of the commissions. 

Every State and Province visited gave me access to all its material. 
The present report is only tentative. It is not complete. The 
investigation was completed only a month ago, and there has not 
been time to tabulate and arrange and correlate in full the amount 
of information received. 


Description of Funds. 


ig might be advisable to describe the various State funds. There 

exists a general lack of information as to what State funds are, 
what they are doing, and how they are doing their business. The 
State funds are of two general types, the pallenbee State fund and 
the competitive. Nine exclusive State funds were studied. These 
vary somewhat among themselves. Ontario, British Columbia, and 
Washington are of the same type. In these both compensation 
and imsurance are compulsory. No private insurance or self- 
insurance is permitted. Monabe and Cangas are a little different 
in that compensation is not compulsory but elective. If the em- 
ployers in these States elect compensation, they must insure with 
the State fund. Neither private companies nor self-insurers are per- 
mitted. Ohio and West Virginia permit self-insurers to do business, 
but a companies are excluded. 

There are nine competitive funds. Of these six are under the 
supervision and jurisdiction of industrial commissions which admin- 
ister the funds. In some of the competitive States—for example, in 
Montana—the fund is an integral part of the commission; in other 
States the fund is practically independent, as it is in California. 
In States in the latter class the commission formulates the genera! 
policies of the fund and then appoints the manager and grants him 
relatively complete control of the fund; in the former the commis- 
sion retains greater administrative control over the fund. Two 
State funds aho and Michigan) are under the jurisdiction of 
insurance departments. The Pennsylvania State-fund is under a 
popes created board, which appoints the manager and has charge 
of the fund. The table facing page 156 details the relative efficiency 
as to promptness of compensation payments under various insur- 
ance systems. 

A statement should be made as regards the amount of business 
written by the several State funds. e stock companies in general 
wrote about $91,000,000 in premiums during 1919. This figure was 
arrived at by Dr. Whitney, of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau. It does not include quite all of the stock 
companies, but approximately $91,000,000 was written by them last 

ear. The mutual companies wrote $27,000,000, and the State 
unds wrote $33,000,000. The premium income of the State funds 
is probably larger than that, because their premium rates are usually 
lower than the stock company rates; on the basis of the stock 
company rates, their premium would be larger. The stock com- 
panies, therefore, wrote 60 per cent of the business; the mutuals, 
18 per cent; and the State funds—taking them as a whole, com- 
petitive and exclusive—22 per cent. 








3 Data furnished by Mr. E. 8. Coggswell, manager National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies. 
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The amount of business written by the competitive State fund 
varies in the different States. it ranges from 4 per cent in Michigan 
to about 49 per cent in Montana. The average of all the competitive 
State funds is 13.2 per cent; i. e., they write 13.2 per cent of the 
insurance business in the competitive States. California wrote about 
35 or 36 per cent last year, and I understand it has gone up to about 
40 per cent. Pennsylvania and New York, the next largest funds, 
write about 12 per cent. These figures are only approximate but are 
sufficiently accurate for present purposes of comparison. 

Two or three of the State ree) have very considerably increased 
their premium income since their establishment. The Cahfornia fund 
has grown very much, and so has the Montanafund. The New York 
and Pennsylvania funds have increased somewhat, but the others have 
remained about stationary. The fact that some of these write very 
little of the compensation business is due to various causes. One 
reason is that they have not sufficient employees to go out and get 
business. Among some State funds, it is the avowed policy of those 
in charge not to solicit business, but simply to take whatever comes 
to them. They would have the State fund function as a sort of last 
resort to take the business not wanted by the other companies, and 
consequently they have no particular interest in increasing the size 
of the fund. In one State, from all available evidence, it seems that 
those in control of the fund are more interested in its failure than in 
its success. ‘Then, too, in most of the States the fund must meet the 
continual hostility of private insurance carriers. These are some of 
the reasons which account for the lack of progress of some of the State 
funds. 


General Comparison of State Funds with Private Insurance. 


] WISH next to compare in a general way State funds with private 

insurance carriers. But in order that the comparisons between 
different States and between different tvpes of insurance may be 
accurate, it is necessary to take into account several factors. Among 
the more important of these are the following: Variations in the pro- 
Visions in the various laws; methods of procedure; methods of wage 
payments in the different localities; the size or area of the State; and 
the nature of the industries. 

Moreover, it is practically impossible to compare State funds as a 
whole with stock companies as a whole, with mutual companies as a 
whole, or with self-insurers as a whole, for the reason that there are 
such great variations within each type of insurance. Some of the 
State funds are more efficiently managed and give better service than 
any other type of insurance carrier. On the other hand, some of the 
State funds are badly managed and give poorer service than other 
types of insurance. As examples of the best funds, | would cite Cali- 
fornia for the competitive fund, and Oregon, Nevada, and British 
Columbia for the exclusive State funds. At the other end of the line 
I would cite Idaho and Michigan for the competitive fund and West 
Virginia for the exclusive fund. ‘The same variations, however, exist 
within the stock companies. I find some stock companies performing 
be good service, but there are others that donot. Thesame may be 
said of the mutuals and the self-insurers. There are self-insurers who 
pay full wages, even giving more than the law specifies. Other self- 
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msurers do not. So it is difficult to compare one type with another 
type. I would say, however, that on the whole, comparing the best 
State funds with the best insurance carriers, the State funds are 
superior, They are certainly superior as regards cost; they are equal 
as regards financial security; and they are a little better as regards 
service. I shall take up those points more in detail later on, but 
before doing so I wish to present a few general impressions received 
as a result of my investigation. 

Problems peculiar to competitive system.—Certain problems con- 
front commissions in competitive insurance States which do not 
exist under an exclusive State fund system. In the last analysis 
a comparison of different types of insurance carriers resolves itself 
mto a comparison of exclusive with competitive systems. From an 
administrative standpoint a competitive State fund is not much dif- 
ferent from a private insurance company. Under an exclusive fund 
system the commission does things. There are no technicalities to 
nurse, no interminable squabbles, no long delays waiting for the insur- 
ance companies to report on a case, no wasting of the commission’s 
time in long drawn out hearings. The commission simply ascertains 
the facts from reports and investigations and then awards compen- 
sation. In a competitive State the commission, instead of doing 
things, sees to it that somebody else does the work. The commission 
supervises, follows up, and checks up the insurance carriers who are 
supposed to make the payments. It takes almost as much time and 
costs as much money and requires as many employees to do the 
follow-up work, if it is to be ee equi as it does to do the 
work originally. 

Under a competitive system the commissions are inclined to govern 
their administrative practices and to propose statutory amendments 
to suit the convenience of insurance carriers and employers rather 
than the interests of the injured workers. We are inclined to forget 
that a compensation law is a workmen’s compensation law. It is 
not an employers’ compensation law, nor a physicians’ compensa- 
tion law, nor an insurance companies’ compensation law, nor a 
compensation law for the benefit of those who administer the law. 
It is for the employee, and the interests of everyone else should be 
subordinated. Yet these questions continue to crop out, “ How will 
this affect the insurance company? If we don’t have a definite 
ie in the law, we can’t do this or that.”’ Under the exclusive 

tate fund it does not make any difference. Rates can be increased or 
decreased to meet contingencies as they arise and nobody is seriously 
affected. As an illustration, Oregon this year increased its benefits 
30 per cent. This was a flat increase, retroactive, and applied to all 
persons receiving compensation benefits at the time. The addi- 
tional cost was met, I believe, out of the surplus of the fund. But 
had there been no surplus the commission might have increased its 
rates. This could not be done under a competitive system, because 
the premiums were collected on the basis of the former benefits. 
ain, under the competitive plan you have a dual system of ad- 
ministration. In an exclusive fund State, accidents are reported to 
the commission only; under a competitive system, accidents are 
reported by the employer to the insurance company and also to the 
commission. Furthermore, under the latter system both the in- 
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surance company and the commission must receive and investigate 
compensation claims, which results in unnecessary duplication of 
effort. In discussing the question of getting prompt and uniform 
accident reports, compensation commissioners argue somewhat as 
follows: “The insurance company wants its accident report first. 
We don’t need it right away. We can’t expect the employer to make 
reports to two different bodies or at two different times; therefore, 
we don’t require it.”” Again, you see it is the idea of serving the 
employer or the insurance company. ‘The interests of the workman 
are subordinated. These problems—these difficulties of adminis- 
tration—do not exist under an exclusive State fund system. While 
the exclusive State fund systems have their problems, which they 
have by no means solved, they do not have this additional insurance 
problem which the competitive States have. 

State’s assumption of liability —Another point is that in some of 
the exclusive fund States, especially the Cuiadian Provinces and 
Washington, the State assumes responsibility for compensation 
payments in case of accident. If an accident occurs within the 
industry covered by the law, the State pays. It gets its premium 
later or in advance. The workman does not lose out because the 
employer has not paid his premium. Of course, in most States, if 
the employer has not insured, the employee can bring suit for dam- 
ages, but In many cases a judgment is valueless. 

Publie-service udeal.—Another thing which impressed me was the 
public-service ideal that I found in so many of the States. We may 
talk of the evils of politics in State administration, but nevertheless 
one finds a large proportion of State officials and employees imbued 
with a high sense of public service. The commissions may not 
always do their work properly; they may be inefficient—some of them 
are; but, after all, there is an ideal to follow, to serve one’s fellow 
man, to serve the employee. I was impressed with that, in spite of 
all the inefficiencies, or many of the inefficiencies, I found. 

Politics.—One of the factors which militates against efficiency of 
administration in industrial commissions is our system of partisan 
political appointments. The personnel of commissions is constantly 
changing with the change of political administration. In the State 
of Washington, for example, dire have been 17 commissioners since 
the creation of the commission in 1911. This continual change in 
pe prevents a continuity of policy. Commissioners frequently 
1esitate to undertake important and constructive policies when their 
probable tenure of office is only three or four years. Furthermore, 
this change in personnel effects not merely the commissioners them- 
selves but the entire staff of the commission. Another manifestation 
of this political system is the interference on the part of large and 
influential employers with the duties and policies of the commission; 
for example, the employer in order to prevent the commission from 
carrying out its policy will appeal to the governor or other political 
authorities, who, in turn, will diplomatically suggest to the-commis- 
sion to go a little slow in taking drastic action against the employer. 
As a result the commission, because it is a part of the political admin- 
istration, will hesitate to antagonize infiuential employers. 

Membership of industrial commissions.—An industrial commission 
or board should be composed of at least three members representing 
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both employers and employees. The single commissioner in my 
opinion is undesirable. , 

Judirval review.—lt is desirable, on the whole, that the com- 
mission’s decision in compensation cases should be subject to 
limited review by the courts. Such judicial review will have a tend- 
ency to check the assumption of autocratic methods on the part of a 
commission or commissioner. Especially is it desirable to have a judi- 
cial review where the commissioners have long term orlife appointment, 

Inadequate appropriations and salaries.—Probably fhe greatest 
handicap suffered by State funds and industrial commissions is inade- 
quate appropriations and salaries. An industrial commission can not 
perform its functions properly nor furnish adequate service if it does 
not have sufficient appropriation to carry out its work and if the sala- 
ries provided are so a that high-grade employees can not be re- 
tained. The Industrial Commission of Ohio and the State Insurance 
Fund of New York have been particularly handicapped in this re- 
spect. In fact most of the State commissions serve as recruiting 
ground for private employers and especially the private insuranc. 
companies. Great bes. is due those employees who, because oi 
their interest in the successful and efficient administration of the 
fund or commission, remain in the public service although able to 
command double their salary in private employment. 


Cost. 


A® already noted, State funds as well as private insurance com- 

panies, vary greatly among themselves as regards efficiency in 
management. owever, certain legitimate comparisons can be made 
between the two types of insurance. I shall first take up the ques- 
tion of cost—cost to the State, to the employee, and to the employer. 
In order to obtain accurate comparisons, however, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the accident cost, on the one hand, and the com- 
pensation cost of those accidents, on the other. One must also dis- 
tinguish between cost of administration, cost of insurance, and cost 
of compensation benefits. We must say what we mean by cost. 

Cost to State.—The total cost to the State depends on two factors— 
the amount of the benefits and the cost of administration, i. e., how 
much it costs to put those benefits into effect. Ordinarily when we 
speak of cost to the State, we mean administrative cost. In com- 
paring the administrative cost of one State with another, we must, 
of course, take into account the number and variety of functions 
performed, since some State commissions are engaged in more 
activities than others. It is also necessary to have all the items of 
expense included. For example, in some States the reported admin- 
istrative expenses include rent; in ‘others, they do not. Then, too, 
if we wish to compare the total administrative expense of one State 
with another, we must take into account the administrative ex- 
pone of insurance carriers, including the State funds. Suppose, 

or illustration, we wish to compare the administrative cost of the 
exclusive State funds of Ohio, Ontario, or Oregon with the competitive 
States of, say, Pennsylvania or California. In the first group of 
States the total cost will be shown by the expenses of the commis- 
sion; but in the second group of States the total expenses of ad- 
ministering the compensation act will be the administrative expenses 
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of the commission, plus the administrative expenses of the State 
fund, plus the expenses of the insurance companies, to say nothing 
about the expenses of the self-insurers. The difference between the 
two totals represents the difference in administration costs under 
exclusive and competitive systems. 

The difference in the cost of administering a compensation act 
under the two systems is brought out in the following table, which 
shows for specified States the administration expenses of the severa! 
types of msurance. The purpose of column 1, showing approxi- 
mately the number of employees subject to the compensation acts 
is to indicate the volume of business performed in each State. Col!- 
umn 2 shows the actual expenses of the commission for administer- 
ing the compensation law; column 3 shows the actual administrative 
expenses of the State funds; column 4 shows approximately the 
administrative cost to the stock insurance companies. The stock 
company figures were obtained by applying an average expense ratio 
of 374 per cent to the earned premiums as reported by the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau for the year 1919. Al- 
though the stock expense ratio varies in the several States, ranging 
from 35 to 40 per cent, the application of a flat 374 per cent will 

ive results sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. In fact, 
or the total expenses of all private insurance carriers these figures 
are an understatement, since they do not include the expenses of 
mutual and reciprocal companies, which were not available, nor do 
they include the expenses incurred by self-insured employers. The 
administration expenses for the commissions and State funds are all 
for the year 1919 except for the following, which are for 1918: Ohio 
commission, Ontario commission, Idaho fund, Pennsylvania com- 
mission and fund. 


EXPENSES OF COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION IN SPECIFIED 








Estimated 
number of 
employees |Commission.!} Fund.! 
subject to | 
act. 


Stock com- 


State. 


1 





Exclusive fund States: 
191, 458 
98, 910 138, 902. 31 
24,746 32, 778. 66 a SES 

1,008, 813 Se cere 
212, 812 obec cr edees 
90, 000 ) UO ES Se 
390, 000 152, 235. 82 

Competitive fund States: 

Nahant Sep aon dneen 611, 941 175, 270. 10 

50, 119 15,542.06 | 21, 160. 45 

56,826 | %27,000.00}............ 69, 855. 25 

137,157 | 356,598.19 280, 493. 

Michigan ; 597, 585 61,550.94 | 29, 936. 60 1, 246, 371. 3: 

Pennsylvania 2, 149, 867 239, 587.95 | 242,170.56!  4,384,702.17 

New York 2, 503, 020 422, 447. 07 | 213, 800. 40 8, 750, 610. 47 

188, 433 63, 914. 99 753, 168, 2 


1, 109, 134 159, 854. 95 , 2, 642,602.31 
502, 729 27, 928. 6§2 1, 166, 299. 23 
871,890 | 4 119, 296. 85 2,757 , 497. 28 
405, 009 36, 855. 11 . R80, 825. 02 














1 Figures do not include expenditures for accident prevention, except New York State fun: 
2 Figures include expenditures for accident prevention. Inspection expenses about 2 per cent ¢ 


jums. 
* Includes expenses of State fund. 
‘Includes expenses for administering the conciliation and arbitration act (approximately 
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A glance at the foregoing table shows the enormous difference in 
administrative costs between the exclusive and competitive insur- 
ance systems. The former are stated in thousands of dollars, whereas 
the latter run into millions. For example, compare the exclusive 
State fund of Ontario ($152,000) with the competitive insurance 
State of California ($2,582,000) or the exclusive State fund of Ohio 
($279,000) with the competitive insurance State of Pennsylvania 
($4,866,000) and the private insurance State of Illinois ($2,876,000). 

A comparison of the number of State employees required to ad- 
minister the compensation act under the different insurance systems 
may also be of interest. The following tabular statement shows the 
number of employees in specified exclusive fund States, competitive 
fund States, and States having no State funds. The figures are for 
the year 1920, except for Pennsylvania and Llinois, which are for 1919. 


NUMBER OF STATE EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN ADMINISTRATION OF COMPENSA-. 
TION ACTS IN SPECIFIED STATES. 
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Exclusive fund States: 
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It will be seen that the number of employees in States having ex- 
clusive State funds is relatively smaller than in the competitive fund 
States. This is the logical thing to expect because the former States 
do not have a dual system of administration. Furthermore, it re- 
quires nearly as many employees to administer the compensation act 
in States having no State funds whatever, if the work is to bee done 
adequately, as it does in the exclusive fund States. 

Cost to workmen.—Let us take up the cost to the workman. In 
the first place, we must distinguish between the accident cost and the 
compensation cost. By accident cost I mean the wage loss resulting 
from the accident. How much of this accident cost does the em- 
ag bear and how much does the industry or the employer bear? 

ost of the laws, as you know, provide that the compensation shall 
equal a certain percentage of the employee’s wage received at the 
time of the injury. This percentage ranges from 50 to 663. No 
one, however, should for one moment believe that the injured work- 
man actually receives 50 per cent or 663% per cent of his wages. 
Practically all of the States, in addition to the percentages, have 
weekly maximums beyond which the amount of compensation can 
not go. This not only limits the amount of compensation still further 
but virtually vitiates and nullifies the percentages. For example, it 
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is absurd to speak of a State paying 663 per cent of wages, as is the 
case in New Jersey, when the same law also provides a weekly maxi- 
mum of $12. Therefcre, instead of receiving 60, 65, or 663% per cent 
the injured workman actually receives only 20, 25, 30, or 35 per cent 
of his wages. These weekly maximums are unjust to the workers 
and should be wiped off the statute books or at least raised to a 
sufficient level to enable the workman to sustain himself while inca- 
pacitated. 

As regards compensation cost as distinguished from accident cost, 
Oregon 1s the only State in which the workman is required to pay a 
portion of the compensation. In this State he is required by law to 
pay 1 cent for each working day, which amounts to about 9 or 10 
per cent of the total compensation costs. In all of the other States 
the employer at least pays the compensation provided in the law. 
However, in many of the Western States the employer has been able 
under the contract hospital system to place a large part of his com- 
pensation cost upon the workman. Under this contract system the 
employer enters into an agreement with a contract hospital whereby 
the latter is to take care of his accident cases. ‘The workman is 
usually charged a dollar a month or more, which is deducted from 
his wages and turned over to the hospital. This dollar a month 
frequently pays for the entire cost of the medical service. Thus the 
employer is relieved of a part of his burden, which is shifted upon 
the workman. Another, and in my opinion unnecessary, burden 
which the employee must bear is the payment of attorney’s fees. I 
believe that every injured workman should receive his compensation 
without any cost to him whatever. It should not be necessary for 
him to employ an attorney. Nor should he be required to attend a 
lot of hearings, wasting his time and the time of other witnesses. 

Cost to employer.—A comparison of compensation costs to the 
employers under different insurance systems and in different juris- 
dictions is difficult of determination. There are two ways of ap- 
proaching the problem: (1) By comparing insurance rates and (2) by 
comparing expense ratios. I tried to make a comparison of rates 
but gave it up because of the difficulties involved. There are too 
many complicating factors involved which affect the comparability 
of the result. 

First. There is the difference in benefits. No reliable factor has 
yet been produced which will measure accurately the difference in 
benefits. 

Second. Variations in classifications. You may say that a coal 
mine is a coal mine whether located in Pennsylvania, Ohio, or 
Washington. But a comparison of the manuals in the various 
States will disclose the fact that even a coal-mine classification does 
not mean the same thing in every State. In addition, you have 
the problem of interpretation and application of the classification 
with which to deal. 

Third. Identical industries or classifications vary considerably 
as to hazard in different States. 

Fourth. Because of the cperation of merit-rating schemes in 
vogue in most States the manual rates are not the rates actually 


charged. 
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Fifth. Even if the foregoing difficulties have been solved and 
comparable rates obtained, one does not know whether the insurance 
companies are actually writing business at those rates unless the 
State keeps strict supervision over rates. In half of the States no 
supervision is exercised. 

Sixth. The policy of State funds and other imsurance carriers 
differs as to dividends and reserves. Among some it is the practice 
to set the rates high enough to allow the return of dividends and to 
build up a comfortable reserve and surplus. Among others the rates 
are barely adequate to cover the cost of the current accidents. 

Therefore, a comparison of manual rates in one State with the 
manual rates in another State does not get one very far. 

The other method of comparing costs to employers is by means of 
the expense ratios of the insurance carriers. Final compensation 
insurance rates are the product of two factors: (1) The pure premium 
factor, which represents the actual loss cost, and (2) the expense 
loading factor, which represents the carrier’s administrative expense 
for putting the benefits into effect. Here one can arrive at certain 
definite facts. The pure premium factor, i. e., the actual cost of 
accidents per $100 of pay roll for each industrial classification, is of 
course, the same for all carriers for rate-making purposes. The 
expense factor, however, varies with the type of insurance and 
reflects the difference in costs of insurance administration. The 
difference in the expense ratios of stock companies, mutuals, and 
State funds, therefore, represents the relative cost of compensation 
insurance to the employer under the different insurance systems. 
For the employer a con:%arison of costs under a stock company, a 
mutual, or a State fund becomes then a simple mathematical cal- 
culation. 

The expense ratios of stock companies vary from 35 to 40 per cent, 
the average being about 374, possibly a little less; i. e., for every 
dollar of premiums collected by stock insurance companies 37} cents 
goes for expenses and profits. The expense ratio of the mutuals 
ranges from 15 to 20 percent. The competitive funds average about 
124 per cent, ranging from 6 and 7 to about 15 per cent. The ex- 
clusive State funds range from 3 per cent—less than 3 in Ohio—to 
about 7 or 8 per cent. Using one figure only, the average expense 
ratios are as follows: Stock companies, 374 per cent; mutual com- 
panies, 20 per cent; competitive State funds, 12} per cent; and 
exclusive State funds, 74 per cent. Applying these percentages to 
the premium income you will get a comparison of the cost to the 
employer. Ishould say that, had every compensation State possessed 
an exclusive State fund and had all employers carrying compensa- 
tion insurance insured therein, it would have saved these employers 
in the year 1919 at least $30,000,000. In other words, it costs the 
insured employers of the United States an extra $30,000,000 to 
insure in stock and mutual companies. These figures are obtained 
simply by applying the difference in expense ratios to the total 
premium income. Of course, I have been assuming that they have 


the same type of service. 
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Service. 


SECOND factor in the comparison of compensation insurance 
systems is service. However, it is difficult to measure service 
because it does not easily lend itself to statistical proof. Three 
tests, however, may be applied: (1) Promptness of payment; (2) 
adequacy or liberality of payments, including liberality in inter- 
preting the laws; and (3) accident prevention. 


Promptness of Pay ments. 


As regards promptness of payment the actual cases were taken 
from the files of various industrial commissions for the vears 
1917, 1918, and 1919, being distributed as evenly as possi- 
ble among the three years. The information recorded included 
date of the accident, date of receipt of accident by commis- 
sion or fund, date of doctor’s report and workman’s claim and date 
such reports were received, date of agreement or award, and date of 
first payment. The results were tabulated and comparisons made by 
State and type of insurance. In some of the States | was unable to 
obtain the date of first payment because the commissions kept no 
record thereof. In such States I tried to obtain, if possible, the date 
of the compensation agreement or the date of the commission’s award. 
However, in most States the date of first payment was available. 

In order that accurate comparisons may be drawn from the data 
it will be necessary to take certain factors into consideration. 

(1) The length of the waiting period must be taken into account. 
No payment is due until one week after the expiration of the waiting 
period. It is not fair, however, to subtract the entire waiting period 
from the average time between the date of accident and date of first 
payment, as shown in the tables. No payments can be made until the 
necessary reports of the accident have been filed with the commission 
or insurance carrier, and this takes a certain length of time. In fact, 
a study of the promptness with which accidents are reported in the 
several States hire that the length of the waiting period seems to be 
a negligible factor. For example, in Massachusetts, which has a 10- 
day period, accidents are reported more promptly than in any other 
State. 

(2) A second factor to be taken into account is the practice in the 
several States as regards frequency of wage payments. In the Far 
West it is customary among many employers to pay monthly; in the 
Middle West, biweekly; and in the East, weekly. Since compensa- 
tion is supposed to be in lieu of wages, the first payment ordinarily is 
not made until the next regular pay day. Thus the frequency of wage 
payments will to a certain extent affect the promptness of compensa- 
tion payments as shown in the table. 

(3) A third factor is the size or area of the States compared. In 
the East the States are small, the population compact, and communi- 
cation easy and rapid; whereas in the Far West the States are large 
and the population sparse. Other things being equal, one should 
expect more prompt payments in Massachusetts or Ohio than in Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada, or British Columbia. 
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(4) A fourth factor to be considered is the nature of the industry. 
In the East, where manufacturing predominates, the industries are 
usually large, compact, and within easy reach of postal and telephone 
communication. In the Far West, again, many of the industries, 
such as lumbering or mining, are located in out-of-the-way places 
where communication is difficult. 

The number of cases upon which the averages were based should 
also be taken into consideration. In some of the States I examined 
1,000 or more, while in others the number was less than 100. The 
number of cases taken depended upon the accessibility of the records 
and also upon the type of State. In the competitive fund States a 
larger number of cases was necessary in order to cr the differ- 
ent types of insurance in the State. In the exclusive fund States such 
comparison was not necessary and consequently the number of cases 
was smaller. The averages of States in which the number of cases is 
under 100 should be used cautiously; deductions drawn therefrom 
are by no means conclusive, but are indicative in the light of other 
information. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing factors, let us see how the several 
insurance systems in various States compare. 

The following table shows the promptness of compensation pay- 
ments by different insurance carriers in certain States arranged in 
ascending order. This table is a summary of a more detailed table 
(facing p. 156). The table includes only those States in which 
data as to first payments were obtainable; whereas the larger table 
contains also the States in which only data regarding promptness of 
awards and agreements were available. Column 2 shows the number 
of cases examined. Column 3 shows the waiting period for each 
State as of the year 1919. Column 4 shows the average (median) 
number of days elapsing between the date of accident and date of 
first payment. That is, in one-half of the cases the first payment 
was made before the number of days specified, and in the other half of 
the cases the first payment was nai after that date. Columns 5 
and 6 show the percentage of cases in which the first payment was 
made within 4 weeks and 7 weeks, respectively, from the date of the 
accident. Columns 7 and 8 show the percentage of cases in which 
no payment had been made at the end of 11 and 13 weeks, respec- 
tively, after the accident. In the case of Illinois and Michigan, 
the commissions had made an independent investigation, and 
their results are incorporated in the table. In all other cases the 
figures are based upon records as found in the files of the commissions. 
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PROMPTNESS OF COMPENSATION PAYMENTS BY DIFFERENT INSURANCE CARRIERS 


IN CERTAIN STATES, ARRANGED IN ASCENDING ORDER. 
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Michigan (State fund)? i6 - . 7) 56.3 50.0 


1 Arithmetic average. Includes all cases for 1919. Computations made by illinois Industrial Com- 


mission. 


2 Computation based upon investigation by Michigan Industrial Accident Board. 


An examination of the above table shows that State funds have the 
best record and also the worst. Second, it shows great variations in 
each type of insurance carrier. Third, it shows that self-insurers, 
whom one would naturally expect to pay promptly, are just as slow 
in paying compensation as the casualty companies or State funds. 
Fourth, it shows an unconscionably long delay on the part of all 
carriers. Fifth, it effectively answers the argument of the insur- 
ance companies that they are more prompt in making compensation 
payments than the State funds. 

Of the six exclusive State funds, three (Oregon, Nevada, and 
British Columbia) have a better record as regards promptness of 
payment than the average private insurance company. In the other 
three States (Ohio, Washington, and West Virginia) the reverse is 
true. In most of the competitive fund States payments are made 
and claims handled more promptly by the State fund than by other 
insurance carriers. Moreover, it should be noted that the two com- 
petitive funds having the poorest records are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of compensation commissions, but are under the supervision of 
insurance departments. 
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Probably the fairest and most convincing method of comparing 
State funds with private carriers would be to compare the best in each 
class. Let us, then, compare the competitive fund of California and 
the exclusive fund of Oregon with the Liberty Mutual Co. of Massa- 
chusetts as shown by its own figures. Please bear in mind that the 
area of Massachusetts is small and the industries compact. Both 
California and Oregon are large States, and in each State lumbering 
is one of the principal industries. It takes a longer time to obtain 
reports and to make payments. Under the circumstances one would 
expect to find much better results in Massachusetts. But what are 
the facts? The percentage of cases in which the first payment 
had not been made within 6 weeks ‘ are as follows: Liberty Mutual, 
20 per cent; Oregon State fund 18.9 per cent; California State 
fund 22.1 per cent. Oregon, in spite of its large area, had a better 
record and California almost as good as the Liberty Mutual. Now 
take the percentage of cases where the first payment had not been 
made within 10 weeks: The Liberty Mutual, 6.3 per cent; the 
Oregon fund, 3.9 per cent; the California fund, 6.5 per cent. Again 
Oregon has a much better record and California equally as good 
as the Liberty. There you have a fair test, it seems to me, and it 
shows that the best State fund has a better record as to promptness 
of payment than the very best insurance company. 

his long delay in snskinn payments is due, at least so far as the 
State funds are concerned, to a number of causes. In the first place 
employers and physicians are not always prompt in reporting tho 
accident. It is more difficult still to get the workmen to repori 
the case. In fact much of the delay is the direct result of the failure 
of the workmen to make a claim. Then, too, the commissions musi 
partially share the blame because they have inadequate follow-up 
methods or because their procedure is too complicated. Further- 
more, several of the funds whose record is bad make no attempt to 
pay compensation promptly. Many of the commissions and funds 
are also handicapped in that they have an insufficient force to handle 
the claims properly and to make the necessary investigations. 


Adequacy or Liberality of Payments. 


A second test of service is the adequacy or liberality of compen- 
sation payments, including liberality of interpretation of the acts. 
Are the benefits as provided in the laws actually being paid or is 
there a tendency among insurance carriers to fight compensation 
claims, to resort to technicalities, to make settlements for less than 
the law provides, to make understatements as to the severity of in- 
juries, or to make no offer of payment, hoping the injured workman 
will neglect to press his claim? ‘These questions do not readily lend 
themselves to statistical proof. The most reliable method of attack- 
ing the problem would be to make an investigation of a certain num- 
ber of actual cases in each State and ascertain just what was done. 
Because of limited means such a study was not made by the Bureau. 
Several States, however, have made such investigations. Among 
these are the Connor investigation in New York and a study ol 
insurance companies made by the Industrial Commission of Illinois. 





4In case of the Liberty Mutual 40 days should be substituted for 6 weeks. 
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First let us take up the State funds. In most of the State fund 
States it is the policy of the commission to be liberal in making awards 
to claimants. Where the State fund is under the jurisdiction and 
supervision of the industrial commission, the latter seldom allows a 
State fund to appeal from the decision of the commission to the 
courts, whereas self-insurers and private insurance companies, of 
course, have such right of appeal. Again, the commissions are in- 
clined to disregard legal technicalities and even to resort to extra 
legal means to award compensation in meritorious cases—practices 
which are estopped when the insurance carrier is a party in the case. 
As so well said by Commissioner Pillsbury, State funds are warm- 
blooded financial institutions whereas private insurance carriers are 
cold-blooded institutions. 

Not all of the State funds, however, have adopted the policy of 
liberal interpretation. Three State funds (West Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Michigan) seem to have interpreted the compensation law 
more in the interest of the employer than of the injured workman. 
In Washington the commission in rendering decisions against the 
workman has been repeatedly overruled by the courts. Moreover, in 
this State the procedure relative to claim payments is so hedged about 
with formalities, many of which seem unnecessary, that the injured 
workmen suffer as a consequence. In West Virginia, of 183 cases 
selected at random I found that 19 per cent received only the weekly 
minimum of $5, 28 per cent received less than $7, 40 per cent received 
less than $9, and only 32 per cent received the maximum of $12. 
Most of these cases represented coal miners and were for the year 1919. 
These absurdly low weekly compensation amounts were due to two 
causes: (1) To the peculiar interpretation the commissioner has placed 


upon the weekly wage provision of the law, and (2) to the fact that 
m many cases no thorough attempt was made to obtain the actual 
wages of the worker. The commissioner determines the weekly 
wages by dividing the actual earnings for stated periods of 2, 4, 6, or 


i2 months by the number of weeks actually worked in those periods. 
For example, if an employee worked only five days in a two months’ 
period his earnings for these five days would be considered his earn- 
ings for two months. Only wages earned from other employers in 
the same or similar industries are taken into account. The com- 
missioner requests the last employer to furnish the workman’s wages 
from other employers, stating in his form request that unless such 
wage data are received the workman will be given the minimum 
compensation. In Michigan the State fund is under the supervision 
of the insurance department and of a board of directors representing 
the policyholders of the fund. The fund is not only exceedingly 
slow in making compensation payments, but is constantly at odds 
with the industrial commission over the proper handling of its claims. 

Two important investigations—one in New York and one in 
Iilinois—have brought out certain facts regarding the practices of 
msurance companies. In New York, at the request of the governor, 
Mr. J. F. Connor last year made an exhaustive investigation into the 
management and affairs of the New York Industrial Commission. 
This investigation made public several highly significant facts. 
Among the most important of these was the large number of under- 
payments of compensation claims on the part of the employers and 
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insurance carriers, particularly self-insurers and stock companies. Of 
1,000 unselected cases of direct settlements 114 were found to have 
been underpaid. This underpayment amounted to $52,279.84, or 
$459 per case. The total underpayments on the basis of the 1,000 
cases would amount to $1,400,000 annually. An analysis of the 114 
cases shows that the private stock companies and the self-insured 
employers were especially guilty of this ‘‘short-changing”’ practice. 
The following table shows the average amount originally paid by 
direct settlement and the additional amount awarded after inyesti- 
gation and rehearing, classified by type of insurance: 


AVERAGE AMOUNT ORIGINALLY PAID BY DIRECT SETTLEMENT IN i114 COMPEN- 
-<ahkinee AND AVERAGE ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION AWARDED ON 
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The Illinois Industrial Commission has legal authority to examine 
into the operation of casualty insurance companies doing business in 
the State. Under this authority the commission has investigated 
seven or eight companies. Some were found to be all right. Others— 
four companies in particular—were found to be very bad. One of 
these companies was a reciprocal, one was a mutual, and two were 
stock companies. The following is a summary of the reports of the 
commission’s investigator. Permission to make use of these reports, 
which are in typewritten form, was granted to the Bureau by the 
industrial commission, 

Reciprocal company.—The commission found that the total working 
staff of one reciprocal company consisted of an attorney in fact and 
one part-time female employee. The books had not been posted for 
six months. The company had a deficit of $19,578. Lump-sum 
settlements had been made without the approval of the industrial 
commission. The rates charged were too a for safety. No acci- 
dent prevention work had been done. Of 27 unpaid claims 12 were 
over three months due and some six or eight months. The investi- 

ator found 110 cases of underpayment, the maximum underpayment 

eing $102.50. One hundred and eighty-one cases needed investiga- 
tion; most of these were either permanent partial disability or inde- 
terminate temporary disability cases. Nothing had been paid in 
most of these 181 cases. 

Stock company A.—After examining into the conditions of this 
company the investigator reported to the commission as follows: 

I find that where compensation has been paid injured employees there has been 
no picayunish shaving of the amount provided by the workmen’s compensation act, 
but there have been numerous cases where compensation was due and not paid. 
* * * ‘You will note in most of them a disposition not to play fair with the injured 


employee and to take advantage of technicalities and avoid payment on the flimsiest 
of excuses. 
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In justice to the present claim manager it should be stated that since July 1, when 
he assumed charge of claim settlements, there has been a decided improvement in the 
handling of these matters, but his predecessor seemed to think that it was all right to 
avoid paying compnsation if he could “get away with it.’’ The home office of the 
company was aware of this state of affairs and in some cases complimented him for his 
ingenuity in avoiding payment. 

In several cases settlement contracts have been drawn up and signed by the injured 
employees and payment made in a lump sum without any order from the commission 
and without filing the settlement contract with this office. The usual excuse given 
in these cases to the home office was that the local claim manager knew that the com- 
mission would not approve such a settlement. The home office acquiesced in the 
handling of such cases, and not once did they advise the claim agent that such a pro- 
cedure was wrong, both from the legal and moral viewpoint. 


The following cases were taken from the investigator’s report as 
exemplifying the practice of this company as regards its settlement 
of claims: 

Case No. 1. A boy had lost four fingers by amputation. ‘The only reason given 
for not paying compensation was that no written claim was made within six months.” 

Case No. 2, “ Della Il was employed by the D Lunch Co. Dr. W—-, in 
his report to the insurance company, states that this employee has lost the use of the 
first phalange and offers the gratuitous advice that after she goes back to work she would 
forget all about the compensation for loss of use, and, further, he believed that the 
industrial commission would undoubtedly award her for such loss of use if the case was 
brought before it.”” Therefore nothing was paid her except for temporary total dis- 
ability. 

Case No. 3._ The claim agent of the insurance company had required the injured 
employee to sign a receipt for $120 but paid him only $100, ‘‘and advised the home 
office that he saved the expense of an arbitration and, in addition, $20 by not going 
before the commission with this settlement.” 

Stock company B.—With respect to this company the commission’s 

investigator reports that the local adjuster was overzealous to serve 
the company’s interests. The investigator discovered 64 cases of 
underpayment, the maximum underpayment being $330. The 
imsurance company had not been reporting their accidents or filing 
compensation receipts. The following two cases were taken from 
the investigator’s report: 
_ Case No. 1. An injured employee had lost an eye on which a cataract had formed. 
The local adjuster wrote to the home office as follows: ‘1 will endeavor to dispose of it 
in the best manner possible without letting it go to the industrial board if we can arrange 
to keep it from doing so.”” The home office replied as follows: ‘I note that the in- 
jured probably had a small percentage of vision before this accident. This may bea 
dangerous case to permit to go to the board.” 

Case No. 2. The following letter was sent by the adjuster to the home office: ‘ For 
your information would state that this injured did not return to work for the assured, 
and we are not tracing him up to see if he is working at the present time, as we do not 
wish to stir up a claim.” 

Mutual company.—In its investigation of one mutual company the 
commission reports that said company was unduly technical in the 
settlement of claims. Furthermore, that the company sought the 
assistance of its assured employers in hushing up cases. Average 
wages were found to be incorrectly determined. ‘There were found 
17 cases of underpayment, the maximum Spent being $21, 
r . wl . * . . 
Twenty-six cases were questionable and needed investigation. In 
many of these 26 cases the company denied liability. In one case 
involving concussion of the brain the insurance company doctor 
wrote to the company as follows: ‘I would again suggest that if it 
were possible for B—— & Co. to discharge him after he had worked 
awhile I am sure it would be advisable.’’ 
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In view of the foregoing facts it is difficult to regard seriously the 
contentions of private insurance companies that they furnish better 
service than do the State funds. Nor are the above conditions 

eculiar to Illinois and New York. Similar investigations in other 

tates would undoubtedly disclose a similar condition. 

Prof. Whitney states that “the stock and mutual companies both 
spend about 7 per cent of the premium for claim adjustment, the 
monopolistic State funds spend only 1 or 2 per cent,’’ while some of 
the competitive funds spend 3 or 4 per cent. Prof. Whitney further 
states that “‘the greater economy of monopoly ean not explain the 
whole discrepancy between the cost of adjustment under private in- 
surance and under a monopolistic State fund. The balance of the 
difference is explained by the fact that proper claim adjustment can 
not be made for 1 per cent or anything like it. * * * The work- 
man not only should get what he is entitled to but he should get it 
promptly.”’ All of which is very true. But the conclusions Prof. 
Whitney draws from the foregoing premises are hardly justified by 
the facts. He says: 

However, I do not know of any reason for thinking that any part of the 7 percent 
that is spent by the stock companies and mutual companies is wasted. Iam inclined 
to think that these are the very carriers which can be trusted to give exactly the 
proper emphasis to this part of the work. With them the tendencies toward economy 
on the one side and toward thoroughness on the other are better balanced than under 


monopolistic State control, where the tendencies are strongly in the direction of narrow 
economy and perfunctory treatment. 


From the insurance company’s point of view the expenditure of 7 
per cent for claim adjustment may not be wasted. But from the 
social or employee’s standpoint the amount expended is not neces- 
sarily a true test of service performed. How much of this 7 per 
cent is spent in the interest of the employee and how much is spent 
to defeat the employee’s interests? The Illinois and New York 
investigations show that as far as some insurance companies are 
concerned the inclination to dispense justice is not particularly strong. 


Accident Prevention. 


The third test of service is the quantity and quality of effective 
accident prevention work performed by the different types of 
insurance carrier. In this department of compensation administra- 
tion both industrial commissions and State funds are weak. Most 
of the compensation commissions are not authorized by law to do 
safety work. Moreover, unfortunately, many commissioners take 
no interest in accident prevention, holding tnat their functions are 
primarily judicial. As regards competitive State funds New York 
is the only State in which one of the regular functions of the fund is 
accident prevention. California performs excellent safety work, but 
this work is done by the industrial commission apart from the State 
fund. Insome of the exclusive State funds the industrial commis- 
sions have undertaken comprehensive safety campaigns. In most of 
the compensation States, however, the accident prevention work— 
such as it is—is done by other State departments, usually the 
factory inspection department. 

On the other hand, many of the private insurance companies have 
well-organized safety departments and are doing excellent safety 
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work. However, it is difficult to measure the effectiveness of the 
safety work actually performed because there are few reliable statis- 
tical data showing reduction in accident severity rates. Frequently 
the inspection work of the insurance companies is done for competitive 
purposes. That is, much of their inspection is done to get or keep 
ee irrespective of whether or not it results in actual reduction 
of accidents. 


Security. 


‘THE third test for comparing compensation insurance systems is 
security—security to both employer and employee. When an em- 
ployer in good faith insures his risk in a responsible authorized in- 
surance company he should be protected against further liability. 
But, on the other hand, the snaibesin should not be deprived of his 
compensation benefits through or because of the insolvency of the 
Galanos or the insurance carrier. The employees’ interests are 
paramount and should be given first consideration. 

Stock wmsurance companires.—The security or solvency of private 
stock companies depends first upon adequate insurance rates and 
second upon sufficient reserves. Both should be under the strict 
supervision and regulation of the State. No company can long 
maintain its solvency with inadequate rates. Under stress of 
cutthroat competition the temptation to reduce rates below the 
safety level becomes too great to resist. State regulation is nec- 
essary to maintain the solvency of the insurance carrier and to 
protect the compensation rights of injured employees. But not- 
withstanding these obvious facts nearly one-half of the compen- 
sation States make no provision for rate regulation. Small 
wonder then that such a state of affairs has resulted in several dis- 
astrous failures during the past three or four years. The failure of 
such companies as the Guardian Casualty & Guaranty Co. of Utah, 
the Casualty Co. of America, and the Commonwealth Bonding & In- 
surance Co. of Texas resulted in thousands of dollars ef unpaid com- 
pensation claims. In those States in which the law held both the 
employer and insurer individually liable these losses had to be met 
by theemployers. _In other States, in which employers are relieved of 
further liability when insured, the injured claimants were the suf- 
ferers. The Legislature of California appropriated between $60,000 
and $70,000 of public money to pay in full the larger claims of injured 
employees because of the bankruptcy of the Commonwealth Bonding 
& Insurance Co. of Texas. Many smaller claims have not yet been 
taken care of. Whether the State should, as maintained by some, either 
on saga the solvency of insurance companies authorized to do 

usiness or make good the losses directly out of the State treasury 
where such insolvency is due to lax insurance laws or their adminis- 
tration is not here discussed. By no means, however, should the 
injured employee be permitted to suffer. 

Mutual companies.—The provisions as to the adequacy of rates 
and reserves for stock companies should apply also to mutuals. In 
certain States, however, mutual companies, ieee of their lower 
expense ratio, are allowed to issue rates lower than those demanded of 
stock companies. As to the advisability of this practice insurance 
actuaries differ. Employers insured in mutual companies, however, 
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are subject to assessment in the event that the losses exceed the 
remiums. The mutual plan, therefore, seems to offer a greater 
egree of security to the employee and a less degree to the employer 
than stock companies. No fame mutual company has failed as yet. 

State funds.—Not a single injured employee has lost one cent of 
compensation through the financial failure of State funds, either 
competitive or exclusive. The nearest approach to this condition 
was in Washington in the case of a powder explosion, the first year the 
act became operative. One large powder manufacturer questioned 
the constitutionality of the act and refused to pay its premium 
into the fund. Until the constitutional question was decided this 
one classification was temporarily insolvent, with the result that the 
dependents of the workman killed in the explosion were delayed in 
receiving their compensation benefits. 

The question of failure or insolvency is practically inconceivable 
as far as the exclusive State funds are concerned. if the premium 
income is insufficient to meet the year’s losses it is only necessary to 
increase the rates. ‘This is also true as regards the funds in some of 
the competitive fund States. In other competitive fund States, New 
York for example, the employer when insured in the fund is relieved 
of all further liability. e fund therefore becomes the employee’s 
sole protection. Nor does any State having such a fund assume lia- 
bility in case of the fund’s insolvency. On the contrary, some of the 
States specifically disclaim liability beyond the amount of the fund. 
Since no State fund has as yet become insolvent the policy of the 
State as regards compensation claims in the event of the fund’s in- 
solvency can not be ascertained. However, its probable attitude 
may be seen from the experience in California where, as already 
noted, the legislature of the State appropriated over $60,000 to pay 
claims resulting from the bankruptcy of a private stock insurance 
company. 

Some of the competitive funds are not required to and do not 
report their experience to the State insurance department as private 
companies must. It is maintained, moreover, that because their right 
to reject undesirable risks is circumscribed by law, State funds 
should have greater freedom than private insurance companies with 
respect to rates. It is further contended that the power of super- 
vision over rates, if exercised by a hostile insurance department, 
could hamper if not actually put a State fund out of business. 

Self-insurers.—Practically all of the compensation States except 
those having strictly exclusive State funds permit employers to 
carry their own risk subject to such safeguards as the law may pre- 
scribe. About one-half of the compensation laws require self- 
insured employers either to furnish proof of solvency or to deposit 
such security as is required by the compensation commission or insur- 
ance department. In other States they must deposit security in 
addition to furnishing proof of solvency. Few of the State com- 
missions, however, require deposit of security in every case. ‘They 
hold that it-is not necessary in the case of large companies with 
unquestioned assets. The filing of mere financial statements, how- 
ever, showing the assets and liabilities, is an insufficient guaranty 
of ability to meet long-continuing payments or to withstand a catas- 
trophe successfully. The financial statement of a Wisconsin self- 
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insurer showed net assets of $5,000,000, yet the concern shortly 
afterwards went into the hands of a receiver. 

Experience as to self-insurance has been reported to the Bureau 
by the compensation commissions of 21 States. In 15 of these 
States no self-insured employer has failed or gone into the hands 
of a receiver; 3 States reported one failure each and 1 State reported 
two failures, but in all these cases the compensation claims were paid 
either by the receiver or through security which had been deposited. 
Only 2 States reported failures—1 small concern in each State 
which resulted in several claims being unpaid. 

While the security record of self-insurers has been excellent, this 
favorable experience may be due in part to good fortune or pure 
chance. It 1s also quite possible that compensation commissions 
are not always cognizant of every failure of self-insured employers, 
because such failures may not be reported to them. This was 
actually the case in Illinois. In such cases the injured claimant 
usually consults an attorney, who takes the matter before a bank- 
ruptcy court and the commission remains in ignorance of the facts. 





Self-Insurance. 


yest of the comparisons made heretofore were principally between 
A private casualty companies and State at I wish now to 
review briefly the self-insurers, i. e., those employers who under 
certain conditions are permitted to carry their own risks. The self- 
insurance privilege is usually limited to the larger employers. 

Probably the greatest social benefit derivable from self-insurance 
is the impetus it gives to accident prevention. Self-insured employ- 
ers at least have a strong incentive to prevent accidents because there 
exists a more direct relationship between their accidents and com- 
pensation costs. They are also in a position to pay compensation 
promptly but, strange as it may seem, their record in this respect is 
no better than either the State funds or private companies. 

One important objection to self-insurance is that it introduces 
the incentive to deny or pare compensation claims, since the total 
accident cost to the employer is dependent not only upon the number 
and severity of his eidente tat also upon the cost of those accidents. 
Consequently, if he can evade payment or reduce the amount he will 
thereby reduce his total accident cost. Many self-insured employers 
do not resort to such practices. They pay not only what the law 
specifies but some even pay full wages during disability and furnish 
unlimited medical service. However, I am informed by a number 
of industrial commissions that many self-insured employers take 
advantage of their peculiar position under the law to evade their 
just compensation obligations. Some of these employers will make 
a great show of generosity as regards temporary disabilities, but 
makienty develop a niggardly or technical spirit in case of major 
permanent disabilities or other costly injuries. 

Probably the most important objection to self-insurance is that 
it makes the employer practically the final arbiter in the settlement 
of compensation cases. The unwillingness of the employées to 
antagonize their employer through fear of losing their jobs will many 
times prevent them from appealing to the industrial commission. 
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This latent power of intimidation possessed by self-insured employ- 
ers, though they may be entirely just, effectively inhibits injured 
workmen from seeking redress from the commission. The commis- 
sion, moreover, since it obtains its information from the accident re- 
ports of the employer, is not in a position to judge the merits of the 
case unless the injured employee ce the matter to its attention. 


Summary Conclusions. 


‘THE cost of compensation insurance to employers under differen 
insurance systems may be indicated by their expense ratios. 
The average expense ratio of stock companies is approximately 374 
ae cent; of mutual companies, about 20 per cent; of competitive State 
unds, about 124 per cent; and of exclusive State funds, from 5 to 74 
per cent. Under an exclusive State fund, therefore, the cost to em- 
ployers would be 30 per cent less than under stock msurance and 12} 
per cent less than under mutualinsurance. The total saving to insured 
employers of the United States, if all were insured in exclusive State 
funds, would be over $30,000,000 annually. This figure is obtained 
by applying the differences between the expense ratios of the exclu- 
sive State fund and stock and mutual companies to their respective 
annual premiums. 

Service.—As regards service comparisons are difficult because of 
the great variations among different insurance systems. As to 
promptness of payments there is little to choose among the different 
types of insurance carriers. Some of the State funds have the best 
record while some have the poorest. The same thing may be said 
with respect to stock and mutual companies. However, a com- 
parison of the best managed State fund with one of the best managed 
private companies shows that the best State fund is more prompt in 
its payments than the best private company. Another significant 
fact developed by the investigation is that self-insured employers, 
whom one would expect to pay promptly, are no more prompt in 
this respect than either State funds or private carriers. ke regards 
liberality of payment most of the State funds are more liberal in this 
respect than either stock or mutual companies. As regards accident 
prevention some of the private coripanies are doing excellent safety 
work whereas few of the State funds have done any effective safety 
work. 

Security—Thus far no injured workman has lost one cent of com- 
pensation because of the insolvency of State insurance funds, nor has 
any large mutual company become insolvent. On the other hand, 
there have been several disastrous failures of private stock companies 
during the last three or four years. These failures have resulted in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in unpaid claims. As regards self 
insurance, the experience of 21 States has been reported to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 15 of these States no self- 
insured employer has failed or gone into the hands of a receiver; 
3 States reported one failure each and 1 State reported two failures, 
but in all these cases the compensation claims were paid either by the 
receiver or ret security which had been deposited. Only two 
States reported failures—one small concern in each State—which 
resulted in several claims being unpaid. 
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STATES HAVING EXCLUSIVE STATE FUNDS. 
British | yw... — 
Oregon. | Nevada. | — Re nn Ohio. Virginia. Montana. Utah. Colorado. 
r as cpaltieoinedl —_ 
| 
Interval 
between Interv: 1} : had . 
| Interval between date | date of ey rine Pi “y et 
Interval | Interval aeadines Interval a | of accident and date | accident p> — it _ id 
Period (in days). | Between | between | {Mrwa! | between | pustval | Interval offirst payment. | and date | gn 
accident | accident date of accident date of | date of voucher 
=& date | and date accident | nd date | 2¢cident accident 
as r and date sere and date | and date a 
ofap- | ofap- | check | first | ofhear-| of 
ss oe mailed.’ bas ing? | voucher? 
award.? | award.* “6 nent. - ‘ 
Fund. | Stock. | Self. Fund. Fund. |Private. Sel I 
| } 
| | 
[— nmr 
403 204 118 308 1,000 | 184 355 207 704 19 2] g9 ° 
cases. cases. cases. cases. | Cases. cases. Cases. cases. case cases, Case CASE 
| > | > > | . 
Per ct. | Per ct. Per ct. Perct. | Perct. Per ct. Perct.| Perct. | Per ct Per ct. Pes Pe P 
TL Atte ee 1.2 }....-....-/---+---- eee Cee ee rere Perens rr 0.5 rails 
OU BAe), odincstiveces- 13. 4 2.0 OO) Se Sager apiphs ean amma . 5 3 
EE nciak cae an ode! 18. 9 10.3 5. 9 4.2 | 1.1 0.5 | LY 1.9 3 14.3 g 
SL bc sd saw - dace 20.6 17.6 8.5 4.9 7.0 7.1 4.8 1.3 8, 18.4 14, ; . 
2060 S65... . . «200-55 16.6 21.1 21.2 14.0 | 13.1 11.4 6.5 5.3 14. 2.2 9 12.2 | 
SOUMEL: os bance oha | =. 10.4 16.7 16.9| 15.9] 13.3 9.2} 25.1] 10.0] 18. 8.4] 143/) 1 9 
ME. CAS oo dans. | 6.0 9.8 | 22.9 | 12.3 10.2 7.6 21.7 9.0 13.9 8 ] 14 
IG cae phan dh s<s 4.5 8.8 4.2 | 11.7 9.3 8.7 9.9 me 11. 14.3 6.1 
Seis gasbidoeds 3.7 | 3.9 5.9 8.1 | 7.5 6.0 9.0 9.2 5 2.0 10 
> A 7 3.4 3.4 5.8 |) 12.3 J 6.5 6.5 | 10.6 2.0 6.1 12. 2 
i} ee eae 1.2 2.0 LF} 1.5 1f sete | 10.3 | 2.8 | 8 ; s.1 23.8 7 9 4 
(| ee ee yl epee eee 8 3.6 | 7.9 J 8.2 | 1.1 1.8 2.0 2.0 { 7 ) 
1 hall, Salers 5 1.0 2.5 1.9 If 1 3.3 | 1.4 5.3 1.4 1.8 1. { 
er pearee 3.4 3.4 7.8 10. 1 10.3 | 3.9 12.1 4.4 l 18 6.1 
SR én ncvceete 1.7 | aii ated SS 1.9 4.1] 6.5 | 2.0 3.9 1.7 1,8 ” 19 
152 to 183... .......-. P LE SR eee 1.9 1.5 3.8 | 6 1.4 
EEE ES ED a ee een 1.3 | 2.1 5 | 7 8.7 I 1] 1.2 
. Pee 99. 9 100. 0 99.8 99.8 100. 0 99.9 100. 1 100. 5 99. S 99. 8 100. 2 100. 3 LOK 
| 
Median (in days).... 28 3s“ .C~< SC‘ ‘<i‘i‘éC a“ 49 55 59 16 65 45 8 4 19 
| 
| | 
Claims paid or settle- 
ments made with- 
in— Per et. Perct. | Per ct. Per ct. Perct. | Perct. | Perct.| Per ct. | Per ct Per ct. Per ct.| Perct.| J 
2 Weeks.......... 14.6 2.0 | OE RE aS Here 1.4 0.5 l 11 
3 Weeks.......... 33. 5 12.3 6.7 4.2 1.1 0.5 3.1 | z.4 5.1 18. 4 1.8 3.7 { 
4 weeks. ......... 54.1 29. 9 15. 2 9.1 8.1 | 7.6 7.9 6.7 13 6.8 19.1 12.2 1,8 
5 weeks.......... 70. 7 51.0 36. 4 23. 1 21.2 | 19. 0 14.4 12.0 27. | 19. 0 28. 6 24.4 19 
je 81.1 67.7 53.3 39. 0 34.5 28, 2 39. 5 22.0 46.2 67.4 2.9 36) 2 
i. aa 87.1 77.5 76. 2 51.3 44.7 35. 8 61.2 1.0 6 75.5 12.9 1.2 14,2 
8 weeks.......... 91. 6 86. 3 80. 4 63. 0 54. 0 44.5 71.1 8.7 72.0 | 7 7. 2 7.3 2 
> Weenies... 95.3 90. 2 86.3 71.1 61.5 | 50. 5 80. 1 17.9 i 77 7.2 67.3 
Claims unpaid or 
settlements not | 
made at end of— 
13 weeks. ........ 1.7 3.4 5.1 12.9 17.8 | 21.1 8.2} 261] 84 10.2 9.6 14.6 19 
12 weeks......... 2.2 4.4 7.6 14.8 25.7 24. 4 9.6| 31.4 9.8 | 10.2] 144] 19 19. 5 
11 weeks......... 2.7 4.4 8.4 18. 4 25. 7 32. 6 10.7 36.2 | 11.8 | 2.3 19.2} 23.2 4.4 | 
10 weeks. ........ 3.9 6.4 10. 1 22.9 38. 5 42.9 13. 5 42.0 15.5 20. 3.0] 26.9 26.8 | 
9 weeks......... 4.6 9.8 13.5 28.7] 38.5 49.4] 20.0] -52.6 | 22.0 22.3| 43.0] 33.0] 39.0] 
1 Data compiled by State industrial commission. 2 Check mailed 2 days later. These 2 days have 





20097°—20. (To face page 156.) 















































COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION INSURANCE SYSTEMS AS TO 1 























































































STATES HAVING CON 
ah. Colorado. Maryland. Idaho. = 
lewal Interval Interval 
weer! | Interval between date Saou | ‘toot 
eof : a Be se - Interval between date | Interval between date a ff Interv 
of accident and date | accident : : accident 
dent : sang & . of accident and date of accident and date of ac 
date ofreceipt of first pay- | and date of award of first payment | and date f] 
of ment. | of first — | ———~ | offen — 
2 pay- | | Ppay- 
cher. ment. | | ment. 
-_ | ete — — —_ ee mene ——s 
bilson | at 
nd. | Fund. |Private. Self. | Fund. | Fund. Private.| Self. | Fund. |Private.| Self. Fund Fund. 
| 1 | | 
| 
49 Si @ ie 172 | 15 90 37 176 146 190 104 12 
ses. cases. cases. cases cases. cases. cases. cases. cases. cases. cases cases Cases 
oe © | aida ———— . aa —_ 
ret. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct Per ct. Per ct. | Perct. | Per ct. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct Per ct 
i IERIE OES a es err 2.7 : . : Pee RRO GEES ¢ amuited 
RON “Capea BET MLS L.. acccelcadeaee i} 0.9 3.1 16. 8 { RAIN = 
14.3 4.8 | 3.7 4.9 11.6 | 6.7 a Esch: 2.8 12.3 21.1 de lsscegece 
18. 4 14.3 8.5 | 4.9 23.8; 33.3; 11.1 2.7 1.1] 13.0 16.3 Se lonccouul 
12.2 9. 5 | 12.2 10.0 12.8; 20.0] 26. 29.7 5.1 12.6 2. 6 ME fhcnesont 
18. 4 14.3 12.2; 4.9 9.3{ 13.3] 20.0 27.0 6.8 13.0 6.8 8.9 8.3 
| eae | 14.6]; 19.5 9.3/; 13.3) 16.6 16.2 8.5} 87 7.4 5.9 16.7 
Tere 14.3 | 6.1 10.0 Se inecccscel 5.6 2.7 §.1 | 7.4 | 5.8 5. 4 8.3 
ere 10.0 7.3 7.0 6.7 | SD aes 9.1 | 5.4} 3.2 2.2 16.7 
3 = 6.1 12.2 5) a aa 6.7 2.7 6.8 | 41.9 | 2. 6 eS 16.7 
d.1 23.8) 3.7 2.4 +; SR | ae 2.7; 34) 2.0} 5 ia 16.7 
2.0 =o | 3.7 4.9 yg eee ane 2.74 | 6.2 1.8 5 1.7 osewen 
Rs 4.8 | pee 2.3 esaeedl l. 2.7% 6.2 | 3. 1 § § 16.7 
6i| 48] 61] 146 |) eet | 22} 27] 153] 54] 26 oS 4 eae 
fnnee 48 | 7.3 4.9 ‘ | ae EL bscicessl BS) 24 2.1 « | eee 
ERR RE SRS 1.2 nn rere 2.7) 6.8] 1.8 5 © 5 ape 
| ea Re | eae 5 } omens La) Ss). 661 $6 5 eer: 
99.8 | 100.2 | 100.3 | 100.5 99.8; 100.0/ 99.9 99.9 99. 7 99. 9 99.8 99 6 100. 1 
38 54 | 49 54 35 | 31 40 40 so | 41 26 26 63 
| } | 
eS ee — _—— a ~ en me = 
| 
ct. | Perct.| Per ct. Per ct.| Perct. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct. | Per ct. 
OD eaipers waawbteg Lear at 2.9 Ea 2.7| 0.6 3.1] 16.8 | Re 
18. 4 4.8 3.7 4.9 14.5| 13.4 ot es 3.4] 15.4] 37.9 |g RRR: 
36.8 19.1 12.2 9.8 38.3 46.7 14. 4 | 5.4 4.5 28.4; 54.2 ere 
49. 0 28. 6 24.4 19.8 51.1 66.7 41.1] 35.1 9.6 41.0 66.8 ss 
67.4 42.9 | 36. 6 24.7 60. 4 80. 0 61.1; 62.1 16. 4 54.0; 73.6 77.9 8.3 | 
75. 5 42.9 51.2 44.2 69. 7 93.3 77.7) 78.3 24.9 62.7 | $81.0] 83.8 25.0 | 
75. 5 57.2} 57.3 54.2 74.9| 93.3 83.3 | 81.0 30. 0 70.1 | 86.8 89.2} 33.3] 
77.5| 657.2 | 67.3] 61.5 81.9} 100.0} 85.5! 81.0] 391] 75.5] 90.0 91.4] 50.0 | 
10.2 9.6} 146] 19.5 7) eee 4.4 81] 380] 126] 5.7 ae | 
10. 2 14.4 19.5 19.5 De Béshacese 5.5 10.8 44,2 15.7 6.2 4.6 16.7 
12.2 19. 2 23. 2 24. 4 Sg eee 5.5 13.5 50. 4 17.5 6.7 6.3 16.7 
20. 3 43.0 26. 9 26.8 . ea 7.7 16. 2 53.8 19. 5 7.2 6.5 33. 4 
22.3 43. 0 33.0 39. 0 8. % 14. 4 18.9 60. 6 24.4 9.8 8.2 50. 1 
2 days later. These 2 days have been added to the median. 8 The periods are 1 day 
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| 
. “ | 1 F 
7 New York, Pennsylvania.! | Michigan. 
. | 
| 
| eine | eld oe rey ee 
rval | | Interval 
ween | | between 
eof | — Ss | date of ; : ; 
dent | Interval be tween date | tnterval between date o accident and date of approvalof | accident | Mterval between date of acci- 
of accident and date itiins 3 a dent and date agreement re- 
date ‘hearing agreement. and date eral 
irst ee. of first Sveu." 
iy- pay- 
ant. ment. 
Allin- | First | Second) Third | 1, oct! 
sur- All | largest | largest largest sneeenl 
nd. {| Fund. |Private. Self. ance | Self-in-| Fund. | stock | stock stock aie | Fund. | Fund. | Stock. [Mutu Self. 
car- | surefrs. | com- com- com- ; me 
riers. | pany. | pany. | pany. pany. | 
4 12 12: 18 4,093 3,587 | 478 840 335 334 414 30 29 212 138 160 
eS, cases Case case cases. cases. | cases cases. cases. cases. cases. cases case cask Ase Cc 
ct. Per ct Per Per ct. | Perct. | Per ct. Per ct. | Per ct. | Perct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Perct | Pe t Per ct. | Per ¢ } ; 
2 ee a eee ‘ ; eee — 0.5 0.7 1.2 
7) ee Se eee } a2 aed peat eng ve sa) abaoanns aa 3.3 2.8 1.4 . 1 
| Ee Pe 1.8 1.3 | 2.9 1.3 3.0 0.9 + 9 ors Ee 13.7 7.5 3. 9. 4 
2 an 5. 6 | 7.0 6.0 | 9.0 8.3 2.7 6.3 3.6 10. 0 [7.2 19.3 13. 0 20. 0 
ee tienesoue mS |..6c0ee | 12.6 11.0 12.8 11.8 9.6 11.7 15.5 13.3 6.9 19.8 14. 12.5 
8.9 8.3 5 | 128] 15.5 14.4 13.3 9.0 9.0 21.0 13.3 10.3 9, 4 15. 2 13.7 
5.9| 16.7 8.8 5.6| 12.5] 13.8] 13.4 11.4 12.2; 16.2! 17.6 13.3 .4/ 9<:.0 9. 4 g 1 | 
5.4 8.3 | 8. 0 5.6 11.3 | 11.0 10.9 10.0 13.1 10. 5 4 faa oe 3.4] 5.7 12.3 8.7 
2.2 16.7 24.4 1}. cnc 8.2 | 9.2 6.5 8.6 9.3 7.5 71.5 3.3 3. 4 | 5.2 >. 3.4 
1.7 16.7 8.8 11.1 7.2} 6.2 5.9 7.7 6.0 7.8 5.1 6.7 6.9 | 2.4 5. 3.7 
a 16.7 10. 4 38.9 4,8 | 5.5 4.6 5.6 5.1 1.8 3.4 3.3 13. 7 | 3.8 1.3 3.1 
1.7 - eat eee 41} 3.5/ 29 4.4 4.5 4.8 2.4 7 1.9 2.9 3.1 
S$ 16.7 B60 |... eee 3.2 | 2.9 4.6 2.9 5.7 4.2 BP he.cdridhd aes 3.4 1.4 1.4 3.1 
Dae Pescicone 13. ¢ 22.2 { 16. 4 10.3 1,7 ! 2.5 
* 5 epee 6 |... comm [ 12.3 | 12.0; 10.9; 127; 14.3] 12.6 ion MOR... 2.8 1.2 
ae tanccnaut oD. z 6 { | ict e200 3 , a er - “ 2 1.2 
Di leccssaut 4. ( ». 6 2.0 | 2.0 | 1.3 1.8 2.4 9 1.0 6.7 3. 4 .8 3. 1.2 
eis ae ae ee ate oe oe Ee en eae at | a ee ee ae , 
9.6! 100.1 | 100.0 100.2] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.1) 99.9) 100.2| 100.2| 99.9 99.9| 99.4] 100.0!) 99.7) 99.5 
| 
| | | | 
6 | 63 73 74 «| O58 60 | 55 | 59 64 63 50 18 19 35 13 35 | 
| 
| | ; | 
= 7 
| | | | | 
| | | 
et. | Percet.| Per ct.| Per ct. |\Per ef. | Per ct.| Perct. | Perct. | Perct. | Perct. | Per ct. Per ct. | Perct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct 
9 ae Baie. eatnn bee 0.2 | i) = 0.1 DP A sé Ganion 0.2 | | 3 eee 3.3 2.1 1.3 
2 eo are ee 2.0 | 1.4 2.9 1.4 3.3 0.9 4 3.3 3.7 10. 8 §. 7 13.7 
 DRer o i dees 5.6| 9.01 7.4] 11.9 9.7 9.0 7.2 4.0 | 13.3/ 30.9] 30.1] 187] 33.7 
OE | 2.4 5.6} 21.6) 18.4 24.7 21.5 18. 6 18.9 19. 5 | 26. 6 37.8| 49.9) 33.2 46. 2 
7.9 8.3 7.2 5.6} 344] 33.9 39.1 34.8 27.6 27.9 40.5 39. 9 48.1 59. 3 418. 4 59. 9 
3.8 25. 0 16.0 11.2 46.9 47.7 52.5 46.2 39.8 | 44.1 58.1 | 53. 2 51.5 68.3 57.8 68.0 | 
9.2) 33.3) 24.0] 168] 582) 58.7] 63.4) 56.2; 52.9] 54.6/ 74.0] 3.2) 54.9] 74.0] 70.1 76.7 | 
1. 4 50. 0 38. 4 16.8 66. 4 67.9 69.9 64.8 62.2] 62.1 81.5 | 56. 5 58. 79.2) 75.2 80. 4 
aoa | 
| | 
| | | 
61 |... 24.8; 33.4) 143) 140) 122) 145/) 167) 16.5) 5.8] 334] 171] 113] 108] 61 
4.6 16.7 32.8} 33.4 17.5 16.9 16.8 17.4 | 22.4 20.7 | 7.5 33. 4 20. 5 12.7 | 12.2 9. 2 
6.3 16.7} 42.4) 33.4 21.6} 20.4 19.7 21.8} 26.9 25. 5 9.9 | 3.4) 20.5 14.6) 15.1] 12.3 
6.5} 33.4] 52.8/ 72.3] 26.4] 25.9) 243] 27.4! 32.0] 30.3] 13.3] 36.7] 34.2 8.4] 19.4) 15.4 | 
8.2 50. 1 61. 6 83. 4 33. 6 32.1 30.2 35.1} 38.0 38. 1 18.4 | 43.4 41.1 20. 8 | 24,5-] 19.1 | 
| a eS 
































ods are 1 day 


ess than those given in the margin. For example, 1 to 14 days should read 1 to 13 days; 15 to 21 days should read 14 
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Tdaho. — New York. Pennsylvania.! 
i oulimamedt | F 
Interval Interval 
par between 
: ate of " date of a 
Aeon: — accident gr pee — | Interval between date o accident and date of approvalof | accident a 
and date a agreement. and date} °“""; 
st payment. of first of hearing. of first ceived. 
pay- | pay- 
ment. | | ment, 
| OS CS en ee on 
| | | | 
Allin- First | Second} Third | 7 . gost! 
sur- All largest | largest | largest | *“* _ j 
Private| Self. | Fund. | Fund. |Private| Self. | ance | self-in-| Fund. | stock | stock | stock | ™on\"| Fund. | Fund. | § 
| car- | surers. | com- | com- | com- | * i 
riers. | pany. | pany. | pany. | P@@y- | 
Ts oi A a — are etna _ | 
| | 
| | | 
446 P 190 . | 404 12 125 18 4,093 3,587 478 | 840 335 334 414 | 30 | 29 
cases. | cases. | Cases. | Cases. | Cases. | Cases. | Cases. | Cases. | Cases, | Cases. | Cases. | Cases. | Cases. | cases cases. | | 
| j | | 
aati = A ale EE: SCN |- tS, ES A 
} 

Per ct. | Per ct. Perct. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct. | Perct. | Per ct. Per ct. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Per ct Per ct. | J 
P > re a | ee eee ‘ | < as ee ae 
3.1| 16.8 { OS Sabie RRR CE \ 5 ees Seow | 0.1 + 0.2 presdnee tones 
12.3} 21.1 ct a Sia ia 1.3 3.0 0.9 a Pet 13.7 
13.0; 16.3 _* eee Rokinnis one ,  @t-- ae 6.0; 9.0 8.3 5.7 6.3 3.6 10. 0 17.2 | 
12.6] 12.6/ 10.9|........ hat Yt ee } 126] 110) 128) 18) 96) 117) 15.5 13.3] 6.9] 
13.0] 6.8 | ee MA BM ieee nses / 128] 15.5| 144] 13.3 9.0 9.0/ 21.0 13.3] 10.3 | 
8.7 7.4 | 5.9} 167] 8&8] 65.6] 125] 13.8] 13.4 11.4 12.2} 16.2| 17.6 13.3) 3.4] 
7.4} 5.8] 5.4; 83] 8&0 | 5.6} 11.3} 11.0} 10.9) 10.0] 13.1] 10.5| 15.9 /.......... 3.4 
5.4 3.2 | 2.2) 16.7] 14.4]........ | aeat @3 6.5 8.6| 9.3 7.5 7.5 3.3| 3.4 
4.9 2.6 | 1.7 16.7) 88] 111) 7.2 6.2 5.9 7.7 6.0 7.8 5.1 6.71 69 
2.0 5 | 2 16.7 | 10. 4 38.9 | 4.8 5.5 4.6 5.6 5.1 4.8 3.4 3.3] 13.7 
1.8 5 | Xf HERE oS see |. #1 3.5| 2.9 4.4 4.5 4.8 OD pee ea 2: 
3.1 5 -5| 16.7 7 RPE | 322 2.9 4.6 2.9 5.7 4.2 | Sf aor: A 
5.4 2.6 OT bisccal | 13.6) 22.2) | ( 16.7 10. 

3.4 2.1 mf eaptrer i  ) Saas +} 123] 120] 109] 127| #143] 126; 48 i | ae 
1.8 5 | SF eee ia © 5.6 | bien vad eee 
2.0 5] I hicwiianit | 40] 5.6) 20) 20) 13) 18) 24 9) 10 6.7} 3.4] 
99.9 | 99.8 | 99.6 | 100.1 | 100. 0 | 100.2 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.1; 99.9} 100.2) 100.2] 99.9 99.9} 99.4] 
i i eet ¥ = : 
j J . | a a 
| | | | | 
41 26 | 26 63 73 (| (74 59 6 | 55 | 59 | 64 63 50 48 19 | 
| | | 
| | sol > Rae ee aan A Be 
| | 

Per ct.| Perct.| Perct. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct.|Perct. | Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Perct.| Perct. | Perct.|F 
3.1 16.8 | OE ESO |e RR ; #23 Tae Biéediicks 0.1 | | See 0.2 TD ge, ey 
15.4 37.9 ob Sry ees eer 2.0 1.4 2.9 1.4 3.3 0.9 4 3.3 13.7 | 
28. 4 54.2 Pe Sh ai iwhebb away ces 5. 6 9.0 | 7.4 11.9 9.7 9.0 | 7.2 4.0 13.3 30.9 | 
41.0] 66.8 el ee 2.4 5.6] 21.6) 184] 24.7) 21.5 18.6 | 18.9 19.5 26.6) 37.8 | 
54.0] 73.6 77.9 8.3 7.2 5.6] 34.4] 33.9] 39.1) 348/ 27.6] 27.9] 40.5 39.9) 48.1 

62.7 81.0 83. 8 25. 0 16.0 11.2 46.9 47.7 §2.5 46.2 39.8; 44.1] 58.1 53. 2 51.5 
70.1 | 86.8 89.2} 33.3) 240) 168] 582/ 58.7] 63.4| 562), 52.9] 54.6] 74.0 53. 2 54.9 
75.5] 90.0 91.4| 50.0} 38.4| 16.8] 66.4; 67.9] 69.9) 648)| 62.2} 621] 81.5 56.5 8.3 
12.6 5.7 ch ¢ ers 24.8 33. 4 14.3 14.0 12.2 14.5 16.7; 16.5 | 5.8 33. 4 17.1 
15.7 6.2 4.6 16.7 32.8 33. 4 17.5 16.9 16.8 17.4 22.4 | 20.7 7.5 33. 4 20. 5 
17.5 6.7 6.31 16.7; 42.4] 33.4] 21.6] 20.4) 19.7] 21.8] 2.9] 25.5 9.9 33.4] 20.5 
19.5 7.2 6.5| 33.4] 62.8] 72.3] 26.4] 25.9) 24.3) 27.4] 32.0] 30.3] 13.3 36.7] 34.2 
24.4 9.8 8.2} 50.1] 61.6] 83.4] 33.6] 32.1; 30.2] 35.1] 38.0 | 38. 1 18.4 43.4] 41.1 
For example, 1 to 14 days should read 1 to 13 pm s; 15 to 21 


3 The periods are 1 day less than those given in the margin. 
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Michigan. | setts. Indiana. Illinois. } | 
| 
j = ] ar 
al | | | 
n | 
. Interval between date of acci- muaerest boty ne Gets 
te | dent and date agreement re- ceipt of first pay- | Interval | Interval 
t ceived. ment.! between | between | Period (in days) 
date of | date of | Interval between ehtus 
| accident | accident | date ofaccident | 
| and date | and date} and date of first | 
; - Oh i eee receipt payment. 
| ment re-| made 
ceived. | out. 
Fund. | Stock. |Mutual.) Self. | Fund. | Stock.| Self. 
‘ ON ‘ab wn. Ce The eee - 
29 212 38 160 16 187 153 186 90 
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Workmen’s Compensation Fund of North Dakota. 


HE State of North Dakota is one of the later States to provide 
for its workers the benefits of a compensation law, the statute 
on the subject having been enacted in March, 1919. The law 

established an exclusive State fund as the method of providing in- 
surance for employers.and employees, business beginning with July 
31,1919. A workmen’s compensation bureau was established for the 
administration of the law generally, and this bureau requested Mr. 
Emile E. Watson, consulting actuary, and for a number of years 
chief actuary and statistician for the Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
to make an investigation of the condition of their fund. The results 
of this investigation are published in a pamphlet of 15 pages.’ 

Mr. Watson classes the North Dakota law as giving ‘‘much larger 
compensation benefits than is provided by the most liberal of the 
remaining workmen’s compensation acts now in operation in the other 
41 States of the Union.”” Compared with the neighboring States, the 
total benefits provided by the North Dakota law are more than twice 
as great as those provided by Montana, approximately 65 per cent 
higher than those provided by the South Dakota law, and about 45 
per cent in advance of those provided by the Minnesota statute. 

The analysis covers the operations of the fund for cight months, 
from July 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920. During that time the bureau 
collected in premiums $490,492.84 and in interest $3,558.63, or a 
total of $496,051.47. Claim payments were made amounting to 
$21,736.15, the disbursements for administrative expense were 
$32,515.10, refunds and returned checks bringing the total disburse- 
ments up to $55,884.20. This shows an excess of income over dis- 
bursements of $440,167.27, which sum stands as assets, mainly. in 
the hands of the State treasurer, for the bureau. Against this are 
liabilities in the form of claim reserves amounting to $128,120.08, 
administrative expense $2,541.97, and unearned premium in the sum 
of $217,613.37. A statutory surplus fund of $49,445.25 and a gen- 
eral surplus of $42,446.60 balance the assets. 

In commenting on these figures Mr. Watson points out that the fund 
is “‘in a thoroughly sound and solvent conden.” The statutory 
surplus conforms to the provision of law to guarantee the perpetual 
solvency of tne fund, while the general surplus is earned premium 
such as a private stock company would use to pay dividends to its 
stockholders. 

The following statement gives the detailed expenses of administra- 
tion from the organization of the bureau, July 1,1919, up to March 
1, 1920: 


i  scbeueodeanes $23, 206. 68 
EE ES Se aes ar 608. 72 
Te. ong wc nncn ccccssheseciles 2,517.15 
Ne de ceadtndudiueosess 3, 964. 41 
ssc, Lake. oveccccsscscdccccddabaawece 2, 328. 05 
EOS ES ee Te es) eee 588. 56 
os | iwc kc scnscxcancns thine dbees 703. 81 
NI 05. oo ncnccccsecencccsostecctesns 139. 69 
cht cccsaccauweuncece 1, 000. 00 

Neo i ceweccbeoes 2 35, 057. 07 


! The North Dakota werkmen’s compensation act considered from the viewpoint of the North Dakota 
workmen, by Emile E. Watson, actuary, 1920. 
* Including $2,541.97 unpaid at time of statement. 
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The total administrative expenses of $35,057.07 were only 12.6 
per cent of the total earned premium, which for the 8 months 
amounted to $278,438.10, including interest earnings of $5,558.63. 
It should be noted that in the administrative expenses just shown 
are included the important items of cost of organizing the fund and 
amount expended for office furnishings and equipment—items which 
might appropriately be distributed over future years. With these 
items included, the low expense ratio of only 12.6 per cent may be 
contrasted with the 40 per cent expense ratio normally recognized 
as necessary in a case of stock casualty insurance companies. 
“The expense ratio of an insurance company during its first year of 
operation generally exceeds 100 per cent.” In commenting on the 
purpose of the fund to furnish insurance at absolute cost, and the 
bare cost of administration and maintenance of necessary surplus, 
the conclusion is reached that ‘there is not a workmen’s compensation 
insurance carrier in this country that has surpassed the record made 
by the North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau in point of 
economy of administration. ”’ 

The development of such strong solvency raises the question as to 
unnecessarily high premium rates. The actuary concludes that, in 
view of the necessity of firmly establishing the fund on a safe basis, 
the rates have not been too high, and as compared with stock insur- 
ance, ‘‘the fund is already saving the North Dakota employers in 
excess of 30 per cent of the workmen’s compensation insurance 
premium they would have paid the stock casualty insurance com- 
panies for this same insurance.” However, in view of the intention 
of the law to avoid unnecessary surpluses and to distribute equitably 
the burden of compensation, the premium rates were being revised 
as of July 1, 1920, and the report states that in general the revision 
would be downward, though a few classifications which have pro- 
duced adverse experiences would require increases. 

Two recommendations are made by Mr. Watson: One to facilitate 
the making ef awards, and the other to take stronger measures against 
delinquent contributors to the fund. The ultimate conclusion, 
however, is that this new law is in the van both in liberality and in 
economy of administration, being of the ‘‘greatest financial benefit”’ 
to every merchant, doctor, butcher, grocer, and clothier in the State 
of North Dakota, as well as to the workmen who may be injured in 
the course of their employment. 


Extraterritoriality of California Compensation Law. 


California, has been the power of the compensation com- 

mission to grant awards to workmen injured outside the 
boundaries of the State. The law of this State was compulsory, 
and the industrial commission originally took the position that 
though the law in itself was not operative beyond State boundaries, 
a contract made within the State followed the employee wherever 
he went in its discharge. An award was therefore given in favor of 
a man employed in the Alaskan fisheries by a California company. 


A VEXED question in many jurisdictions, and especially so in 
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This decision was contested, but the Supreme Court sustained the 
ruling of the commission on its first consideration. (Anderson v. 
North Alaska Salmon Co., Mar. 31, 1916.) A rehearing was granted, 
however, and in December of the same year the view was taken that 
inasmuch as the law was compulsory the employer and employee 
had in no true sense contracted in regard to the matter, so that 
there was no obligation to pay compensation in such a case. (North 
Alaska Salmon Co, v. Pillsbury, 174 Calif. 1, 162 Pac. 93.) 

The act was subsequently amended, expressly providing that 
residents of California, citizens or aliens, contracting within the 
State, should be subject to the law icgardless of the place of injury 
(sec. 58, ch. 586, acts of 1917). This provision was siaciad as 
discriminatory, giving to residents of the State (meaning thereby 
one domiciled therein), a right not granted the citizens of other 
States who might have entered into a contract within the State and 
suffered injury under identical circumstances. As this was in direct 
conflict with the provision of the United States Constitution which 
declares that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States,’’ the 
provision was held unconstitutional. Therefore, the award made to 
an alien domiciled in the State at the time of his injury and con- 
tracting therein, but receiving his injury at a time of absence from 
the State in the discharge of his contract, was reversed. (Quong 
Ham Wah Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission, 59 Calif. Dee. 
18, Dec. 26, 1919). 

A rehearing was granted in this case also, and on a fuller argument 


and the presentation of a point not made in the original briefs, the 
court reversed its former position, and affirmed the award; for 
although the right to gs Pc Wa can not be classed merely as a 


contractual liability, the legislature had the right to prescribe a 
lability to attach in case of employment contracts made within 
the State. ‘The contract creates a relationship under the sanction 
of the law, and the same law attaches as an incident thereto an 
obligation to compensate for injuries sustained abroad amounting 
to a sort of compulsory insurance. * * * No principle of law is 
defeated by attaching to such contracts the same duties and rights 
as incidents to acts abroad that are lawfully imposed as incidents 
to the same acts occurring within the geographical limits of the 
State.”’ (Same case, 192 Pac. 1021.) 

The question remained of meeting the objection as to discrimina- 
tory legislation between residents of the State and citizens of other 
States entering into contracts and rendering service under similar 
conditions. It was decided at this time that it was the intention of 
the legislature to give to citizens of the State the benefit of the law 
regardless of the place of injury, and the failure specifically to include 
in this benefit citizens of other States would not be construed as a 
positive attempt to exclude them; but the provision of the Federal 
Constitution should be construed as having the effect of granting to 
such nonresident citizens identical rights and privileges with those 
tpn by law for residents of California. This provision of the 
aw was therefore sustained as constitutional, and the award made 
was confirmed. 

" An appeal has been taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, 
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Lump-Sum Settlement Not in Conformity to Nebraska Statute. 


HE Supreme Court of Nebraska recently rendered a most 
fe important decision in behalf of the compensation law of the 
State. June 20, 1918, John E. Perry was injured while 
employed by the W. L. Huffman Automobile Co., and was awarded 
compensation, payments being made for 12 weeks. The insurance 
company denied further liability, and a petition was filed for a hear- 
ing before the compensation commissioner. Before the date set for 
this hearing Perry’s attorney and the insurance company’s adjuster 
agreed to settle the case for $500. Perry accepted the settlement, 
but the compensation department refused to approve it and asked 
the judge who had approved settlement to set it aside to permit the 
commissioner to determine disability as provided by law. Four 
lawyers, including the injured man’s attorney, were at the hearing 
seeking to prevent the judge from setting aside the alleged settle- 
ment, in which they were successful. 

The compensation commissioner persisted in his efforts to secure a 
reversal of this position, but the district court refused to reconsider 
the case and an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. At the 
first hearing the scat Court decided against the department 
and in favor of the agreement as made. (Perry v. W. L. Huffman 
Automobile Co., 175 N. W. 1021.) A motion was made for a re- 
hearing and was granted, the Supreme Court reversing its position 
and remanding the case for further proceedings in accordance with 
its opinion. It was first laid down that in entering into an agree- 
ment under the compensation law the employer and em yloyee were 
no longer at liberty to make settlements at variance with the statutory 
terms, and that the ascertainment of the amounts of compensation 

ayable periodically under the law is a prerequisite to a contract 
for commutation. It was added that the matter of commuting 
periodical payments to a ne sum was one in which the public has 
an interest which it is the duty of the court to protect without 
regard to the wishes of the parties. The pp of periodical 
payments is to protect both the employee and the public, and pay- 
ments in lump sums are departures from the general rule, and should 
only be sanctioned in accordance with the specific provisions of the 
law applicable thereto. In the case in hand facts were not before 
the court when the case was approved, and it had not been pre- 
sented to or approved by the compensation commissioner. In 
short, the specific provisions of the law governing the entire pro- 
cedure, as well as its spirit and intent, had been disregarded in the 
settlement made, and an error had been committed in overruling 
the motion to vacate the judgment approving the settlement. It 
followed that the question must be onbaaked to the compensation 
commissioner for a fresh YAS ua of the entire subject, his rights 
and powers being fully vindicated. (179 N. W. 501.) 
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Rates of Pensions for Mothers in Ontario. 


171) asummary was given of a report issued by the Department 

of Labor of Ontario setting forth the results of an investigation into 
the problems which would be incident to the inauguration of a pro- 
posed scheme of mothers’ allowances in that Province. A law pro- 
viding for mothers’ allowances has since been enacted and a board to 
administer the law has been appointed. This board, according to 
an announcement in the Canadian Labor Gazette for October (p. 
1262), has decided to establish local committees or boards in each 
city, town, county, and judicial district—about 89 in all—in the 
Province, to receive applications for pensions and pass on them. 
Each board will have in members. The following temporary flat 
rates of allowances have been adopted by the board: 


ig THE May, 1920, issue of the Montuty LaBor REvIEw (pp. 170- 


City: Widow with five or more children, $55 per month; with four children, $50 
per month; with three children, $45 per month; and with two children, $40 per month. 
County: Widow with five or more children, $45 per month; with four children, $40 
per month; with three children, $35 per month; with two children, $30 per month. 


Payments are to be retroactive to October 1, 1920. 
—_———_——__ - [0 ee —- ——___- 


Social Insurance in Portugal. ' 


insurance in Portugal for sickness, industrial accidents, inva- 

lidity, old age, and for dependents of all persons industrially 
employed and receiving wages below the sums fixed for each class of 
insurance. 

Sickness insurance, provided through the “Institute of obligatory 
social insurance and general welfare,’ is compulsory for all persons 
between the ages of 15 and 70 not earning more than 900 escudos 
($972.45, par) a vear, while employers, civil and military authorities, 
and others receiving more than this sum are divided into four classes 
according to their incomes, and are required to contribute from 0.5 
escudo (54 cents, par) to 3 escudos ($3.24 par) per month to the 
fund. When the income of such a person falls below this fixed sum, 
he is changed from a contributing member to one who is eligible for 
benefits. 

Active members are divided into three classes and are required to 
pay from 0.3 escudo (32.4 cents, par) to 0.5 escudo (54 cents, par) 

er month, and they may receive benefits f+ as much as 275 days. 

he payments are divided into four periods paying 0.3 escudo (32.4 
cents, par), 0.24 escudo (25.9 cents, par), and 0.16 escudo (17.3 cents, 
par), respectively, for each of the three classes for the first 30 days 
and about one-third of these amounts for the last period of 185 days. 
Municipal physicians are required to attend members at a fixed rate 
of remuneration. 

The associations formed under this law have all civil rights. They 
may sue or be sued, may acquire property, etc., and may upon ap- 


Pew decrees were issued in May, 1919, providing compulsory 









‘Boletim da Previdéncia Social. May to December, 1919. Lisbon. 
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proval of the Government form auxiliary unions, savings funds, and 
establish sanatoriums and furnish medical aid, and where these funds 
will permit, may establish day nurseries, milk depots, school lunch 
rooms, etc., for the benefit of their members. 

Sick benefits are paid after six months’ membership, and death and 
dependents’ benefits after two years. Schedules of premiums may be 
revised every two years. 

Accident insurance is paid to both brain and hand workers, the em- 
ployer being responsible for insurance of all in his employ and the 
State for employees in the civil service. The insurance includes hos- 
pital and medical attention and compensation for incapacity or death 
incurred as a result of employment. In case of death, compensation 
is paid to the husband or wife surviving and to minor children. 
Total permanent disability carries a pension equal to two-thirds of 
the former earnings, and permanent partial disability one-half of the 
wages, while the same proportions are maintained for total and partial 
temporary disability. 

Insurance for invalidity (defined as total disability resulting from 
natural causes) and insurance for old age and for dependents are also 
-ompulsory for all persons from 15 to 65 years of age except State 
and municipal officials (for whom the law provides superannuation 
benefits) and some others in special classes. Invalidity and old-age 
pensions are entirely supported by the State, though the Provinces 
may be required to contribute toward their support. Old-age pen- 
sions are granted at the age of 70 if premiums, which are fixed at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent of wages, have been paid for 30 years, 
while premiums payable for dependents are fixed at 1 per cent of 
wages, payable in 47 installments per year. 


Unemployment Relief in Denmark.’ 


HE support of unemployment in Denmark is based upon the 
. 2 laws of April 4, 1914, and of December 17, 1919. 

Insurance against unemployment is carried out on the prin- 
ciple of helping those who help themselves. The Danish Treasury 
gives a yearly grant corresponding to one-half of the total membevr- 
os subscription paid by active members, and the communes can 


make a contribution to the bureaus for active members resident in 
the commune, but this contribution shall not exceed one-third of the 
members’ contributions. Inregard to the support of unemployment, 
the main rule is that there must not be given in relief more than t-vo- 
thirds of the average amount obtained by the laborer from his work. 
Tae support must in no case be less than 1 krone [26.8 cents, par} a 
day, and must not exceed 2 kroner [53.6 cents, par] a day with a sup- 

lement of 2 kroner a day to heads of families, and of 1 krone 50 gre 
40.2 cents, par] a day to members who are not heads of fami.ic:. 
As, however, under the special conditions which arose as a result of 
the war, temporary measures had been passed regarding special su)- 
port for unemployed, the law of December 17, 1919, which superseded 





1 Taken from Report on the post-war economic 2nd industrial situation of Denmark, issued by the 
British Department of Overseas Trade, London, 1920, p. 32. 
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these laws regarding extraordinary support, contains certain temporary 
regulations which are to be operative from January 1, 1920, until Maren 
31 in thesame year. The eka law of December 17 is to be revised in 
the parliamentary sessions, 1921-22. According to these temporary 
reatiianthenns, aid can continue to be given after the support from the 
unemployment bureau has ceased. In addition the rates of relief 
have been increased. Further, help toward rent can be given to 
members who are heads of families when they have been employed 
for 30 days in the course of the last 60 days. This help toward rent 


must not exceed 30 kroner [$8.04, par] a month. 


In order to obtain support from an unemployment bureau, it is 
necessary that a person should have been a member of the bureau 
for a period of 12 months immediately preceding the date on which 
support is given. This law includes a series of regulations regarding 
the various circumstances in which support may not be given by a 
recognized unemployment bureau. In compiling these rules the main 
principle has been that only that unemployment which is due to lack 
of work is to be supported. Support must accordingly not be given 
to persons who take part in strikes or lockouts, nor to persons who 
are ill. 


11283} 
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The Eight-Hour Law in Argentina. 


HE text of the eight-hour law of the Province of Cordoba, as 
recently amended, is contained in a recent Argentine pub- 
lication.’ This law covers workmen in manufactories, work- 

shops, mines, and building trades, clerks, railway conductors and 
guards, and employees of the Province and of contractors engaged in 
work for the Province. Employees in bakeries and pastry and con- 
fectioners’ shops are exempted. ‘The law also regulates the closing 
hour for mercantile establishments of various sorts and provides 
penalties for noncompliance and other measures for its enforcement 
and administration. 
sili ealipnascinoke 


Peruvian Immigration Law of October 10, 1919.’ 


N OCTOBER 10, 1919, the Peruvian Government issued a 
decree regulating the admission and identification of immi- 
rants and making provisions for the promotion of immigra- 

tion. The text of the decree is the following: 


ArTICLE 1. The Nation obligates itself to pay third-class passage for every white 
immigrant not a Gipsy and for three members of his family, provided he is admitted 
and can | furnish proof of being a moral person. 

Art. 2. The Nation guarantees to pay the costs of sustenance and lodging of the 
immigrant and his family for a period of six days beginning with the day of his landing 
as well as the costs of transportation to the locality in which he is going to reside. 

ArT. 3. The personal effects and furniture, tools for personal use, agricultural im- 
plements, and utensils for the exercise of the profession or trade of the immigrant and 
of his family shall be exempt from all custom duties. 

Art. 4, A commission of officials composed of representatives of the political authori- 
ties and of the public health service of Callao shall either directly or through its sub- 
ordinate offices, but always under its own responsibility, examine ‘the immigrants and 
their families, ‘as well as persons landing in transit. Tor the present the landing of 
immigrants shall be permissible in Callao only. 

Art. 5. The admission of immigrants and travelers in transit shall be conditioned on 
their identification by means of a passport bearing their photograph, their submission 
of documents showing their good character, the declaration of intention of settlement 
within the national territory for the purpose of exercising a profession, trade, or other 
useful occupation, or a declaration of the reasons for their j journey and landing: sub- 
mission of a health certificate and the taking of finger prints. 

Art. 6. The Department of Industry and Commerce is charged with the carrying 
out of the present decree and shall report all difficulties experienc ced in its enforcement. 

The costs of enforcing the present decree shall be charged to extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the department. 


1 Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, Agosto de 1920. Pp, 512-516, 
? Translated from Bollettino della Emigrazione. Rome, July, 1920. Vol. XIX, No. 7, p. 297. 
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Formal Contract for Protection of Domestic Servants Leaving Salvador.’ 


DECREE dated August 23, 1920, issued by the National Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Republic of Salvador, requires that 
domestic servants departing from the country alone or accom- 

panying their employers shall exhibit a formal contract issued 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs under which the employer binds 
himself to provide for the return of the servant to the country at 
the termination of the time of the contract or when both agree to 
cancel thesame. The purpose is to prevent the employer abandoning 
the servant when away from home in a foreign land without making 
provision for his return to his native land. The text of the decree is 
as follows: 


The National Legislative Assembly of the Republic of el Salvador: 


Whereas: There are many Salvadorians of the working class, who as domestic cer- 
vants leave Salvadorian territory accompanying their respective masters or employers; 

Whereas: Many times it happens that, at the end of the voyage, the masters or em- 
ployers, for one or another reason, abandon or discharge the servant, without taking 
note of the difficult conditions in which the said servant is then plac ed, without funds, 
far from his country and his family; 

Whereas: It is the duty of the State to attend to the necessities of its nationals within 
its sphere of governmental action with the object of protecting them from possible 
eventualities and acc idents; and 

Whereas: The emigrants of this class become charges of the public treasury and the 
Government is constantly obliged to aid in their return to the country to the detriment 
of public funds; 

In use of its constitutional faculties and upon the initiative of the executive power, 
decrees: 

ArtIcLE 1, All Salvadorians who do not travel for their own account and who travel 
as domestic servants by themselves or in company with their masters or employers, 
will have to exhibit, duly legalized in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs their respective 
contracts, in order to obtain their corresponding passport. 

Art. 2. The said contract shall duly stipulate on the part of the master, chief, or 
employer his obligation to return to this country the contracted servant at the termina- 
tion of the time of the contract or when both agree to cancel the same. 

Art. 3. No charge for passage, maintenance, or illness shall be deducted from the 
salary of the servant. 

Art. 4. The contract shall not exceed one year and may be renewed voluntarily 
ceiving notice in each case to the Salvadorian consul in the place where it is verified f r 
his knowledge and action. 

Art. 5. In the respective passport, it shall be shown that the holder travels in the 
capacity of a domestic servant, indicating the person by whom he is employed. 

Anrt.6. The contractshall be visaed in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for legality. 

Art. 7. For the visaing of each contract of this class, there shall be collected, one 
colon [$0.50 U. 8.] in internal-revenue stamps, which will be canceled with the eeal 
of the Ministry of Foreign A ffairs. 

Art. 8. The Salvadorian who travels in the « capacity of servant shall carry with him, 
together with his papers of personal identity, the visaed contract. 

Art. 9. All Salvadorian diplomatic and c onsular representatives are under the obli- 
gation to look after the interests of their fellow citizens exhibiting said contract, visaed 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 





1 Data supplied by American chargé d'affaires at Salvador in communication to the Department of State 
dated August 25, 1920. 
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Publications of the International Labor Office. 


International Labor Office have recently been outlined by 

Dr. Royal Meeker, formerly Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, who went to Geneva to assume 
charge of the scientific division of the International Labor Office. 
A letter from Dr. Meeker, dated September 24, states that it is 
planned to publish regular bulletins and special studies, the initial 
numbers of some of which have already made their appearance. 

The Monthly International Labor Review will contain special 
articles and notices upon all subjects relating to labor and industry. 
The first issue of this publication is in course of preparation. 

The Bulletin, the first issue of which appeared on September 8, is 
being published weekly and contains the official acts of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the International Labor Office. 

The legislative series contains translations of laws affecting labor 
enacted in the different countries of the world. Several numbers of 
this ¢-zblication have already been issued. 

Special studies or reports will be issued from time to time giving 
the results of rather elaborate and detailed investigations or re- 
searches. One of these, entitled ‘‘ Labor conditions in Soviet Russia, ”’ 
is now available. 

Bibliographies of publications relating to labor and industry are 
contemplated. These probably will not appear separately, but will 
be included in the Monthly International Labor Review. 

A series of pamphlets under the title Studies and reports (Etudes 
et documents) has also been started. These contain reports and 
articles on subjects of immediate importance in the field of labor and 
industry, and are classified in 14 series, as follows: 

(a) Industrial relations (the activities of trade-unions and employers’ associations; 
and political activity in its relation to question of labor); (b) Economic relations, 
(c) Employment and unemployment; (d) Conditions of labor; (e) Social insurance; 
(e, 2) Disabled soldiers and the victims of the war; (f) Industrial accidents; (f, 2) 
Industriat hygiene; (g) Conditions of life; (h) Cooperation; (i) Protection of women 
and the rage; (j) Education; (k) Agriculture; (1) Maritime affairs. 


Pint for promoting the statistical and research work of the 





Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada.’ 


HE thirty-sixth annual convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada was held at Windsor, Ontario, September 
13-18, 1920, and was attended by 524 delegates.. The secre- 

tary-treasurer reported a membership of 173,463, an increase of 12,858 
during the year, and stated that six trades and labor councils and 





1 Data taken from the Canadian Labor Gazette for October, 1920, pp. 1331-1251. 
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six federal labor unions had been chartered. Some of the resolutions 
adopted deal with the following subjects: 


In favor of the double-platoon system for firemen, 12 hours per day and 72 in the 
week, no firemen being required to work more than 12 consecutive hours. 

In favor of assisting the Canadian National Railway employees in securing an 
increase in the minimum pension allowance from $20 to $50 per month. 

In favor of all the Provinces adopting exclusive State insurance to be administered 
by a board on which labor shall be represented. 

In favor of legislation nullifying contracts between employer and employees which 
conflict with the right of collective bargaining. 

Against the issuing of licenses to detective agencies which engage in strike-breaking 
activities. is 

In favor of the proper inspection of scaffolds by a qualified inspector. 

In favor of every worker being insured at least one day’s rest in seven. 

In favor of the Dominion Government inserting provision for the payment of fair 
wages in all orders for supplies and equipment. 

in favor of legislation similar to that in the British trades disputes act re injunctions 
and seizures of trade-union funds. 

in favor of fair wage clauses in all provincial government contracts. 

In favor of laws to govern the manning of vessels and changes in conditions govern- 
ing pilotage. 

in favor of 28 days constituting a month in the matter of pay for seamen and that 
seamen should be 12 months at sea before being qualified as able seamen. 

In fayor of the organized railroad employees being given representation on the 
board of management of Government railways by the appointment of a bona fide 
trade-ynionist. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President: Tom Moore, organizer, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Jomers, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Vice presidents: Arthur Martel, member of executive board, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Montreal, Quebec; H. J. 
Halford, fourth vice president, Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union, Hamilton, Ontario; Alexander McAndrew, member of the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers, Moosejaw, Saskatchewan. 

Secretary-treasurer: P. M. Draper, member International Typo- 
graphical Union, Ottawa, Ontario. 

The next convention will be held at Winnipeg in 1921. 





International Congress of Farm Workers at Amsterdam in August, 1920. 


sented at the first International Congress of Farm Workers which 

was held at Amsterdam August 17-20, 1920, delegates being pres- 
ent from Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Of the total land workers rep- 
resented, it is estimated that 51,000 were Austrian, 1,700 Belgian, 
30,000 Danish, 780,000 German, 845,000 Italian, 15,000 Dutch, 20,000 
Swedish, and 360,000 British. The report states that “although the 
numbers of some of the continental unions exceeded the British total 
the proportion of the agricultural workers represented varied con- 
siderably; thus, it was estimated that only 10 per cent of the Italian 
and 30 per cent of the German workers are in their respective unions, 


is IS estimated that a total of 2,100,000 farm workers were repre- 








1 Data taken from Wages Board Gazette, London, Oct. 1, 1920, p. 461. 
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while about 50 per cent of the agricultural laborers of Great Britain 
are enrolled in one or other of the unions.”’ 

Mr. P. Hiemstra, secretary of the Dutch Farm Workers’ Union 
(Hollandsche Landarbeidersbond), presided and was subsequently 
elected the first secretary of the organization. In an address Mr. 
Hiemstra emphasized the importance of an international federation 
of agricultural workers and expressed the opinion. that there would 
be some difficulty in securing the guarantee of the “right of combi- 
nation for agricultural workers,’ which is one of the questions to be 
discussed at the third International Labor Conference to be held at 
Geneva in April, 1921.1. He added that in his opinion an attempt 
would be made at Geneva to impose special conditions on agricul- 
tural labor, and urged the delegates to come to an agreement on the 
most important subjects of the agenda. He advocated a discussion 
on the socialization of agriculture. Draft rules for the federation 
were adopted and an executive committee was appointed consisting 
of W. R. Smith, M. P., representing Great Britain; Herr D. Lewin- 
son, representing Scandinavia; Signora Altobelli, representing Italy; 
Mr. P. Hiemstra, representing the Netherlands; and Herr G. Schmidt, 
representing Germany. Mr. Smith was chosen the first president. 
Resolutions were passed against war and in favor of land national- 
ization, but the report states that when the Dutch delegates proposed 
a number of inadintions dealing with hours of labor, protection of 
women and children, social insurance, technical agricultural educa- 
tion, sanitation and hygienic conditions, and the right to join unions, 
the congress, while expressing its general approval of the principles 
expressed in the resolution, decided to put off discussion until tho 
Geneva conference. 

SQ 





Activities of Pottery Workers in England. 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the National Pottery Workers’ 
i Society (Great Britain) was held at Newcastle on September 
18. The secretary’s report? noted a membership of 45,000, or 
again 10,000 during the year, and recommended that the contri- 
butions vy members be increased inasmuch as the society’s liabilities 
have grown to a much greater extent than its receipts. Attention 
was called to the fact that the continuous rise in the cost of living has 
made it necessary to make repeated applications for advances in wages, 
and that the society has been perros in obtaining increases in wages 
in every branch of the industry—general earthernware, sanitary 
earthenware and fireclay, china, tile, electrical and rock and jet 
trades, and English and Scottish stoneware trades.* Continuing, the 
report states in this connection: 
Particular reference must be made to the low-paid workers prior to the war, such as 
warehouse and dipping-house women and general laborers. In the latter case they 
were paid from 18s. [$4.38, par] to 24s. [$5.84, par], and at the present the base rate 


has been increased to 30s. [$7.30, par], plus 100 per cent. Warehouse and dipping- 
house women and girls, who were paid extremely low wages, ranging from commencing 





1 For statement of the agenda of this conference see MONTHLY Lanor Review for November, p. 210. 

2 Data taken from Stafiordshire (England) Sentinel for Sept. 16, 1920. 

* For a statement of wazes paid in the pottery trades, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for August, pp. 86-88, 
and pp. 82 and 83 of this issue. 
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wage of 2s. 6d. [60.8 cents, par] up to 12s. ($2.92, par] at 21 years, are now paid the 
minimum scale of wages, commencing at 14s. ($3.41, par] up to 36s. [$8.76, par] at 21! 
years. At the same time it should be pointed out that the above wages are not at ali 
satisfactory, and at the opportune time steps will be taken to higher the minimum 
scales. 


‘Potters’ Asthma.” 


HE secretary reported also that an effort has been made to induce 
the Home Office to schedule silicosis, better known as ‘‘ potters’ 
asthma,” as an occupational disease under the compensation act. 
While not consenting definitely to the request the Home Office agreed 
to a conference on the subject, where representatives of both em- 
ployers and operatives met to discuss the question. However, at 
the time of the report no action had been taken by the Government. 
The national council of the pottery industry, according to the 
secretary’s report, has dealt with many matters of importance to the 
trade. Not included in his report, but interesting in this connection, 
is a statement contained in the Staffordshire (England) Sentinel! for 
September 15 briefly summarizing two reports issued by the national 
council of the pottery industry, dealing with appropriate education 
for juvenile pottery workers. The first report concerns itself with 
ihe education of children up to 16 years of age, recommending that 
the work in the day continuation schools should be nonvocational 
‘though in suitable ways (without any trade teaching) illustrations 
of the application cf general principles to processes of industry 
should be given, and references made to the materials employed.” 
Classes should be limited to 30 pupils or to 20 in practical subjects, 
while even a smaller number is preferable. The report suggests 
that there are at least 15,000 skin associated with the manu- 
facturing side of the earthenware, china, and porcelain industries and 
a definite curriculum of nonvocational type for such children is 
thought advisable. 

The second report completes the survey of suitable education for 
young persons up to 18 years, and recommends that part-time 
education should be supplemented by provision for voluntary educa- 
tion of a reasonable vocaticnal type in the evening, with commercial, 
industrial, and industrial art courses. 





a 
Growth of Trade-Unionism in Great Britain. 


HE following table exhibits the total number of members in 
British trade-unions affiliated to the Trades-Union Congress 
in 1914 and 1920, by groups of trades, showing the per cent of 

rowth, as collected and published by the British Trade-Union 
Review for August, 1920, issued by the parliamentary committee 
of the Sadee-Ceion Congress. Details of each trade are shown in 
the original table but only the totals for the trade groups are repro- 
duced. The percentages have been computed; they do not appear 
in the original table. 
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NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF BRITISH TRADE-UNIONS IN 1914 AND 1920, BY GROUPS OF 
TRADES, SHOWING PER CENT OF GROWTH. 








| | | 
| Membership | Membership | Per cent of 
Trade group. | in i914. | in 1920. increase. 
| 
' 





P uilding 206, 842 | 403 , 673 95. 

Clothing 91, 853 284, 654 £02. { 
81,645 102,000 24. § 
I i ae os etceucos bce nsmebinn 208, G51 382,747 84.0 
Envineering and shipbuilding 270, 111 654, 689 142. 4 
General laborers 359, 812 1, 479, 815 
Metal workers 193,175 457, 951 
PE cada a ara ob behave banbaldc ebGEdnsGtK ws vsndees caboose 625, 134 934, 800 
Printing and paper 73, 608 185, 437 
Railway men 335, 656 627, 000 
I reid 5. cat ds calaatnimbhpinde Rdipbedade cb oce 279, 951 471,108 
Miscellaneous 238, 987 705, 227 


2,964,825} 6,689,111 
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‘Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July to September, 1920. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 915 strikes and lockouts occurred 
in this country during the third quarter of the year 1920. 
Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the Bureau until several 
months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes occurring during 
the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the above figure would 
indicate. Complete data relative to these strikes have not been 
received by the Bureau and it has not been possible to verify what 
have been received. The figures in the following tables should there- 
fore be understood to be only an advance statement and not to be 
accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO 
SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1919 AND 1920. 


| | 











Sep- | Month| 

















- , | Jan- \Febru-| ad eer ak i a” = Aug- | ,. l re, 
Kind of dispute. | uary.| ary. March. April. May. | June. | July. | “ust. | anal ae | Total. 
| | ! | | | ? —_ "a 
| ae oe ee ea — 

Strikes: | | 
1919........002--..| 184] 183] 175| 248] 388| 303 | 360) 373] 377 % | 2,687 
SE Rncstescrcces- | 205} 19%} 2 399} 394] 348| 296] 277) 234| 183] 2,826 

Lockouts: | 
= OS 5 7 6 4} 25] 6| 10; 13] 2; 100 
i 6 5 6 5 12}; 14 7\ 15 5 | 7 | 82 

Total | | 
1919.........) 189] 190; 181 | 262) 413] 315/| 366; 383| 390} 98] 2,787 
BG scsehess 211; 199| 302, 404) 406| 362) 303] 292] 239! 190] 2,903 





The largest strike during the quarter and the one that attracted the 
most attention was the coal strike or strikes, for there was a series 
of them; 100,000 anthracite miners struck September 2, 80,000 bitu- 
minous miners in Indiana and Illinois and 25,000 in Missouri in July 
and 15,000 in Ohio, 12,000 in Alabama, and 8,000 in Kentucky in 
September. The other large strikes were confined mainly to New 
York City and vicinity: 10,000 barbers, 8,000 longshoremen, 8,000 
employees of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 5,000 knit-goods 
workers, and 1,000 baggagemen in August, and plumbers, van 
drivers, and furniture workers in September. Outside of New York 
the more important strikes were these of 5,000 machinists in the 
various plants of the American Can Co., 6,000 carpenters in Phila- 
delphia, 4,000 rubber workers in Rhode Island, 3,500 laborers in 
Detroit and Philadelphia, and those of structural-iron workers, car- 
penters, cap and hat workers, electrical workers, and city employees 
of Chicago. 
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The data in the following tables relate to the 886 strikes and 29 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under consid- 
eration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but in which 
the exact month was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 


STATES IN WHICH 7 OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED AS OCCUR- 
RING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1920. 


Month not 


stated. | Total. 
| 
| 


August. September. | 
| 





K-] 2. | Lock- 
Strikes. - 
Strikes.| outs. 


OE nae 


Strikes. LOCK-| ot pip ag | LOCK-| a4 p16 | Loc 
Strike S. outs aRES I 0 | Strikes.| outs. 





New York 





52 

35 

Massachusetts 26 
Pennsylvania 21 
23 

19 

5 

s 

9 

6 


Ohio 
New Jersey 
Caliiornia 











12 





District of Columbia . .} 
Kentucky 
West Virginia 2 
New Hampshire 2 
Oklahoma 3 
Virginia 6 

i 


7 
3 
4 
3 
5 
5 
5 | 
4 
4 
2 


bam fee bet et tel 
oor w 


“IS DOS 


24 other States and 
Territories 24 

















Of these disputes, 644 strikes and 18 lockouts occurred east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 177 strikes 
and 8 lockouts occurred west of the Mississippi; and the remaining 
65 strikes and 3 lockouts south of the Ohio set Pededins Rivers and 
east of the Mississippi. In 36 strikes union officials repudiated the 
action of the men in striking. 

As to cities, New York City had the largest number of disturbances, 
80; followed by Chicago with 42, Philadelphia with 20, St. Louis and 
Boston with 14 each, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and San Francisco with 
12 each, Buffalo and Milwaukee with 11 each, Washington, D. C., 
and Hoboken, N. J., with 10 each, and New Orleans with 9. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 772 strikes and 
14 lockouts; females, 27 strikes and 2 lockouts; both sexes, 85 strikes 
and 6 lockouts; sex not reported, 52 strikes and 7 lockouts. 

The industries in which 4 or more strikes and lockeuts were reported 
are shown in the table which follows: 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1920. 




















= ) a 
July. August. September. | — _ Total 
industry crocem> fj as Te Pe Grand 
pation. lt | it, J F ; be at total. 
a | Lock-|., +1 OCk-| 4-1. | LOck-\., ., . | Lock- 1. | Loc 
ag outs. |= tikes. outs. Strikes. | cute. Strikes. vats, tikes. Ponts. 
| | } | 
Metal trades.......-.-. i Saat: see Se = T...... 146 
Building trades........ og 46 2 | 25 | y 1 129 132 
Mothing. .......2-.+--- 25 21 | 3 | | as Scars 72 76 
— = ae {1 .; | ene 71 72 
Freight handlers.......| STS 10 |......! besten | ) ae | $2 
Street railways. . ...... | eae _) 3 See. ig Seana 
TORE, « cocecccccoces 12 1 _ | are ee Pcie 30 i 
ae ee 3] a—r fe 8 SE See Ee eee 2 
Waiters and cooks..... > Gee go 4 Pee 3 2S" _ >, ere 22 
Musicians and actors . .| 7 1 4 | 2 S Lascks |} =? 16 3 | 19 
Printing and publish- 

Bs othe cence cecsect P iannwt | ee fa iss Oe Bs wane 17 
ey SE 4 } ae } 1 5 | ] > Ride and | 2 15 
Light, heat, and power. _ > FRE 2 | 2 | 3 2. SP Se pa 13 2 15 
Iron, steel, and tin..... _p ES Sa Wasiacaa a | {= 13 
Meat cutters..........- | ee i= > Seam _y Seat 12 1 13 
Tobacco workers. ....-. DS tisawren i 7 EE eee 12 
J re 5 nee  ——_ =  focuinn _f ae i} 
Leather workers....-.- i eee 2 1 _§ SE Ae ee 10 1 11 
Shipbuilding. . . .-..-.- == 7 | A BE SEY (fee il 
Brick and clay workers _ yt merbeper | ee 5 RRS RS | 9 
ES ee Serene 4 ee _f SES Re Sees P iiateed y 
Stone workers... ...... yy eee _» Ree ae Re _ | er Y 
Cis ess cavndeces | oe F fessawe iy Soe eee D tsnesxs § 
Paper and paper goods. yy ere 1 eee OD Picssen BD icemine 5, & 
Street and sewer men..; | ee B Badied B hidenne | oe F leaceed 7 
City firemen andpolice 2 Tae | ease _f SRE De ree ee © hewowwa 
Clerks (retail).........- Discus |} eee 2 | eee Ser 5 l { 
Laundry workers. .....! 1 1 Se a es 1 | { 2 6 
Lumber and timber 

Co |, = | eee 3 eee _ ae CO ihisinudl 6 
Horsesiers............ fe SONS: See eee B ddisad | Pee 4 
Electrical and gas sup- 

Fe aa 9 ee Eee, eee | Pidenwind _) See 4 
ES > es. We Diids: pill daniel nied ad ry Feo 4 
Jewelry workers ....... | ere _. ee 1a Se eee _§ Beer 4 
Telephone and tele- 

| ae Ae 7) ae. | eee eee a ere 4 
Miscellaneous.......... 27 | 1 __—_ _. 61 1 | 62 
Not reported .......... 12 2 _, eee 6 1 |, ee. 35 3 | 38 

Piirasdesn+as< 296 7 277 15 234 5 79 2 SS6 29 915 





Included in the above table are 12 strikes each of carpenters and 
electrical workers, 20 strikes of building laborers, 10 strikes of paint- 
ers and paper hangers, 23 strikes of plumbers, 13 strikes of boot 
and shoe workers, 15 strikes of tailors, 14 strikes of fur workers, 28 
strikes of teamsters, 32 strikes of machinists, 32 strikes of metal 
polishers, 26 strikes of molders, 58 strikes of coal miners, and 7 strikes 
of silk workers. 

In 597 strikes and 24 lockouts the employees were reported as 
connected with unions, in 23 strikes they were not so connected, in 
266 strikes and 5 lockouts the question of union affiliation was not 
reported. 

n 509 strikes and 12 lockouts only one employer was concerned 
in each disturbance; in 23 strikes and 1 lockout. 2 employers; in 15 
strikes and 1 lockout, 3 employers; in 5 strikes, 4 employers; in 7 
strikes, 5 employers; in 35 strikes and 4 lockouts, more than 5; and 
in 292 strikes and 11 lockouts the number of employers was not 
reported. : 
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In the 402 strikes for which the number of persons on strike was 
reported there were 544,140 strikers, an average of 1,354 per strike. 
In 64 strikes, in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, the 
strikers numbered 480,935, thus leaving 63,205 involved in the re- 
maining 338 strikes, or an average of 187 each. By months the figures 
are as follows: July, 245,824 strikers in 151 strikes, average 1,628, 
of whom 23,324 were in 119 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, 
average 196; August, 81,366 strikers in 130 strikes, average 626, of 
whom 21,266 were in 112 strikes of less than 1,000 persons each, 
average 190; September, 213,961 strikers in 105 strikes, average 
2,038, of whom 16,611 were in 92 strikes of less than 1,000 each, 
average 181. In the 14 lockouts for which the number of persons 
involved was reported there were 3,444, an average of 246. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
in so far as reported. In over one-half of the disturbances the ques- 
tion of wages or hours was prominent and in about one-eighth the 
question of union recognition or existence was involved. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1920. 












































July. August. September. ae nat Total. 
; Grand 
Cause. | i | : — “| total. 
+1 Lock-jq,,: Lock- oy | LOCK-la4-2,.. | Lock-iq,.-,.... | Lock- 
Strikes. outs. |>etikes- | outs, | Strikes outs. ees | outs. [Sttikes-| outs. 
| 
For increase in wages. . se 110 4 ae 32 1 342 5 347 
Because of decrease in 
WES 500s achoese0% ye } See 2 REY Ane re ig pe 14 
Nonpayment of wages. | RES ” AeRS 2 Seeeeene * eae ty 11 
Because of increase of 
ih datataéccwud See "= I j....-.]...-.-.. Sc aeibe 8 ARR S 3 
For decrease of hours... ’ |; aeaee. ais + See 5 i Same: ll 
For increase of wages | 
and decrease ofhours. , S. 17 j 14 2 = 49 | 3 2 
Recognition. .......... 23 1 21 2 25 1 2 SE 72 | 4 76 
Recognition and wages. 3 2 i te 5 2 2 31 
Recognition, wages, . 
and hours........ i 3 1 5 ap Rey IS. RE mR. 7 1 8 
Recognition and con- _ 
rer Th ae 2 1 4 ee. Meee Retasb 6 1 7 
Genera! conditions... .- 9 Sey il 3 «SE Maar Sisea as 45 3 48 
Conditions and wages. . 2 1 =e Dh cess i wre 13 1 14 
Conditions and hours. .|........|.....- ais ad 9 REE PRS Ninna | a 
Conditions, wages, and | i 
SSP rs 3 1 EE eee: Sie eee —, ; 4 1 5 
Employees discharged . _ ) _ | ae RE Ban seaphe | ea __ eee 33 
For discharge of objec- 
tionable persons. -... | ee oe isatsn dkbecs san re ne 12 
Nonunion men........ (Fe D Sehetisn Bice egdevess doa Thema OD ficcetu 15 
Relative to agreement. ‘irate 2} 3 BSiicic year: 10; i il 
Fora —_ agreement. - : a ails ; bevesd : RPI Mr See - cease A 
SES eS eee Fee ee fee ee fer ee eee? ee Be 
Jurisdiction. .......... 2 espe § dade: ] ee Bs Scone 8 fesse 8 
Miscellaneous.......... Ob. kn oen ) ae _B OSS 2 |...06- 15 |....-- 15 
Not reported.......... 50 3 55 2 20 2 29 |...--- 154 7 161 
ee ESOS 26! 7| 27 | 15| 24] 5 79| 2| 886 | 29] 915 
| 














It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote taken on the part of 
the strikers. The bureau has information of the actual ending of 337 
strikes and 11 lockouts during the quarter, besides 5 strikes in which 
the positions of the employees were filled, with practically no interrup- 
tion in the work. 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1920. 





























| | 
| July. | August. September. Total. 
Result. i : ie total 
Istrikec | LOCK-\cs 3. | Lock-lqy psp. | Lock-la4.:,,. | Lock- ; 
es | outs. Strikes. | outs. tones outs. woe | outs. 
} | } 
eee, oe" | re ean ‘7's vay ve 
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In the table which follows the duration of 270 strikes and 9 lock- 
outs is given. Besides these there were 67 strikes and 2 lockouts for 
which the duration was not reported. 

DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1920. 
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The duration of strikes ending during the quarter was 12,945 days, 
or an average of about 48 days. The average duration of strikes last- 
ing less than 90 days was 28 days. By months the record is as follows: 
Those ending in July had lasted 5,540 days, average 46 days; in 
August, 3,196 days, average 40 days; in September, 4,209 days, aver- 
age 58 days. In the case of strikes lasting less than 90 days the 
average duration was 30 days for those ending in July, 24 days for 
those ending in August, and 26 days for those ending in September. 
The duration of the lockouts was 467 days; 4 eiding in July with an 
average duration of 48 days, 2 ending in August, average 33 days, and 
3 ending in September, average 69 days. 


Settlement of the Strike of British Coal Miners.’ 


ARLY in November the strike of nearly a million British coal 
miners which began on October 16 was ended by the acceptance, 
subject to referendum, on the part of the workers of the Goy- 

ernment’s offer of an advance of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) per shift to 
persons 18 years of age and over, Is. (24.3 cents, par) to persons of 
16 and 17 years, and 9d. (18.3 cents, par) to persons under 16 years, 





1 Data taken from the Labor Gazette, London, for October, 1920, pp. 538-539, The Times, London, 
for Oct. 29, 1920, and the Board of Trade Journal, London, for Nov. 4, 1920, p. 534. 
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effective until January 3, 1921, with provision for the settlement of 
future wage —_— by a national wage board to be set up without 
unnecessary delay. The advance in wages represents the original wage 
demands of the miners made through the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, following a decision reached on July 7. In addition the 
miners had requested a reduction in the price of domestic coal of 14s. 
2d. ($3.45, par) per ton. This demand was later withdrawn. 

At the outset the Government refused to accede to the demands of 
the miners, and on September 2, following a strike vote, the Federa- 
tion sent out strike notices to become effective on September 25. In 
the course of negotiations with the Government the miners abandoned 
their demand for a reduction in the price of coal but insisted upon an 
immediate increase in wages, while the Government maintained that 
any increase in wages should bear some direct relation to output. 
The miners desired the increase without making any guarantee as to 
production. They felt that the increase should be paid out of the 
profits on export coal, while the Government thought that the profits 
thus derived should be for the national benefit in relief of taxation. 

In the meantime, on September 22, the other two members of the 
Triple Alliance, the National Union of Railwaymen and the Nationa! 
Transport Workers’ Federation, met with the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain and appointed a deputation to the Prime Minister to 
announce their sympathy with the miners and to demand for them an 
immediate increase in wages. Subsequently, at the request of the 
Prime Minister, the date for the strike was postponed a week, until 
October 2, in order that the miners and mine owners might be brought 
together, if possible, upon the matter of amount of output to be estab- 
lished as a basis in consideration of an increase in wages. The miners 
wanted an advance of 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents, par)? per shift for an output 
of 244 million tons, and of 3s. (73 cents, par) per shift for an output 
of 248 million tons. The owners agreed on October 1 ‘that if during 
the first fortnight of October there were indications that the output of 
coal was at the rate of 240 million tons per annum, an advance of Is. 
[24.3 cents, par] per shift, together with an additional 6d. [12.2 cents. 
par] per shift for each additional 4 million tons, up to 3s. [73 cents, 
par] for 256 million tons, should be conceded as from October 1. If 
at the end of the first fortnight, or at the end of the month of October, 
the rate of output was found to be higher than the figures previously 
calculated then a corresponding increase in wages i be given 
dating back to October 1.” The strike notices were again suspended 
to permit a ballot to be taken upon the revised offer of the mine 
owners. This ballot resulted in a vote of 181,428 in favor and 
653,098 against accepting the offer, and the strike became effective 


on October 16. 
Terms of Settlement of the Strike. 


EGOTIATIONS between the miners’ representatives and the 
Government during the period of the strike resulted in an offer 

by the latter which was accepted by the representatives of the 

workers, and pending a referendum the strike was officially terminated 

on November 2, the miners for the most part returning to work by 

the 8th. 

? The wage figure given is that foradults. The figures for youths between 16 and 18 and 16 and under 

in all cases are one-half and three-eighths, respectiveiy, of the figure for adults. 
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Aside from the advance in wages already noted, the terms of 
settlement provide that after January 3, 1921, wages shall be gov- 
erned for some months by asliding scale which takes account of out- 
put and the price of export coal. Thereafter there is to be a scheme 
mutually arranged by the owners and the Miners’ Federation, t 
which the Government must agree, for the permanent regulation o 
wages, ‘‘having regard, among other considerations, to the profits « 
the industry and to the principles upon which any surplus profits are 
to be dealt with.”’ Stated in more detail, the provisions of the 
agreement are: 


; 
, 
i 
i 


1. Joint district and national committees on output. 

2. A joint scheme to be submitted to the Government for the future regulation oi 
wages. 

3. Adjustment of wages from January 3, and thereafter every four weeks, on ti 
basis of export coal values. (a) The September quarter’s export coal values a1 
taken as a standard, warranting advances of Is. €d. [36.5 cents, par] and 44d. [9.! 
cents, par|]a shift on present earnings. (b) Every increase in the proceeds of export 
coal by £288,000 [$1,401,552, par] a week over the weekly average of the Septembe: 
quarter (after deducting 15s. ($3.65, par] a ton as the cost of extra output) will entii) 
the workers to an additional 6d., 3d., or 2}d. [12.2 cents, 6.1 cents, or 4.6 cents, par} : 
shift. (c) All coal raised in excess of a tonnage at the rate of 219,000,000 a year will 
be assumed to be export coal. (d) There will be a variation of the owners’ one-tenth 
share of surplus profits, as provided ior in the coal mines (emergency) act, propor 
tionately with the rise or fall of wages. 

In commenting on the settlement of the strike, the London Times 
Says. 

In his speech in the House of Commons last night Sir Robert Horne added an under- 
taking given by the Government which does not appear in the agreement. He said 
that in consequence of the unwillingness of the miners to take the risk of fluctuations 
in the price of coal in the near future—violent fluctuations are expected—the Govern- 
ment had agreed ‘‘to regard all coal as being sold at the same price as during the 
September quarter.’”’ This means that the September quarter’s output will be the 
basis for calculating rise or fall of cutput for the purpose of determining wages in the 
period before the setting up of the permanent arrangement, but the September quar- 
ter’s selling price will be regarded as a fixed price from now till the end of March. 
In effect, therefore, output will be the only fluctuating quantity in the calculation. 
Last summer’s price was so high that the arrangement would not appear to be to the 
disadvantage of the miner. A rough calculation shows that nearly half the increases 
in export values will be distributed as wages. 

The agreement gives both the coal owners and the miners an inierest in the improve- 
mentofoutput. The miners will gain in earningsin the manner set out above, and the 
owners will derive an advantage in a graded addition to their share in the surplus 
profits that accrue. There is the contingency on both sides that, if output declines 
or if at some future time the market price of coal declines, wages may fall below the 
maximum which the sliding scale contemplates; but if wages fall so will the profits 
of the owners. There is, therefore, an immediate inducement to the increase of pro- 
duction, and there is an assurance that, beyond the present level of wages—which 
seems likely to become a new minimum—the workers, as well as the owners, will 
shere in the increased prosperity of the industry. 


The text of the agreement is as follows: 


1. Recognizing that on the increased production of coal there depend not only the 
prosperity of all who are engaged in the coalindustry but also the welfare of the natiou 
and the cost of life of the people; and having in view that this urgent need can only 
be met if the miners and mine owners throughout the country work together cordial!) 
for this common purpose; and further, having regard to the necessity of setting up ma- 
chinery for regulating wages in the coal trade so as to get rid of present anomalies and 
previde against future difficulties: 

The Mining Association and the Miners’ Federation solemnly pledge themselves to 
make every effort to achieve these objects. 
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To that end they shall— 

(a) Cooperate to the fullest extent to obtain increased output and for this purpose 
will arrange to set up district committees and a national committee. 

(b) Proceed forthwith to prepare a scheme for submission to the Government at the 
earliest possible moment, and not later than March 31, for the regulation of wages in 
the industry, having regard, among other considerations, to the profits of the industry 
and to the principles upon which any surplus profits are to be dealt with. 

2. Pending the preparation of the scheme referred to in 1 (6), wages shall be regu- 
lated on the following basis without prejudice to the ultimate scheme above mentioned: 

(a) An advance of 2s. [48.7 cents, par] a shift to persons of 18 years of age and over, 
1s. [24.3 cents, par] to persons of 16 and 17, and 9d. [18.3 cents, par] to persons under 
16 will be paid from the date of resumption of work to the classes of colliery workers 
— to Sankey wage, and subject to the conditions under which Sankey wage is 
payable. 

(6) For the ra of this temporary arrangement the advance referred to shall 
be automatically adjusted on the basis set out below from January 3, 1921, in the light 
of the results of the five weeks ending December 18, 1920, and similarly from January 
31 and thereafter every four weeks on the results of the four weeks immediately 
following the last preceding test period; but the Christmas holiday week shall not be 
counted in any such period. And ap adjustment will be made iz those cases where 
the holiday period falls wholly or partly within the New. Year week. 

The basis on which the advance shall be adjusted is as follows: 

If the weekly averages of the proceeds of export coal during the test period are 
maintained at the weekly average of the proceeds of export coal during the September 
quarter, the advance shall be Is., 6d., and 44d. [24.3 cents, 12.2 cents, and 9.1 cents, 

ar], respectively. If (after deduction of the cost of extra output) they exceed the 
September figure, an additional 6d., 3d., and 2}d. {12.2 cents, 4.1 cents, and 4.6 cents, 
par], respectively, will be paid for every complete £288,000 ($1,401,552, par] of the 
excess. 

(c) For this purpose the amount of export coal in each period shall be assumed to 
be the excess of the tonnage produced over the rate of 219,000,000 tons annuaily; the 
proceeds shall be calculated by multiplying that excess tonnage by the average f. o. b. 
price as shown in the trade and navigation accounts for the quarter ended September 
30, 1920; and the cost of extra output shall be taken as 15s. per ton for each ton pro- 
duced in excess of the rate of output for the quarter ended September 30, 1920. 

(d) As part of the settlement hereby concluded, the Government undertakes to 
make an order under section (3) of the mining industry act which shall provide for the 
variation of the one-tenth share of the excess profits of the industry payable to the 
owners under the coal mines (emergency) act by the deduction therefrom or addition 
thereto of one-quarter of said tenth part for each 6d. [12.2 cents, par] by which the 
men’s advance is reduced or iecmaaed. 

(e) The certificate of the secretary for mines as to the amount of the proceeds and 
the advances payable shall be accepted as final. 


A despatch received just as the Review goes to press states that 
the referendum resulted in the acceptance of the Government’s terms. 





Industrial Disputes in New South Wales, 1914 to June, 1920. 


HE State statistician of New South Wales, according to a report 

from the United States consul at Sydney dated September 11, 

1920, has compiled strike data showing the number of indus- 

trial disputes, the number of workers involved, and the number of 

working days lost for each year, 1914 to 1919, and for the first six 

months of 1920. The most serious strike, it is stated, was in the 

Broken Hill mines in 1919, involving 6,375 workers, and which to the 

end of that year had caused a loss of 1,241,552 working days. The 

oe compiled by the State statistician is set forth in the following 
table: 
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STRIKES IN NEW SOUTH WALES IN EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1919, AND IN THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1920. 
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Agents of Customhouses in Spain Denied Right to Strike. 


ROYAL decree issued by the King of Spain on August 10, 1920, 

denies agents in customhouses } the right to strike, and fixes 

a penalty for any delay in the moveme nt of goods caused by 
cessation of work. The text of the decree is as follows: 


By proposal of the Minister of the Treasury, in accord with my Council of Ministers, 
and heeding my Council of State, 

I decree the followi ing: 

Article 1. To Article 46 of the Ordinances of the 
added the following: 

“The agents of the customhouses, due to their character as agents and business men, 
can not avail themselves of the law of strikes and unions in order to bring about the 
stoppage of the functions that they carry out, which are defined, recognized and regu- 
lated by these Ordinances.”’ 

Artic: !e 2. To Article 306 of the same Ordinances will be added the following: 

“Wi? out prejudice to the other responsibilities to which they may be subject and 
which may be required by the regulations, the customhouse agents will incur a fine 
of 125 pesetas |$24.13, par] for the delay of each despatch of merchandise, or in the 
presentation of doc uments, that may be caused by the paraly zation brought about by 
the collective cessation of the functions they may exercise.”’ 


Customhouse Revenue will be 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Award in the Fort Smith (Arkansas) Spelter Company Case. 


By Ernest T. GUNDLACH, ARBITRATOR. 


_ On October 29 the Department of Labor received a communication 
jointly signed by Earl E. Buck, vice president of the Fort Smith 
Spelter Co., Floyd Rowe, president Smeltermen’s Union No. 257, 
and KE. F. Langdon and Alfred Bordsen, a committee representing the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, requesti: ¢ 
the Secretary of Labor to select, in accordance with their agreement, 
an arbitrator to pass upon certain matters in dispute. ‘The letter 
reads as follows: 
Fort Sairg, Arxk., October 22, 
To the DerartMent or Lason, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. W. B. Witson, Secretary. 

Dear Sir: The Fort Smith Spelter Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., and Smeltermen’s 
Union No. 257,1. U. of M. M. and 8. W., of Fort Smith, have a contract which has the 
following section, providing for adjustment of disputes: 

‘‘Both parties to this agreement agree to adopt the following procedure in the adjust- 
ment of any dispute that may occur during the life of this contract, to wit: 

‘When a grievance or dispute occurs the matter shall be taken up by a committee 
representing the union with the official designated by the company to perform such 
duties and every effort shall be made to reach an adjustment. In case a satisfactory 
adjustment between the company and the committee is not reached, the grievance or 
dispute shall be submitted to a special committee composed of three members of the 
union not members of the original committee and three representatives chosen by the 
company. In case the special committee fails to agree, a representative of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers shal! be called in, and if the dispute 
can not thereafter be settled by mutual agreement, the case shall be submitted to the 
Department of Labor or such other department as the Government may designate or 
such other body on which both parties shall mutually agree. The award of the body 
to which such question is submitted shall be final and binding on both parties to this 
agreement.” 

The company. and the local union have failed to adjust a question of wages and 
request your department to assign a representative to take the evidence to be pre- 
sented by the company and the representatives of the union and render a decision a; 
to the claims of both parties, which will be accepted as final and binding upon both 
parties as provided by the above section in the agreement. 

If convenient to your department, we would be pleased to have the conference held 
in Fort Smith and as early as possible, as the matter has been unsettled for some time 
and both sides are desirous of bringing to a satisfactory and happy conclusion the un- 
settled situation. . 

Very friendly relations exist between the company and the local union and we are 
glad to leave the final word in this wage difference with whosoever you may designate 
to take the evidence. 

Kindly notify Mr. E. E. Buck, vice president Fort Smith Spelter Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., for the company, and Mr. Floyd owe, president Smeltermen’s Union No, 257, 
Fort Smith, Ark., for the union, when a representative of your department can reach 
Fort Smith. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Respectfully, 
Ear E. Buck, 
Vice President Fort Smith Spelter Co. 


FLtoyp Rowe, 
President Local No. 257. 
E. F. Lanapon, 
Representing I. U. of M. M. and 8S. W. 


ALFRED BORDSEN. 
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On November 4, at the direction of Secretary Wilson, the Director 
of Conciliation, H. L. Kerwin, communicated with both parties, 
notifying them of the selection of Mr. Ernest T. Gundlach, an em- 
ployer of Chicago, formerly chairman of the Employers’ Industrial 
Commission, sent abroad by the Department of Labor following the 
signing of the armistice, to investigate labor and economic problems 
in Europe, and who had also served during the war as Assistant 
Director of the Information and Education Service of the Department 
of Labor. Mr. Gundlach’s appointment was eminently satisfactory 
to both the employers and employees concerned. Mr. Oscar I 
Nelson, Commissioner of Conciliation, stationed at Chicago, was 
assigned to assist the arbitrator in the gathering of data, ete. 


Report and Award of the Arbitrator. 


HE arbitrator fixed Monday, November 15, as the date on which 

he would open the hearings at Fort Smith, Ark., and his report 

and award whieh is herewith published is most complete and is emi- 

nently satisfactory to the employers and employees affected. It is 

printed in the Montuaty Lasor Review because it is believed it wil! 

prove most interesting to employers and employees not only in the 
spelter industry but in all other industries as well. , 


Fort Smirx, Arx., November 16, 1920. 
To the Hon. W. B. Wiutson, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to submit herewith report and award in the case of arbitration 
submitted to you by the Fort Smith Spelter Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., and its em- 
ployees. 

History of the Case. 


This case involved a demand for an increase in wages, based by special methods 
of adjustment on the scale in force at the plant of Bartlesville Zinc Co., of Bartlesville, 
Okla., and a counter notice by the company (given several months after the demands 
of the men were first voiced but withdrawn in anticipation of an award by an arbitrator) 
to reduce the existing wages at Fort Smith 10 per cent. 

A contract, copy of which is attached, was made between the Fort Smith Spelter 
Co. and its employees, May 20, 1919, to run one year, and thereafter indefinitely until 
discontinued by 30-day notice from either party. In April, 1920, the terms of this 
contract were slightly modified by mutual agreement, and it was further agreed that 
the contract be extended to August 1 and to remain thereafter automatically in force 
until discontinued by either party on 30-day notice. On July 8 the men notified the 
company that in 30 days they would expect a readjustment of wages, based on the 
Bartlesville scale, as further explained below. When both parties realized that they 
could not come to an agreement, they wrote, jointly, on October 22 to the Depart- 
ment of Labor to appoint an arbitrator who, in accordance with their contract, was 
to render a final and binding award. 


The Hearing. 


The hewing was opened at the Federal Building, Fort Smith, Ark., November 15, 
1920, and was continued the following day at the company’s plant. Present at the 
meetings, in addition to the arbitrator and Commissioner 0. F. Nelson, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, were the following: Earl E. Buck, vice president and general manager 
of the Fort Smith Spelter Co., and H. B. Smith, superintendent. Mr. Smith did 
not appear at the second session; Alfred Bordsen, member of the executive board of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers; Floyd Rowe, president 
of Local 257, and W. V. Wells, secretary of the same local, and Victor Baert, W. G. 
McHainy, and J. W. Shiffler, being the committee of the men in the plant. 
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The Evidence: Presented by the Men. 


Evidence presented by the men showed that the impression was general among 
the workmen in the Fort Smith Spelter Co. that the scale of the Bartlesville Zinc Co. 
should serve as a standard for other smelters in the Southwestern territory. 

The contention of the men involved two distinct groups of employeese Those who 
are affected by the size and character of the furnaces and those not so affected. 

It was contended that the men working on the furnaces should be paid according 
to the number of retorts in each furnace. It was pointed out that at Bartlesville 
there were only 288 retorts in each furnace, while at Fort Smith each furnace con- 
tained 320 retorts. Therefore, it was claimed, more work was required on a Fort 
Smith furnace, or, specifically speaking, more hours of work were required, assuming 
the same amount of effort per hour, and that therefore the men at Fort Smith should 
receive 320/288 per shift of the pay at Bartlesville. It was frankly stated, however, 
that the Fort Smith men were at this time drawing more actual pay per day than the 
men at Bartlesville, but that they were drawing less pay, per effort (or per hour at the 
same effort). A shift is one day’s work of about four hours under intense heat, the 
number of hours being not specified and the day’s work being completed when each 
man’s particular job at his furnace is finished. 

As for the men whose work is not affected directly by the size of the furnace, specific 
instances were cited, though not in the form of formal evidence, of individuals, or 
groups of individuals said to receive higher wages at Bartlesville and also in a few 
cases elsewhere, than at Fort Smith. It was pointed out by the men, however, that 
no demand was made for change of wanes bf the arbitrator in these individual 
instances, but that these instances were being cited by the men merely as illustra- 
tions to prove that the wages (effort considered) were actually higher at Bartlesville 
than at Fort Smith. 

No evidence, however, was produced to indicate that this particular company had 
been accepted as a criterion in any negotiation between the employer and employees 
at Fort Smith or elsewhere, except in so far as the acceptance of the closed shop by the 
Bartlesville company had been awaited by other companies before being also accepted 
by the latter, this being due, it was stated, to the great influence of the American 
Metal Co., which it was stated, controlled the plant at Bartlesville. No evidence 
was produced to show in what respect the Bartlesville plant’s scale was or might be 
or ought to be regarded as an average or standard for the industry. 

In view of the paucity and almost utter absence of any definite information as to 
the prevailing scale of wages in other plants outside of Bartlesville, this being informa- 
tion that the arbitrator repeatedly tried to secure, the men asked for a continuance in 
order to gather this information. Such continuance was granted by the arbitrator 
on condition that the evidence would be gathered promptly; that is, within a week, 
or at most, 10 days, since the company was withholding a threatened cut in wages. 
On further consideration, however, the men at the second day session waived their 
privilege of a continuance and agreed to receive the award at once. 

Since the evidence presented by the men was either all verbal or only on informal 
and not fully prepared papers, it was mutually agreed between ihe men, the company, 
and the arbitrator that the men should be allowed to file a statement of their case, 
embodying in writing the statements made verbally and forwarding these to the 
arbitrator within a reasonable time, with the agreement that they be made part of 
the record of the case in the files of the Labor Department at Washington, D. & 


The Evidence Presented by the Company. 


On behalf of the company, the general manager read a statement, copy of which is 
attached and made a part of the record. He then made a supplementary verbal state- 
ment copy of which in written form will, by mutual consent, be transmitted to the 
arbitrator and made a part of the record. 

Some of the manager’s principal points were that the retorts at Bartlesville were 
larger than those at Fort Smith, so that the number of cubic inches per furnace was 
almost identical in the two plants; that special adverse conditions prevailed at Bartles- 
ville, making this plant no criterion; that the company at Bartlesville could not alter 
its scale under present conditions but was forced to adhere to its contract until Febru- 
ary 1, 1921; that the only plant which, so far as he knew, had followed the Bartlesville 
scale, i. e., the plant at Van Buren, had just made a large cut in wages because of 
alleged impossibility of continuing under the former scale, this cut resulting in a 
strike; that the wage scale at Fort Smith was fully up to that of the other plants 
(though he admitted upon examination that he had no definite figures of scales in 
general nor of average scales); and, finally, that the prevailing price of zinc, in the 
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face of high costs of materials with increased freight rates, was such as to necessitate 
a reduction in wages. The plant, he said, was being operated at a loss and was piling 
up hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of zinc, unable to sell it. In fact, he added, 
no dividend had been declared by the company since 1917. 

The manager stated that there was no attempt on the part of the management to 
modify the contract as regards the closed shop. It seemed to the arbitrator, who is 
himself an vege ag be that the absence of any contention regarding the rights of the 
union within the plant greatly facilitated the proceedings in the interest of all parties 
concerned. 

Upon examination the manager agreed that whenever any company faces wage 
demands by arguments as to what the company can or can not afford to do, that then 
it becomes the right of the men to inquire into every detail of facts as to the truth or 
accuracy of this argument. The manager further acquiesced in the view that it 
becomes the duty of any company, which claims that it can not afford to pay a certain 
wage, to let its men know exactly what are profits and losses and exactly what is 
meant by profits and losses. 

A Basic Concession, 


Accordingly, the management of the Fort Smith Spelter Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., 
agreed, subject to the approval of the majority of its stockholders, which the manager 
said could confidently be expected, but not as a condition binding under this award, 
that the employees of the Fort Smith Spelter Co. may now and hereafter, at any and 
all times ordinarily convenient, be permitted to see the profit and loss statement 
of this company, in the same manner and within the same convenient periods that 
any partner would have a right to expect; also, that this profit and loss statement 
would be subject to complete explanations, including a statement of executive salaries 
in a lump, as distinct from other salaries and wages, and specification of the names 
of those included in executive salaries; and including also full details of all expenses 
charged in the shape of interest on investments, and of depreciation; also, that the 
men or any authorized representative whom they might select, such as an auditor, 
would be permitted at all times, within reasonable periods such as a partner might 
expect, to check up the profit and loss statements with the books of the company; 
also, that this privilege of examination of statements and books be extended, not 
only during periods when the company claims a loss but also at all other times in the 
future when the company might be making profits. 

No obligation of profit-sharing nor obligations for changes in wage scale according 
to conditions of profit and loss were implied by this privilege, but merely the right 
of the men to be fully conversant with all the detailed figures of profit and loss. Full 
knowledge of all these details by the men, the manager stated, would be welcomed 
by the management. 

Conclusions of the Arbitrator. 


This case has gone to arbitration on demands from both parties for the modifica- 
tion of an existing contract. Such modification can be awarded only upon the pre- 
sentation of ample evidence showing cause for modification. 

Even were the evidence definite or conclusive as to a higher wage scale in some 
single competitive plant, such evidence can be used for the purposes of an award 
only when supported by further evidence to prove that such scale in another plant 
is particularly equitable or that it is a criterion by which many other plants are largely 
guided, or that the wage scale in this particular plant is cited as an example of a stand- 
ard of wages in the industry, which standard must then be proven by supporting 
evidence with at least a reasonable degree of approximation. 

This request for an award to raise wages merely because of an alleged higher scale 
in one single neighboring plant, with only the barest informal reference to individual 
wages in other plants, involves particular danger. Even if the facts had been fully 
established that in another nearby plant, operating under exactly the same condi- 
tions, the wage scale was higher, an arbitrator rendering an award on such single evi- 
dence would run counter both to fundamentals of equity and the fundamentals of 
sound industrial policy. He would build a dangerous precedent, dangerous both to 
business interests and to labor. 

For if a settlement in one plant between its employers and its employees is to give 
a quasi legal color to demands from either employers or employees in other plants, 
then the very settlement of the first controversy becomes a cause for contention in 
other plants. Employers, scenting a common danger, would then be far more reti- 
cent to grant labor’s demands in individual factories, where the necessities or special 
opportunities of that particular plant, or perhaps a desire to experiment with an 
unusually liberal wage scale, would otherwise make the concessions to labor possible. 
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Students of industrial problems have seen how the breaking down of central con- 
trol by unions in Great Britain and the consequent settlements, separately, of disputes 
in each individual plant, based merely on the wages paid in some near-by similar 
plant, brought general disorganization, this being in the judgment of many students, 
without doubt, by far the largest single factor in making the present industrial unrest 
in Great Britain and causing, one might almost say, the uncertainty of Great Britain’s 
industrial future. 

But if the wage scale of a single plant may be »«cepted as standard, the evidence 
in this case was not such as to justify an award for an increase in wages; hearsay evi- 
dence, gossip of men or managers, isolated instances of a higher wage given to indi- 
viduals or small groups, and suppositions regarding conditions in competitive plants 
can not be accepted as conclusive evidence on which to award higher wages. 

Neither can a precedent be set for adjusting wages according to indefinite theories 
as to the amount of effort required under varying conditions. Additional effort should 
be expressed in terms of additional hours of the same effort. To establish comparisons 
under varying conditions, the arbitrator must have the facts presented after careful 
study by the most reliable and impartial experts. 

On the other hand, as regards the demand for a cut, the arbitrator felt that the 
figures so far presented by the management were not in reality conclusive evidence, 
but only indications of a probably coming need for cutting wages. For instance, 
whether or not the company was actually operating under a loss and making zinc 
merely in order to keep the plant running, or whether it was making zinc which 
would show a loss at current market basis and holding this zinc in anticipation of a 
higher market, thus itting an ultimate profit on the current products of labor, 
could not be established from the evidence. Furthermore, no profit and loss state- 
ment was produced, but most of the evidence consisted of figures showing compari- 
sons with former conditions. 

The Award. 

I find and award that, in view of a lack of conclusive evidence justifying a modi- 
fication of the existing contract, the present scale be continued at the Fort Smith 
Spelter Co., subject, however, to the existing contract, which permits either party 
to modify this contract by giving 30 days’ notice. 

In conclusion, the arbitrator desires to call the attention of the Secretary of Labor 
to the exceptional sense of fairness shown by all parties in this controversy. The 
men were extremely careful in checking up every statement, explaining just how 
far it was within their actual knowledge, or merely an impression. The manager 
showed an exceptional spirit of cooperation and the utmost willingness to help the 
men in the presentation of their own case. 

E. T. GUNDLACH, 
Arlitrator (appointed by the Secretary of Labor). 

An interesting feature worthy of note is that the management also 
made an important concession, since it is agreed—subject to the 
approval of the stockholders—that employees shall have the privi- 
lege of reviewing the profit and loss statements of the company, just 
as a partner in the enterprise would be given access to the books, and 
that the men may select an auditor to check up statements, etc., 
both when the company claims profits and when it claims losses, as 
these profits or losses would affect wages. No proposal looking 
peal profit sharing is admitted. 


Conciliation in Labor Disputes in Denmark in 1918. 


of disputes occurring in Denmark, which were the object of 
some action by the conciliators, was 235 in 1918, as against 
an average of 82 for the years 1907-1917. 


A CCORDING to a Danish report just issued' the total number 





1 Denmark. Socialstyrelsen. Statens férlikningsmins fér medling i arbetstvister verksaimhet dr 1918. 
Steckhohm, 1929. 
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Tn each of these cases the services of the conciliator were either 
offered or requested. In some cases, however, no negotiation took 
place before the conciliator, either because the parties had refused 
the offer of mediation or for some other reason, as, for example, that 
the dispute had been settled before the offer of intervention or imme- 
diately after. Thus, although during the year 1918 mediation by 
the conciliators was attempted in 235 disputes, conferences took 
place in only 154, or 65.5 per cent of the total number. 

In 118, or 76.6 per cent, of the total number of conflicts there was 
a suspension of work. Negotiations before the conciliator involved 

1,537 employers and 34,161 workers; disputes in which work ceased 
soloed 1,279 employers and 24,920 workmen. In 1918 the service 
of the conciliators were made use of in 21.2 per cent of the disputes 
(affecting 40.7 per cent of the workmen) in which there was a 2 
page of work. 

The initiative toward mediation came in 135 cases from the con- 
ciliator, in 8 cases from the employers, in 4 cases from the workers, 
and in 7 cases from both parties to the dispute. 

With regard to the distribution among industrial groups, mines and 
metal industries and preparation of foods occupied first place, with 
22 disputes each. Then followed the building trades, with 20 con- 
troversies; and lumbering and woodworking with 17. The bi uildin a 
trades showed the greatest number of workers involved; in 1917 
mines and metals occupied first place in this respect, and in 1916 the 
building trades. 

Of the 154 cases in which conferences were held betes ‘e the concil- 
iator, 115, or 74.7 per cent, were caused by demands for an increase 
in waves; 16, or 10.4 per cent, by demands for collective agreements ; 
7, or 4.5 per cent, by questions connected with the hiring and firing 
of workmen; 6, or 3.9 per cent, by controversy as to the length of 
the working day; and 4, or 2.6 per cent, by questions of interpreta- 
tion of contracts. Disputes over decrease ge wages and questions 
concerning the right to organize were of the least importance, in 
point of numbers. 

In 128, or 83.1 per cent, of the 154 disputes mediated a definite 
agreement was reached through mediation. In 26 other cases, or 
16.9 per cent of the total number mediated, either an agreement was 
reached by the parties themselves or the dispute remained unsettled. 
Of the disputes settled by the conciliators, 94, or 61 per cent, w ere 
compromised, while 28, or 18.2 per cent, w ere settled in “3 or of the 
workers, and 6, or 3.9 per cent, in favor of the employer 
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Handling Eight-Hour Law Violations in Colorado. 


"THE Deputy Labor Commissioner and Chief Factory Inspector of 
Colorado, at the Seventh Annual Convention of the Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, 
held last July in Seattle,! made a favorable report on the enforce- 
ment of the 8-hour law for women in Colorado. He declared, however, 
that the law was being violated in a number of small towns in the 
interior of the State. There being only four inspectors and the ap- 
ropriation for traveling expenses being meager, these violations are 
handled by letter. When a complaint of violation is received from 
an outside source, a personal letter inclosing a copy of the law is sent 
to the offender, asking cooperation. If the first letter is not effectual, 
a second communication, more or less peremptory, is sent. It is 
stated that there is very little trouble after the second letter, but if 
another complaint is received, it is, without further notice to the 
- offender, turned over together with the evidence, to the district 
attorney. 

The telephone exchanges of Colorado come under the 8-hour law 
for women. The girls of the Denver telephone exchanges, however, 
average only 74 working hours. 

One of the difficulties in connection with the enforcement of this 
8-hour law in Colorado, the commissioner declares, is the lack of 
cooperation on the part of the women themselves, who frequently 
work over hours without bringing the matter to the attention of the 
proper authority. 





General Report of the Georgia Board of Public Welfare. 


HE peveses review (pp. 11-20) of the first annual report? issued 


by the Georgia Board of Public Welfare reveals a state of affairs 
calling for radical reform, particularly in relation to the care 
and placing of children, pauper relieh and almshouses. Under 
promiscuous child placing an instance is cited of a maternity sanita- 
rium which advertised babies for adoption and in which it was found 
that babies as young as three days old were given out apparently to 
any one who called for them, no attempt being made to see that the 
ones taking them were proper persons to have these children in their 
care. Several of these babies were traced. One was found to have 
been given to a woman who applied under an assumed name. An- 
other baby was found, by the woman who took it and who stated 
that she had been asked for no references, to have an infectious 
disease. Another was given to a woman of low character who later 
abandoned it. Still another baby, whose state of health demanded 
the best care, was found in a tubercular home. Under the existing 





1 Proceedings to be published as Bulletin 266 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 First annual report of the State Board of Public Welfare. Atlanta, 1920. 428 pp. 
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laws the board was unable to do more toward remedying such con- 
ditions than to give the facts publicity. 

The children’s institutions were made a special subject of study by 
the board. Thirty orphanages and homes were visited and in but two 
instances was discontinuance recommended. The effort to maintain 

ood standards was general, though instances of overcrowding and 
fncke of necessary equipment and of failure to provide systematic 
education and vocational training and adequate medical examina- 
tions on entrance were encountered. Examples were found in which 
original methods of getting away from mass treatment and of develop- 
ing the individuality of the child had been adopted, while others 
encouraged the normal mingling of the children in public school and 
at play with children from family homes. The special needs of de- 
pendent children for education and vocational training in order that 
they may be able to make their way in the world made the lack of 
such training much to be deplored. Only one institution had 
recognized the problem of the widowed mother and provided for 
»ayment of a grant or subsidy to mothers who would thus be able to 
ceep their children at home. The State has no mothers’ pension law, 
such as is in effect now in 39 States, and the commission points out 
the need for such legislation. 

The need for an almshouse system which should be a benefit 
and not a detriment to the public was recognized by the mem- 
bers of the commission. In the course of the investigation by the 
board it was learned that some counties in the State, in their desire 
to administer their funds economically, had sent those needing alms- 
house care to the county prison farms where it was impossible for the 
aged and infirm to receive proper treatment. The ecbettien of farm 
sites for almshouses was also found to be a mistake since in selecting 
a superintendent it is most natural to select one qualified chiefly as an 
agriculturist and in that case the care of the inmates is subordinated 
to the care of the farm. In order to provide better conditions for 
those needing such care the board suggested that it would be advisable 
in cases where the pauper population is small in several adjoining 
counties for these counties to unite in maintaining one institution. 

Whether the system of outdoor relief in the State was calculated 
to raise people to independence or to promote pauperism was the 
a object of the board’s inquiry into this form of assistance. 

onditions were found to be generally very bad in relation to the 
groping, of pauper relief in the homes, as the most common measure 
y which this relief was granted was by recommendation of the grand 
jury—a body which the board regards as unfitted to pass upon such 
questions satisfactorily. In many instances, too, no subsequent in- 
vestigations were made to determine whether the recipients still 
needed such relief. The general desire seemed to be to keep such 
expenditures as low as possible, with the result that the totally inade- 
uate sum of between $5 and $6 was the average allowance, with 
this allowance frequently going as low as $2 a month. 

Some of the remedies for these conditions suggested by the board, 
in addition to those already indicated, were that parents should be 
forbidden to surrender their children except after review by the 
courts, and the extension of the juvenile courts throughout the State, 
and of the duties of the probation officer of the juvenile court so that 
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this one official in each county would fill the general position of welfare 
worker. Existing laws were found by the board to be sufficient in 
all but afew cases to effect the needed reforms, but as is so often the 
case more effective administration is demanded. 





Consultation Work of the Indiana Department of Women and Children. 


ACCORDING to a report made last July at the Seattle meeting 

of the annual convention of the Association of Governmenta! 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada,’ approximately 
three-fourths of the time of the Indiana Department. of Women 
and Children had been taken up with conferences with employers at 
their request, looking to the bettering of the conditions and a rais- 
ing of the standards for the employment of women and children. 
The department is to constitute an ‘‘outpost of observation” on 
changing conditions concerning women and children in industry, and 
will advise with the board in reference to proposed legislative action 
on such matters. 





Wage Claims Handled by the Minnesota Court of Conciliation. ? 


[t IS estimated that in the early history of the Minnesota Con- 
ciliation Court the wage claims reached a maximum of approxi- 

mately 60 per cent of the cases heard by that body, but that 
from August 13, 1917, to August 4, 1920, the total number of wage 
cases was about 334 per cent of the total number of cases (14,187) 
handled by the court in that period, or approximately 4,729 cases. 
The following statement shows the disposition of the cases handled 
during the three-year period: 

Se POU UII 62k dk Ri cece db ic ciee ce 3, 092 

Settled in court 

Cases tried, both sides being heard 

Judgment for plaintiff 

Judgment for defendant 





Activities of New York State Industrial Commission. * 


THE New York State Bureau of Women in Industry reports that 
there is no subject about whieh it has received more requests 


for advice than the ano, 3 of employees. Because of these con- 


stant demands that bureau has been gathering information concern- 
ing various kinds of factory chairs designed to “eliminate fatigue and 
increase production.” 


Industrial engineers and manufacturers all over the country are sending to the 


bureau pictures of money designed chairs that are being used at the thousand 
different processes which modern machinery has brought to industry. Many jobs 


' Proceedings to be published as. Bulletim No. 266 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Source: fi by the Commissioner of the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Minnesota in a letter under date of November 4, 1920. 

3 Data takem from the Bulletin of the New York State Industrial Commission for August (p. 217) and 
September (p. 237), 1920, and from a communication by the commission to this Bureau, dated Oct. 15, 1920. 
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at which the worker formerly stood have been converted into sitting jobs through the 
energy and imagination of some foreman or manufacturer. 


The excerpts given below show the importance employers attach 
to the problem of good seating: 


A clock manufacturing company, referring to a chair on a track used by women who 
tend six semiautomatic machines at once, says: “The women all seem to appreciate 
the fact that they can ride, instead of walk, from one machine to another.”’ 

The following letter shows what imagination can do: “The chairs were designed by 
us to enable the operators of certain machines to work in a sitting position, on what 
had previously been a wholly stand-up job. The old machines were high and of such 
length that the operators could not reach the ends without stepping along. We 
redesigned these, made them low down, shortened them up, and designed this swing 
seat so that the operator can easily reach all parts of the machine without getting out 
of the chair. This works perfectly and has increased production with much less 
fatigue to the operator.’’ 

A leading collar company writes: “We have in mind two chairs especially designed 
to prevent fatigue. One is a seat on a sliding track used by workers operating ironing 
machines. The other is a chair with a foot rest attached to the bench.’’ 

A clothing manufacturer writes of a chair designed by an industrial physician: 
‘‘While some of the employees objected to them at first, they are very popular at pres- 
ent. Their chief advantage is that they support the back and do not cut off the 
circulation of the legs. They are made in four different heichts.’’ 

A hosiery manufacturer writes: ‘‘ We are substituting chairs for stools for our toppers 
in order to increase production, as the chairs are more comfortable than the stool 
and the operators can relax more easily.”’ 


Another company states that it is adapting stools to different sized 
workers and to their special tasks and ‘‘It has been found that foot 
and back rests are a great assistance in lessening fatigue.”’ 

As examples of the requests for information on industrial seating, 
which are being received by the New York Bureau of Women in 
Industry, the following are quoted: 

We shall be very glad to have information concerning improved types of chairs or 
rests for women operating punch presses or sitting at benches. 

We have been testing some metal stools for buttonhole operators but have not yet 
decided on the style which we will permanently adopt. We shall be glad to know 
what the experience of other firms has been in using metal chairs. 

We have a few jobs where the workers can remain seated and would be very glad 
to obtain any information that you might gather im regard to adjustable back chairs 
or foot rests. 

We have not yet procured satisiactory chairs for staading jobs and are still using 
the old-fashioned stools. ; 

We are using the common ordinary kitchen chair for our women, but are always 
open to suggestions which would be an improvement. 


Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 


It is planned to have the New York Bureau of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration take up the study of methods of personnel administration 
and conference relationships and through consultation with employers 
and labor leaders aid “in the development of measures which will 
make possible the necessary economic adjustments with a minimum 
of strikes, lockouts, and other disturbances in the State of New York.”’ 
Two “industrial counselors’”’ have been appointed for this work. 
Information will be gathered as rapidly as possible on safety organ- 
ization, employment management, trade agreements, labor turnover, 
training, means of determining piece rates, and kindred subjects and 
made available to both employers and employees. The industrial 
counselors will also stand prepared to make special labor surveys 
“as they may be desired by employers, or workers, or members of the 
{New York] Commission.” 
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Industrial Safety Code Making. 


One of the commissioners of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission reports that the commission is making great progress in the 
work of drafting industrial safety codes. 

Within certain limitations laid down in the State labor laws the commission is given 
power to draft ‘‘codes”’ for certain industries, which have the force and effec’ f law, 
after approval by the full commission and the industrial council, an advisory body 
made up of an equal number of employers and employees. These codes are first 
drafted by the commission’s Bureau of Industrial Code made up of three commissioners 
and two deputy commissioners, working in conjunction with advisory committees of 
experts, representing employers and employees in the industries affected. Public 
hearings are held in the principal cities of the State at which criticism is asked of 
the tentative code. After these hearings the bureau revises the code in such resvects 
as are found necessary and then it is sent to the commission and council for final action. 

The commissioner states that within the last three or four years the 
commission has put into effect codes concerning mines and quarries, 
dangerous machinery, fire-alarm signal in factories, automatic sprink- 
ler systems, fire escapes in factories, foundries, smoking in factories, 
boilers, window cleaning in factories and mercantile establishments; 
erection, demolition, and repairs of buildings—the first state-wide 
code of its kind in the United States—and elevators in factories and 
mercantile establishments. 

The building code became effective July 1, 1920, and the elevator 
code took effect immediately upon its approval, July 20. The new 
building code formulated to standardize construction apparatus is 
regarded as a decidedly forward step. The need for this code is 
indicated by the following statement: 

It is peculiar but a fact, nevertheless, that while to-day, due to constant and per- 
sistent corrective efforts, industrial accidents due to defective and unguarded machin- 
ery show a constant reduction, there are relatively more accidents in work incidental 
to construction than in the completed plants after the machinery is installed and in 
operation. 

Codes are now being formulated for inflammable and explosive 
materials; tunnels; head and eye protection; artificial lighting; 
special trades and processes—chiefly applicable to industries where 
poisonous chemicals and gases are emp oyed; fire hazards and fire 
exits in mercantile establishments; ventilation, temperature, and 
humidity. Further amendments are being made to the code for 
dangerous machinery. 


Investigation of Woman Labor in Oregon. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops of Oregon has made an investigation of woman 
labor in that State, and has also collected data relating to the num- 
ber of Japanese and Chinese, the wages received, and the amount 
and value of property owned by them. These data will form the basis 
of the Oregon bureau’s ninth biennial report. Advance figures of 
these investigations have been furnished this bureau and are sum- 
marized in this issue of the Review, the women in industry figures 
pr given on pages 122 to 125 and those relating to the Chinese 
and Japanese on pages 212 and 213. 
It is stated that the Oregon Bureau of Labor Stati.tics will take up 
an investigation of retail prices after January 1, 1921. 
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Attitude of the Department of Labor Toward Admission of Chinese 
Industrial Students. 


By Ernevsert Stewart, Untrep States CoMMIssIONER OF LABOR Sraristics. 


HERE is a long background to our relation with China from an 
| educational standpoint. Our treaty relations appear to have 

been based upon the idea of the admission of Chinese for in- 
dustrial purposes only when the industrial conditions in this country 
were such as to offer plenty of work for them to do in excess of the 
capacity of American labor to perform—in other words, in such 
periods during which there were no American unemployed, and 
when Chinese labor could be immediately and profitably used, 
end only during such times. 

The representatives of the Chinese Government, wishing to safe- 
guard the privileges of merchants, travelers, and students in univer- 
sities, secured a clause which excepts these classes; that is to say, 
permits them entrance into the country regardless of economic 
conditions here. Our Congress, however, acting upon the theory 
that the treaty permitted the peremptory exclusion of all other than 
the excepted classes, has built a wall around Chinese immigration 
which is exceedingly effective. It excludes anyone who is a wage 
earner under the general acceptation of that term. Unquestion- 
ably, the Secretary of Labor is given great discretionary powers in 
determining the scope and meaning of the term “student.” Here- 
tofore, the interpretation has been that any Chinese student at- 
tending a university in the United States who during his school 
term shall work for wages to earn money, even if this money is to 
be used in the completion of his education, becomes a Chinese laborer 
and can be returned to China under the coolie labor exclusion laws. 

Under the old Chinese régime, this ruling was necessary, and was 
really a hardship to no one, but a number of things have happened 
in China. First, when the United States Government donated to 
China the enormous fund which this country had been awarded as 
damages following the Boxer uprising, it was with the distinct 
proviso that the money was to be used by the Chinese Government 
only for the purpose of furthering the cause of education among the 

inese people. The present Chinese Government from this fund 
now allots the sum of about $400 to each student selected to take a 
course in education in a foreign country. As $400 will not pay the 
expenses of a three or four years’ course of training in the schools 
of any country, and as the regulations of this country have pro- 
hibited Chinese from earning wages while in this country under the 
classification of “student,” it has resulted in a large number of Chinese 
rans being sent to French, English, and Italian schools, subsidized 
y money which was given by the United States, whereas they can 
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not enter the United States itself upon the same terms. Even this 
was not a serious matter so long as the Chinese youths being sent to 
foreign universities were of the nonindustrial class and were attending 
only academic and cultural schools. 

Still another phase of Chinese life, however, has developed, and 
this perhaps can be better stated by an extract from a letter which 
the writer received from an official of the Peking University, Peking, 
China, m August, 1920. 


One :natter weighs heavily on me and this work now. I mean the ruling of the 
Immigration Bureau that students who come here from China are not permitted to 
enter industrial plants on wages; the ruling, as [ understand it, classes them as coolies 
as soon as they earn wages. 

Now, you may not understand how this does now and will hereafter affect the indus- 
trial relations between this Nation and China. Because industrial students will not be 
allowed to come to this country, there is now a stream of these young men flowing 
into France. They prefer to come to the United States, but they will not be allowed. 
Now what will be the result of this diversion of the very type of young men that we 
should by all means have come to our coasts? Of course, when they return to China 
they will be more attached to Frenchmen than to Americans, and will purchase the 
machinery that is needed for the new plants that are put up from the French. A man 
in your tion does not need that I write a long letter showing the consequent evil 
results flowing from this short-sighted policy. These students are not in any way 
interfering with the spirit of the exclusion laws. They will all go back to their own 
country, and the few thousands that would come would not interfere with the wage 
problem. On the contrary, if they came to this country to learn, they would purchase 
machinery from this country and make it necessary to employ many times their own 
number of American workmen to manufacture this machinery. But outside of this 
the ideals that they would get here which they can never get in France, make it our 
duty to draw them to this country. 

But, you will say, China is now sending a great many students to this country. 
Yes. But the sad condition remains, that of the returned students to China only a 
small percentage of them finds its way into real employment. In Peking there are 
over 2,000 of them, all graduated from foreign universities, lying idle, and wasting 
their life. Why is this? The young men that are being sent have been of the official 
and literary classes. We must have artisans trained if we are to succeed in the indus- 
tries. We want these young men to earn their living here as young Americans of like 
sort do here now. We want industrial democracy taught in China, and a blind man 
can just as easily teach perspective drawing as these young snobbish returned students 
teach anything dertocratic. 


Industrial Students, Not Coolie Labor, Admitted. 


A CAREFUL examination of the files of the Department of Labor, 

however, reveals that the writer of the above was not cogni- 
zant of the most recent rulings of the Secretary of Labor upon the 
issues raised. Of course, the real difficulty is in securing satisfac- 
tory guaranties that the Chinese admitted here as industrial stu- 
dents will be returned to China promptly and without expense to 
the United States Government upon completion of their education 
and industrial training courses. It would be simply impossible for 
the Department of me to keep track of each student and charge 
itself with the responsibility for his return. 

Again, obviously there would be nothing gained by liberalizing 
the terms u which the sons of wealthy Chinese merchants, sons 
of the ethciad seek wealthy classes in China, can come to this country 
for the purpose of attending our cultural schools. It is not claimed 
by those most interested in China’s industrial and economic devel- 
) t that any great benefit has accrued to China industrially from 
the education of these youths. That some reliable agency should 
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be organized, therefore, to select Chinese youths from the industrial 
field for the purpose of securing industrial traming and vocational 
education in our recognized technieal, industrial, and part-time 
schools, guaranteeing the return of such students at the close of 
their educational period here and in some manner ~ouching for their 
making practical application of their mental equipment to the in- 
dustrial conditions in China, was necessary before the serious con 
sideration of the new problems that presented themselves, was 
worth the while of the Reeemtinetes of ee sey Unfortunately, the 
propositions that have been coming up to the Department of Labor, 
as shown by the files for a number of months, have not been entirely 
free from suspicion that the manufacturers of certain lines of machin- 
ery and tools and alleged to be interested in their introduction into 
China, have also in mind the importation of Chinese workmen to 
manufacture these tools under the guise of students, without any 
apparent willimgness to. bond themselves to return these Chinese 
student workers to their native country. Of course, the statement 
may be made that the service of these student workers having been 
trained here in the manufacture of these machines would be of in- 
finitely more value to the American manufacturers in China than 
they would be here, and that self-interest would see to it that these 
young Chinese were sent home to introduce the American machinery 
there. No doubt in a great many instances this would be true, but 
no Federal department could afford even to consider a proposition 
which contained an element of doubt, much less a suspicion of 
possible unfairness. 

Nothing definite, therefore, was done until the formation of the 
Chinese Merchants’ Association. The attitude of this association, 
like that of many of the professors in Chinese universities, is that 
the only hope of finally getting away from the strained relation be- 
tween China and other governments on account of the Chinese 
coolie-labor problem is to develop China industrially and solve the 
coolie problem at home by changing the coolie into a self-support- 
ing iat senpentine workman with standards of living as high as 
those of the workers of other countries. As to the natural resources 
of China there can be no question. With the labor of the nation, 
which we have termed ‘‘coolie,’’ but which in the Chinese is ‘‘k’uli,’’ 
which literally means strength, applied to China’s unlimited min- 
eral and agricultural resources, there is no good reason why the 
Chinese worker’s food should be* rice. The Chimese Merchants’ 
Association, therefore, proposes properly to select youths in China 
and to be responsible a approved bonds for the education in 
American technical and part-time schools of such youths, with a 
view to their return to China, there to act as foremen and instructors 
of other Chinese workers. 


Proposal of the Chinese Merchants’ Association. 


“THE first definite proposal of this association is contained in its 
letter to the Department of Labor under date of June 3, 1920, 

and is in part as follows: 
Our association desires to bring to this country for the purposes of education only a 


large number of Chinese students, amounting in the next two years to several hun- 
dred. It is our desire and intention to place these students in industrial schools and 
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colleges, so that they may learn American methods of industry and become familiar 
with American machinery. 

As rapidly as these young men complete their education they will return to China 
to become instructors there cf other young Chinamen. 

We estimate that the average time that each of these young men will be in this 
country will be about three years. These young men will be carefully selected in 
China from good families and will be placed in as high educational establishments in 
this country as their preliminary education and respective knowledge of the English 
language will permit. 

In the main these young men will not work at all, except that in a few institutions 
in the South, where cotton textile machinery is taught, the young men as a part of 
their course will work on actual machinery in an actuc’ cotton mill, but not for 
compensation. 

We are aware, of course, that the bringing of Chinese young men to this country as 
students is in accordance with the treaties between China and the United States, and 
clso permitted by the statutes of the United States. 

We realize fully that the difficulty has been and is to work out a satisfactory method 
by which it is certain, first, that these young men come as students, and second, that 
upon completion of their studies they willreturn. That is the difficulty of the United 
States authorities. Our difficulty is the uncertainty whether a duly qualified bona 
fide student who lives in China will be certainly admitted into this country. 

We are willing and desire to cooperate with your department in permitting both 
of us to solve our respective difficulties. 

We were highly gratified at our reception this afternoon. We were especially grati- 
fied at being told that our application would be to sympathetic minds. We fully 
appreciate that you will desire to look into the matter fully. We shall take pleasure 
in coming to Washington for as frequent conferences as you find necessary and in 
supplying you in writing with any information which may be within our power and 
which you may request. 

Of course, it goes without saying that these students while here will be maintained 
at the expense of our association. Our motive in making this application is not en- 
tirely unselfish. We not only have considerable interests in this country, but they 
are of such a character that if the industries of China grow, flourish, and prosper our 
business here will increase. 


Attitude of the Department of Labor. 


HIS matter having been referred to Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, in the form of a memorandum, the following memo- 
randum in reply was made by him under date of June 15, 1920: 


Referring to the memorandum hereunder, if the proposition of the Chines> Mer- 
chants’ Association contemplated bringing Chinese labor into competition with Ameri- 
can labor under the guise of making them students, I would not for a moment give 
consideration to the suggestion.. We have all the racial problems in the United States 
that we can properly deal with at the present time. Racial problems are always 
accentuated by economic competition. It may be that in the case of the Chinese 
the racial antagonism is due principally to economic conditions and different standards 
of living. There is only one way of determining whether that is or is not a fact, that 
is, by creating conditions that will enable the Chinese to increase their industrial 
effectiveness and improve their standards of living at home. The long period of or- 

nized government and civilization that the Chinese have behind them would then 
al proper weight in determining racial relations. 

Exclusion laws always create more or less international irritation. As long as the 
. economic conditions of China remain as they are, our exclusion laws will be retained 
and the basis of irritation continue to exist between the two countries, not only be- 
cause of those who are excluded but because a proper administration of exclusion 
laws requires the examination of those who are not excludable as well as of those who 
are excludable in order to determine the fact. If by teaching the Chinese our methods 
we can improve their economic standards to a condition comparable with our own and 
thereby reduce or eliminate racial antagonisms, our exclusion laws can be very ma- 
terially modified without injury and in fact with advantage to our own country. At 
best that would take a long time. The longer the beginning is delayed, the longer 
it will be before the end is achieved. 

It is pro to bring young men from China and enroll them in certain industrial 
schools and colleges in the United States to learn our industries both from a theo- 
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retical and a practical standpoint, and then return these students to China where 
they will quite naturally introduce American methods of manufacture. This is very 
much different from some of the suggestions we have heretofore considered, which 
proposed the admission of Chinese students to acquire an academic education with 
permission to work in competition with American labor as a means of earning the 
money to pay their way through school. The primary purpose is a thorough theoreti- 
cal and practical education for the student, with a view to introducing American 
methods of manufacture in China. The element of competition with American labor 
is eliminated and the basis laid for industrial development in China which wil! be an 
inducement for the Chinese workman to remain at home. The proposition appeals 
to me as an experiment worth trying if it is properly safeguarded. We should be 
sure not only that the bond furnished is sufficient to secure the return of the student, 
but that the primary interest of those who are sponsors for the plan is to secure the 
return of the student to promote the industrial advancement of China. It should be 
impressed upon the Chinese merchants, organization that it is accepted only as an 
experiment and that the department reserves the right to cancel the general arrange- 
ment at any time for reasons sufficient to itself; that during the period determined 
upon for schooling it will not disturb the students who have been brought in even 
though the general arrangement may be cancelled, but the department reserves the 
right to deport any Chinese brought in as a student who refuses or fails to carry out 
the purpose for which he was admitted. 


Final Rulings of the Department. 


HE matter was considered for several days and the department’s 
final rulings are embodied in a letter from the Department of 
Labor to the Secretary of State under date of July 6, 1920, as follows: 


I have the honor to advise you that this department has recently given considera- 
tion to an application made by the Chinese Merchants’ Association for permission to 
bring to the United States a number of young men of Chinese race and nationality 
with the object of placing them in industrial schools and colleges, particularly certain 
textile schools of the South, to learn the cotton and other textile industries from both 
a theoretical and practical stand point, the object being to then have these young men 
return to China to engage in employment, of a supervisory character, in factories and 
mills which said association proposes to establish in that country. The association was 
represented before the department by Mr. Edward D. Shank, director of finances, and 
Messrs. Soo Hoo Mee Tong, national president; Hom Hong, New York, president; 
Charles Boston, director; and Robert D. Moy, Chinese secretary. 

The expressed intention of the Chinese Merchants’ Association, in the event their 
application is finally granted by the department, is to delegate a representative or 
representatives to proceed to China for the purpose of making very careful selection 
of the young men who are to be brought to the United States for the purpose indicated. 
This accomplished and the requisite section 6 certificates, passports, eic., secured for 
the young men in question, they will be brought to the United States at the expense 
of the association, will, after arrival here, be enrolled in industrial schools to be se- 
lected, their expenses therein will be met by the association which will also look after 
their general welfare, and, upon the completion of their studies, which will include 
shop training in the schools which maintain shops, and in outside textile factories, 
without compensation, where the school at which the student is enrolled does not 
conduct a plant of its own, will return them to China, without expense to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, where it is proposed they will make use of the knowledge 
= practical experience gained while here in textile plants, etc., to be established 

ere. 

The proposition advanced by the Chinese Merchants’ Association is quite different 
irom some suggestions which have heretofore been made to the department in con- 
nection with proposals to bring to the United States Chinese ‘‘students” in large num- 
bers, which proposals involved the admission of the “students” to acquire an aca- 
demic education with permission to work in competition with American labor as a 
means of earning the money with which to pay their way through school. The primary 
pu of the project advanced by the association is a thorough theoretical and prac- 
tical education for the student, with a view to introducing American methods of 
manufacture in China; and the element of competition with American labor is elimi- 
nated and the basis laid for industrial development in China. The proposal does 
not contemplate the placing of the students at work for wages, for as far as they will 
labor with eeithands at all it will evidently be merely as an incident to their schooling 
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and training and will be without compensation. In view of the obvious possibilities 
which seem to be inherent in the present proposition for increasing the friendly and 
commercial relations between the Republic of China and the United States, it has 
oceurred to the department that the experiment proposed is well worth trying, pro- 
vided the arrangement can be properly pene Accordingly, the permission 
sought by the association will be granted by the department, with the understanding 
and requirement that the following conditions are to be observed: 

(1) A certifieate, issued and visaed in exact conformity with section 6 of the Chinese- 
exclusion act of Fuly 5, 1884, shall be required im the case of each student admitted 
hereunder. 

(2) The Chinese Merchants’ Association shall be required to furnish, on account of 
each student admitted, a bend in the penalty of $1,000, conforming to the 9th pro- 
viso of section 3 of the immigration act, guaranteeing— 

(a) That such student will be placed in an industrial school or institution (factory 
or plant) for training of the kind necessary to equip him for supervisory service later 
in a similar factory or plant in China. 

(6) That such student will not be permitted while within the United States to 
e im any employment for wages or in any other kind of work than that necessary 
to his industrial training as contemplated by the arrangement. 

(c) That such student will be maintained and well cared for by the association in 
a manner appropriate to his efficient and expeditious training, and will, under no 
circumstances and to no degree whatsoever, be permitted to become a public charge 
within the United States. 

(d) That such student will promptly upon the completion of his course of training 
in this country return to China, without expense or trouble to the Unite 1 States, and 
that the period of his stay here shall be limited under the bond to three years from 
date of entry. 

(3) That a memorandum (of either a formal or informal nature), approving generally 
of the plan of the Merchants’ Association, shall be secured from the minister or chargé 
d’ affaires of the Chinese Government at this capital and placed in the files of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

(4) That when each student entering under the arrangement is admitted at a port 
of the United Stateshis section 6 certificate shall be surrendered by him to the immi- 
gration officials and there shall be issued to him in lieu thereof a certificate of identity 
in accordance with Rule 19 of the Chinese Rules of the Department of Labor) which 
shall be made clearly to show the particular purpose for which entry is being allowed 
and the temporary nature of the stay in this country contemplated. 

(5) That on the Ist of January and the Ist of July of each year during which the 
arrangement remains in force the Chinese Merchants’ Association shall submit to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, Washiugton, D. C., a report showing the exact 
whereabouts of, and the nature and extent of the training then being received by 
each student theretofore admitted under this arrangement and still within the United 
States, and the whereabouts and occupation of each student who, after having been 
trained here, has returned to China. 

The foregoing arrangement will be entered into by the department experimentally 
only, anit the department reserves the right to cancel the arrangement at any time for 
reasons sufficient to itself. While during the period the students must necessarily 
remain here for theschooling and training contemplated, the department will! not dis- 
turb those brought in under the arrangement even though it may become necessary to 
cancel the general arrangement, it will permit such students te remain here for the 
time contemplated by the agreement if they comply with the terms thereof, although 
the department will reserve the right to deport any Chinese brought in thereunder 
as students if they violate or refuse or fail to carry out the purpose for which ad mitted 
or violate the provisions of the exclusion laws or regulations. If-* -.uld appear that 
any violations of the Chinese-exclusion laws or regulations occur onnection with 
the operation of the arrangement the department may consider t. at fact alone suffi- 
cient cause for the immediate discontinuance of the arrangement, as well as for the 
deportation of the particular Chinese involved in the violation. 

e principal object which the department has in mind in addressing you on this 
subject at the present time is that you may make a formal presentation thereof to the 
minister or ch d’affaires of the Chinese Government at this capital with a view 
te ascertaining if it is his desire, as the representative in this country of the Govern- 
ment of China, to indorse the arrangement, as suggested in —- numbered (3) 
above. Ifthe contemplated arrangement, meets with the approval of the minister 
and he furnishes you with a memorandum to that effect, the department will pro- 
ceel to draft the necessary instruction to the immigration officials at the various ports 
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of entry with a view to putting it into actual operation. It will also be necessary 
of course, for your department at the proper time to instruct the various | nited States 
diplomatic and consular representatives in China with respect to the matter of visaing 
section 6 certificates for this class of Chinese students. 

The real situation then appears to be that Chinese young men, 
ambitious to equip themselves to take an active and worthwhile part 
in the development of the new and industrial China may qualify 
themselves in the technical schools, and in the factories cooperating 
on half-time basis with schools of the United States, and be in a po- 
sition to judge of the value of our machinery, of our tools and our 
methods in that development. In other words, wherever and when- 
ever the labor performed is a part of the educational process, and 
not primarily for money to aid in an academic or cultural schooling, 
it will be treated as a part of the student's work. The question of 

ayment for work in half-time or factory schools is in process of 
hema worked out. 


—__ =o 0+ 


Labor Disturbances in the Italian [ron and Steel Industry.’ 


Compiled by Atrrep MAaYLANDER. 


HE labor disturbances in the Italian iron and steel industry 
T in recent months have attracted world-wide attention. 
Their importance, from a news standpoint, has been re- 
garded as second only to that of the Russian revolution. Cable 
dispatches to the American press, while the disturbances were in 
progress, contained sensational reports that these disturbances 
were but the forerunner of a general revolution in Italy. It is 
true the disturbances among the iron and metal workers passed 
from an economic to a political phase and brought Italy to the 
threshold of a bloody upheaval. But owing to the neutrality of the 
Government and of the public the dispute was settled without 
bloodshed. The workers gained something they had not dreamed 
of winning six months ago, nor even at the begmning of the recent 
agitation. They gained joint contro! of their industry. And now 
public opinion has calmed down again in Italy. Aside from a few 
irreconcilables people generally have become accustomed to the 
idea as an accomplished fact. The mood now is one of curiosity as 
as to the forms such industrial contro! is to take and the extent to 
which the same principles will be applied in other industries. An 
important period in Italian social history has closed. It can now be 
examined intelligently in historical retrospect. 


Precedents of the Disturbance. 


‘THE iron and steel workers’ agitation was not the first of its kind 

since the armistice. It was one episode, merely, in a whole 
cycle of similar movements occasioned by the despondency and 
physical discomfort following the war, and especially by the high 
cost of living, which, in Italy of all the allied countries, presents 
itself in features especially grim and terrifying. It is in method of 





1 Compiled from various articles on the subject in August and September, 1920, issues of Battaglie Sinda- 
cali (organ of the Italian Federation of Labor), of Milan, Giornale d'Italia of Rome, Il Secolo and Corriere 
della Sera, both of Milan, and two articles in The Survey, New York (Oct. 2 and 30, 1920). 
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action rather than in substance that the peculiarity of the August- 
September ey of the Italian iron and steel workers must be 
sought. That disturbance was not a strike; in its first phase it was 
obstructionism—“‘ loafing on the job”’; and in its second phase it was 
a seizure of factories with the corollary attempt to organize produc- 
tion and distribution on bases and with instrumentalities that were 
purely proletarian. 

To be exact, not even these latter traits were entirely without 
precedent, the novelty consisting rather in the magnitude and power 
of the movement, involving as it did 300,000 workingmen in a basic 
industry centralized in the great cities of the north—Milan, Genoa, 
and Turin. 

In the fall of 1919, when the issue was the 8-hour day and wage 
increase, the Dalmine factory at Bergamo was seized by the workers. 
Now the Dalmine workers were not Socialists; they were National- 
ists. The seizure was inspired by the desire to correct an abuse 
‘‘without reducing production so necessary to the nation.” This 
first experiment was conducted by prowar laborers in the name of 
patriotism. 

Early in the year 1920 the Mazzonis factories in Piedmont, the 
property of some old-style employers loyal to patriarchal notions of 
industrial management, were taken over by the workers—a seizure 
legitimized by the Government, which appointed a commission 
under the pretext that it should assist in making the enterprise 
successful. The issue here was whether Mazzoni Bros. should be 
made to conform to improvements granted by an employers’ asso- 
ciation they had refused to join. But this action of the Government 
was not determined by any clear or coherent policy; for, almost at the 
same time, the same ministry used troops to eject the workers from 
the Miani and Silvestri works in Naples, which had also been seized. 

Last April the ironworkers of Turin started a fight for ‘“‘shop 
councils” and went on a strike which became general throughout 
Piedmont. The shop councils did not long survive. They were 
decisively routed by the Manufacturers’ League of Turin, which 
determined to resist them to the bitter end, requiring all its mem- 
bers to give heavy bond not to surrender. 

The idea of the ‘‘shop council” came from the group supporting 
L’Ordine Nuova (The New Order), the Italian Socialist weekly. 
These men apparently wanted to create some proletarian organiza- 
tion in Italy to correspond to the Russian Soviet. They hit on the 
“Inside-shop committee” (commissione interna) to be appointed 
“by all the workers, organized or not.” In this institution they 
saw the germ of a new political system. The ‘“‘shop council” is an 
outgrowth of the extreme Left in _—— to the existing federa- 
tions, or syndicates, organized not shop by shop but trade by trade. 
This opposition led to a distinct coolness between the partisans of 
the new groups and the old federations, a coolness that was not the 
least effective cause of the failure of the strike in Piedmont, which 
was started by the Communists but then passed over to the Genera! 
Federation of Labor to save. The strike for the ‘‘shop councils” 
was the preliminary stage of the unrest in the metal industries. 
The great movement of August-September, 1920, was the second. 
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The Italian Iron and Steel Industry. 


"THE capitalists interested in smelting and in metal working in 
Italy are not, as regards personal interest or moral and mental 
capacity, a united body. It is in the field of finance that a peculiar 
set of conditions has brought then to throw in their lots together. 
Both branches of the iron industry are protected by tariff, the smel- 
ters, however, to a far greater extent than the manufacturers of iron 
roducts. Both underwent phenomenal expansion during the war. 
n some cases capitalization of companies has leaped from 30 to 
500 million lire ($5,790,000 to $96,500,000, par) and many secondary 
industries have been absorbed into single vast controlling organisms. 
Smelting is an artificial industry in a country like Italy where iron 
ore is not abundant and coal almost entirely lacking. On the other 
hand, the oversupply of cheap labor (at least up to the present) and 
a good supply of technical skill has made iron working a source of 
wealth. 

The conflict of interests between the two sets of manufacturers is 
apparent. The iron goods manufacturers would be glad to get pig 
and ingots from Germany, France, or the United States as cheaply 
as possible. They have been paying 350 lire ($67.55, par) for what 
was available in France for 250 ($48.25, par), and for still less in 
Germany. The difference goes to the support of the Italian smelters. 

Another point of cleavage: The smelting industry has only a do- 
mestic, protected market; whereas the iron working and machinery 
industries are exporting industries. Smelting is therefore preemi- 
nently a “political” industry; the enormous sums it spends in sub- 
sidies to newspapers to defend its protective tariff and its political 
“pull” are a subject of common scandal. lronworking has not, on 
the other hand, had to depend on such methods to live and expand. 

The manufacturers, furthermore, may be divided, as men, as per- 
sonalities, into two groups. There are older business men who 
founded their enterprises before the war, solved the problems that 
then confronted them, met foreign competition squarely, trained a 
body of skilled labor, established technical schools, invented new 

rocesses, found new markets, and organized efficient salesmanship. 

hen there are “new men,” manufacturers who started business 
during the war, and with a single customer—the Government 
which was never inclined to split hairs, which never haggled over 
prices, especially when competition, foreign competition notably, had 
ceased, and when it was necessary to produce at whatever cost. 
These ‘‘new men” have plants that were built over night, were never 
well equipped, and have never developed efficient sales departments. 
In fact their enterprises grew up depending on the purchases of a 
state of war. ‘Two classes of men, clearly a class of real business 
men, on the one hand—and such have little trouble in getting back 
to a peace footing—and a class of speculators, to use a word that 
may seem harsh, who answer an excess profits tax, for instance, by 
investing surplus in “fake” plants and in propaganda. 

Now, what holds these conflicting interests together is a set of 
financial-deals and intrigues on exchange on which it is not liere in 
point to enter. It is relevant, however, to point out that the union 
of manufacturers is a union of varying temperaments and of minds 
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of differing mental and moral constitution. That will help to under- 
stand why the compact onslaught of labor was not met by an equally 
compact resistance from the manufacturers. 


First Phase of the Struggle. 


About the middie of June, 1920, the sporadic industrial dis- 
turbances in Italy, which by this time had become endemic, 
came to a head, and the storm burst. The upheaval started over 
urely economic differences. In pursuance of deliberations held on 
May 20 and 21, 1920, at a congress of representatives of the various 
unions affiliated with the Italian Federation of Metal Workers 
( Federazione Italiana Operai Metallurgici, shortly called F. I. O. M.), 
Bruno Buozzi, the secretary-general of this adination. in June ad- 
dressed a memorial to the imployers’ Association of the Metallurgi- 
cal and Metalworking Industries (Associazione Nazional fra Indus- 
triali Meccanici Metallurgici ed Affini) at Milan. The memorial 
contained such a large number of detailed economic demands that 
it can not be reproduced here verbatim. Suffice it to say that a very 
considerable increase of wages was demanded amounting on an aver- 
in the case of adult male workers to 7.20 lire ($1.39, par) per 
8-hour day and in that of women, apprentices and boys to about 50 
per cent of the guaranteed minimum wages. The percental additions 
to the regular wage rates demanded for overtime work were 40 per 
cent for the first two hours after the normal 8-hour day, 60 per cent 
for the next 3 hours, and 100 per cent for any subsequent hours and 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. Night shifts were to receive 
an additional 30 per cent to the regular rates of pay. These wage 
demands were supplemented by demands for indemnification in case 
of layoffs, bonuses varying with the length of service in case of dis- 
charge, use of equipartisan labor exchanges in the hiring of help, 
traveling expenses, sustenance for workers employed at outside jobs 
in distant localities, etc. All these demands were to be incorporated 
in a collective agreement which was to become effective on July 1, 
1920. 

These demands were submitted by the F. I. O. M. to the Manu- 
facturers’ Association at a time when the manufacturers were flushed 
with their trrumph over the “shop councils” and confident of a 
second easy vane. They knew the workers had spent all their 
money and were still quarreling over theory. They believed a strike 
could soon be broken, and felt sure, if not of the support, at least of 
the neutrality of the Government, which would protect their plants 
from violence. But the workers also knew they were not in a posi- 
tion to strike. So on meeting a flat refusal to increase wages by a 
single centesimo, they decided on obstructionism—‘loafing on the 
job” —a device for suspending production without suspending wages. 

This was a knockout blow to the manufacturers. A few days’ 
trial in the factories showed that this so-called “white strike” was 
effective. The plants were running at a total loss. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, and breaking a pledge to the Manufacturers’ ocia- 
tion, the Romeo factories in Milan closed their doors and posted a 
military guard. From that point Italy began to invent her new way 
of dealing with industrial Saliace. 
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The Second Phase—Seizure of the Plants. 


N ANY other mdustrial country of western Europe the two sides 

would have settled down to a trial of economic strength, the 
workers under the constant menace of starvation, fighting with both 
hands tied behind their backs, the employers confortably entrenched 
behind a bank account and all the forces of law and order. Not so 
in Italy. The closing of the Romeo factories in Milan was the signal 
for action by the workers. The F. I. O. M. replied to the lockout 
by ordering its members to occupy the factories and to organize and 
carry on production themselves. The workers obeyed these in- 
structions with promptitude, unanimity, and good discipline. In 
Milan, Turm, Rome, Bologna, Genoa, and, indeed, all the chief 
manufacturing towns, the men rushed into the factories involved in 
the dispute, sent the owners home, placed armed guards around 
the shops, seized all the arms in sight (many of the factories were 
for war materials), threw up wire entanglements to keep off eventual 
attacks, ran up the red flag over the buildings, and proceeded to 
organize the work themselves. Not only were the iron and steel 
works seized but also those for raw materials. The movement 
was spreading to the textile mills before the labor councils (Camere 
d& Lavoro) got the rank and file under control again. Instead of 
the planned general lockout by the employers, what did happen in 
Italy was simply a sudden, systematic, and obviously illegal *‘lock- 
in” or forcible oecupation of all steel factories and mills and allied 
industries on the part of the workers. 

This embryonic revolution was accomplished with scarcely any 
disturbance or bloodshed. The employers did not resist, and the 
Government did not intervene. There is little doubt that at first 
both the employers and the Government expected that this new 
move of the F. I. O. M. would fail immediately in face of the immense 
difficulties confronting the workers. But this calculation proved 
to be wrong. The difficulties were, indeed, enormous. Where, 
in the first place, were the workers in revolt against capitalism and 
the capitalists to procure the new materials without which they 
could not continue production? What were they to do when the 
engineers and management, as they nearly always do, took sides 
with the employers? How, in the sudden excitement of the captures 
and the semirevolution, in the feverish uncertainty of what would 
be the next move of employers and Government, could they hope to 
maintain in the works that orderly discipline without which large 
scale production is impossible? Yet somehow or other the F. I. O. 
M., helped by the General Federation of Trade-Unions, overcame 
these difficulties. In most of the works the men were armed with 
rifles and machine guns and a severe military discipline was main- 
tained. The railwaymen, acting under orders from the General 
Federation, wherever possible, seized raw materials and consigned 
them to such factories as were in urgent need of them. The Fed- 
eration succeeded in organizing a service to help those factories 
which were in difficulties owing to the withdrawal of the higher 
technical and administrative staffs. The movement did not col- 
lapse; on the contrary, it grew, and every day brought news of the 
occupation of more factories. 
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Workers Demand a Share in the Control of the Industries. 


HEN this unique struggle began to assume a new aspect. At 
the beginning of the trouble the Government had pursued the 
normal routine of attempting to arrange a settlement. The workers’ 
economic condition was admittedly bad. It must be kept in mind, 
first, that before the World War the wages of Italian iron and steel! 
and metal workers were very much lower than those of the same 
class of workers in the other entente countries and also that the 
increase of 250 per cent in Italian wages since the war, paid in the 
greatly depreciated Italian currency, does not correspond to an 
increase in other countries of 200 or even 150 per cent. Secondly, 
it must be considered that the cost of living in Italy has risen in a 
much greater measure than in the other entente countries and thus, 
even if the depreciation of the Italian lira is not taken into account, 
the former difference in wages of Italian iron and steel and metal 
workers as compared with those of the same class of workers in other 
countries has not only not been wiped out but rather become more 
pronounced. The Government therefore made proposals to the 
employers for the granting of concessions and elle oe pro These 
proposals, however, found no acceptance. When the seizure of 
the factories began, the employers became still more obstinate, and 
confined p lire, vod to a flat refusal of all negotiations until their 
property was restored to them. ‘The workers now, not unnaturally, 
shifted their position; their original demand for increased wages, 
etc., was changed to one for a permanent share in the control of the 


industry. 
The National Labor Conference at Milan. 


HE situation had developed until it now concerned not merely the 
iron, steel, and metal workers but the whole of Italian labor and 
a national labor conference was convened by the General Federation 
of Labor to be held at Milan on September 11. This mammoth 
meeting, at which all the workers’ organizations of Italy were repre- 
sented, took under consideration the industrial upheaval created by 
the ‘‘lock-in”’ of the metal workers. The Socialist Deputy D’Aragona 
presented a resolution in the name of the General Federation of Labor 
favoring a compromise. This was adopted by a majority of 200,000 
votes. The total representation present was 1,094,000. A Maxi- 
malist resolution presented by Deputy Ducco, in behalf of the Sociasist 
Party was defeated. It had the support of the Tuscan cooperative 
workmen, whose organization only lately joined the Socialists and 
is highly radical. 

D’Aragona’s resolution, which was supported by the great federa- 
tions of peasants and textile workers in all centers where the coopera- 
tives flourish, as at Bologna, Ravenna, Mantua, and Ferrara, says that 
the dispute of the metal workers can not be solved now by simply 
settling the differences which arose when the dispute began, and 
declares: 

To-day’s historical moment renders impossible hereafter the present relations be- 
tween masters and workmen, determines that the further direction of the movement 
be taken over by the General Federation of Labor with the assistance of the Socialist 


Party, and that the aim of the le be an acknowledgment on the part of the 
masters of the principle that their works shall be controlled by the workers’ union. 
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The adoption of D’Aragona’s resolution was preceded by a stormy 
discussion in which the efforts of Deputy Modigliani to bring about 
an understanding or a compromise between tig Maximeliate and the 
General Federation of Labor failed, although he outlined what a 
deplorable effect discord between the leaders of the two factions 
would have on the masses. At one time the tumult was so great 
that some of the delegates were obliged to intervene to prevent a 
fight, particularly when Signor Gennari attacked D’Aragona and the 
Federation of Labor, declaring that the organization’s attitude was 
an attempt to crush the direction of the Socialist Party. Gennari 
maintained that the conflict had now assumed an entirely political 
character so that only those in charge of the Socialist Party had a 
right to lead in the movement, neha to the principles confirmed 
at the last congress of the Third International—communism with a 
proletariat dictatorship and the proclamation of a Soviet Republic. 

Deputy D’Aragona declared that according to the view of the 
Federation of Labor ‘‘the soviet system can not be transplanted into 
Italy, especially at the present moment when it would mean famine 
andruin.”’ TheItalian masses were not ripe for a decisive experiment. 
He continued: 

Let me speak to you frankly. Voting the resolution of the Federation of Labor 
means acceptance of a program of action, slow but sure, not conflicting with the 
conquests of civilization and leading ultimately to the acquisition of all your 
rights, without too vivient shocks. 

Instead, in approving Gennari’s resolution you would certainly give proof of your 
Socialist conviction. But, mark my words, in so doing you vote for the entry into the 
field of the entire proletariat against the bourgeois system. It is permitted to doubt 
the result of such a great battle. Itis ible that defeat would mean the destruction 
of our whole patient, tenacious work for the workmen’s emancipation, which covers 
a period of a dozen years. My conscience as an honest man and a Socialist is satisfied 
by presenting to you two solutions: Choose! If the opposition resolution passes the 
members of the Federation of Labor are ready to sacrifice their opinion after the 


assembly has demonstrated that their program does not correspond to the aims of the 
proletariat. 


The overwhelming vote in favor of D’Aragona’s resolution was 
received with a hurricane of applause and shouts, in which the 
etn also joined, Gennari being one of the first to cougratulate 

"Aragona. 

The General Federation of Labor immediately after the vote in 
favor of its resolution took charge of the movement and formulated 
the workers’ demands. It restated the necessity for raising the 
workers’ standard of living and then proceeded to demand that the 
workers ‘‘should be given the right to learn the real state of industries 
and their technical and financial working, and through works councils 
emanating from the trade-unions should take part in the application 
of regulations, control employment and dismissal, etc.” Finally 
the Federation asked for the immediate appointment of a commission 
representing workers and employers, which should work out the 
methods of applying these principles. 


Intervention of the Government. 


P TO this point the Government had refused to allow the issue to 
be transported to the ground of legal precedent and had stead- 
fastly remained neutral. Signor Labriola, the Minister of Labor, 
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on September 7 shad publicly and clearly explained the Gevernment’s 
position. Jt had made, he said, proposals to the employers which 
it considered fair, and which had been refused. It was a fact that 
the workers thad seized the factories, ‘but the Government would not 
intervene to eject them. Ejection was impossible without blood- 
shed, and the-Government was determined to avoid bloodshed. The 
Government accepted the workers’ statement that their object was not 
a communist revolution but.a legitimate amehoration of their position 
in industry. This attitude of the Italian Government is unique in 
the history of big struggles between capitai and labor. It was fol- 
lowed by a still more dramatic move as soon as the General Federa- 
tion of Laber formulated its demands. Then at last the Government 
intervened in the person of the prime minister himself. After hearing 
both sides, Signor Giolitti, the Italian premier, announced that the 
Government supported labor’s demand for a share in the control of 
industry, and, when the employers still showed signs of obduracy, 
he presented them with an ultimatum. If they refused to take part 
in a commission to work out the methods of applying the principle, 
the Government would secure the passage of a bill doing by law 
what they refused to do themselves. 


Settlement of the Struggle. 


FTER several preliminary meetings with the prime minister, 
representatives of the two parties to the struggle met on the 
evening of Sunday, September 19, in the ministerial council chamber 
in Rome for a final settlement of the dispute. The workers were 
represented by Deputy D’Aragona; Baldesi, of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor; Colombino, Marchiaro, Raineri, and Missiroli, of the 
F.1.Q.M. The senators Conti and Crespi, Signor Olivetti, the sec- 
retary of the Federation of Industrial Employers (Federazione Gener- 
ale dell Industria), and the manufacturers Pirelli, Ichino, and Falk 
represented the employers. The Government was represented by 
Premier Giohtti, who presided over the conference, and by the 
prefects of Milan and Turin. 

The employers’ representatives came to the conference prepared 
to grant nearly all the economic demands of the workers, but at the 
same time they were firmly resolved to save at least their honor in 
this struggle which had such disastrous results for them. They 
Ohdutekely refused to relinquish their disciplinary powers over their 
employees with respect to dismissal, imposition of fines, etc., and 
would not consent to assuming the obligation of reinstating all their 
former personnel and to paying wages for the periods of obsiruc- 
tiomism and seizure of their plants. However, the workers’ repre- 
sentatives were equally obdurate and laid special stress on the ac- 
ceptance by the employers of those conditions that were most objec- 
tionable to the latter. The employers’ representatives tried for 
hours to obtain some concessions from the representatives of the 
workers but failed entirely. The workers having been victorious in 
the struggle and the Government leaning to their side in the contro- 
versy, the employers were finally forced to capitulate. 

dn the protecol finally drawn up and si the original economic 
demands of the workers were granted either partly or fully. The 
appointment of an equipartisan commission of employers’ and work- 
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ers’ representatives which should draft a bill giving the workers a 
share in the technical and financial control of the establishments was 
also agreed upon. The employers stated, however, in the protocol 
that they would submit to full reinstatement of the former personnel 
only under protest and compulsion for which the Government must 
assume responsibility. Signor Giolitti, the premier, declared that 
he would assume full responsibility and before the close of the con- 
ference issued and signed a decree providing for the appointment of 
the aforementioned equipartisan commission and for the reinstate- 
ment of the entire personnel of the establishments involved in the 
struggle. 
Conditions of the Settlement. 


BRIEFLY summarized the conditions agreed upon for settling the 
dispute were the following: 

Wage wncreases.—An increase of 4 lire (77.2 cents, par) per day to 
male workers over 20 years of age; of 3.20 lire (61.8 cents, par) to 
male workers between 18 and 20 years of age, and to female workers 
over 20 years of age; of 2.40 lire (46.3 cents, par) to male workers be- 
tween 15 and 18 years, and to female workers under 20 years of age. 
The staffs of small works—not employing more than 75 workers—are 
to receive 80 per cent of the above increases. The said increases are 
to apply to all districts of Italy with the exception of the district of 
Venezia Giulia (the parts of Austria on the Adriatic Sea ceded to 
Italy) and are to be apportioned among the various component parts 
of the pay of the workers (basic wages, cost-of-living bonus, piece- 
work bonus, etc.) in a manner to be determined regionally and locally 
and subject to deductions for increases granted after May 15, 1920. 
A special commission shall decide whether deduction shall be made 
from cost-of-living bonuses granted after May 15, 1920. These 
imcreases are to take effect as from July 15, 1920. 

Annual leave.—Workmen with at least 12 months’ service in the 
works in which they are employed will be granted 6 working days’ 
(48 hours) leave with pay and cost-of-living allowance. The period 
during which this leave will be granted is to be fixed by common 
agreement and in accordance with the exigencies of the work. 

Bonus on discharge.—No worker with less than 3 years’ uninter- 
rupted service in the establishment in which he is employed shall be 
entitled to a gratuity on his discharge. After 3 years’ service each 
worker dis ed for other than disciplinary reasons shall be en- 
titled by way of gratuity to 2 days’ (16 hours’) pay for each year of 
service, in addition to the statutory notice. Workers now in the 
service of an establishment shall, when they leave voluntarily, be 
considered as having been in the service a maximum period of 10 
years. 

Cost-of-living bonus.—In all regions of Italy a part of the pay shall 
be considered a cost-of-living allowance subject to variations (in- 
crease or decrease) which shall be determined in per cent in accord- 
ance with the actual cost of living. 

Pay for the period of obstructionism.—The question of pay for the 
period of agitation has been settled by making the increase in pay 
retroactive to July 15, 1920. In addition, the workers will be paid 
ae the period of obstructionism but not for that of occupation of the 
plants. 
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Decree of the Prime Minister. 


‘THE above-mentioned decree issued by the prime minister, Signor 
Giolitti, has the following text: 

Whereas the General Federation of Labor has formulated the demand that the 
existing relations between industrial employers and workers should be modified in a 
manner giving the latter through their trade-unions the possibility of exercising a 
control over the industries, and has stated that the motive of this demand is that it 
is its purpose through such control to bring about an improvement in the disciplinary 
relations between employers and workers and an increase in production on which 
at the present time depends the economic rehabilitation of the country; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Industrial Employers on its part is not opposed 
to making the experiment of introducing a control in the various industry groups 


for the above purpose; 
The President of the Council of Ministers takes cognizance of this agreement, and 


decrees: 

There shall be established an equipartisan commission composed of six members 
nominated by the General Federation of Industrial Employers and six nominated 
by the General Federation of Labor, including on each side two technicians or salaried 
employees, which commission shall formulate such proposals as may be of service 
to the Government in submitting a bill with the object of organizing the industries 
on the basis of participation of the workers in the technical and financial control of 
the administration of the establishments. 

The said commission shall within one week draw up rules for the settlement of all 
questions which may arise concerning the observance of shop regulations and the 
engagement and dismissal of labor. 

he personnel shall resume its positions. When, however, the presence in the 
same department or establishment of workers or their superiors is found to be incom- 
patible, a commission composed of two members appointed by the employers and 
of two appointed by the workers shall decide what measures are to be taken. 


Conclusion. 


F.MPLOYERS’ and workers’ representatives are now engaged in 

establishing a system of control in industry to which the Gov- 
ernment proposes to give legal sanction. The deep significance of 
the Italian disturbance lies in the attitude of the Government through- 
out. For whether the present agreement between capital and labor 
as to joint control of production proves permanent or not, the prin- 
ciple that public policy is superior to any private dictatorship or 
control of heotintial production has entered into the Italian national 
consciousness. Italy has set out on an experiment. 

There were indeed indications long ago that something of the kind 
might happen in Italy, where there is no large middle class to act 
as a solid buttress of the big employers. No one who read the 

rograms of the various Italian parties at the time of the elections 
ast November could fail to note how even the conservative parties 
were pledging themselves to methods of industrial reconstruction 
which in the United States, in France, and Great Britain would be 
regarded as almost revolutionary. The redemption of these political 
romises is now being demanded, and Italy is now attempting to do 
what radical Socialists hold to be impossible —to reform the capitalist 
system, 
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The Labor Situation in China." 


By Ta Cuen, M. A., University FEeLLow tn SocioLtogy AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Awakening of Labor. 


UDGING from the searching interest in the labor situation mani- 
J fested in recent Chinese publications, the increased and increasing 
cost of living—a by-product of the World War—directly affects 
the Chinese worker. ‘The price of rice, for example, in the course of 
the last two years, has increased nearly 90 der cent. On the other 
hand, the slow increase in wages does not keep pace with the rapid 
rise in the cost of living. Four years ago, the unskilled laborer was 
content with a monthly wage of from $7 to $10,? as in the printing 
industry of Shanghai. To-day he often gets $15. Even with the 
resent wage, he finds it difficult to support a family, as the family 
budget is ever expanding. In view of this fact, the Chinese worker 
resorts to some devices, which have been found useful by his com- 
rades in the west, toward a partial realization of what may be termed 
‘‘industrial democracy,” or just a necessity to appease hunger. 
Among other things, strikes are much in vogue. The most successful 
one was the Wedebene strike, from March 31 to April 20, 1920, when 
more than 9,000 employees in the rice and sugar refining industries, 
and of telephone, telegraph, dockyard, street railway, and express 
companies walked out with a demand for a uniform wage increase of 
40 per cent. After a complete paralysis of industries in town, the 
employers reluctantly granted an increase of 32.5 per cent for annual 
wages below $100, and of 20 per cent for those above $100. 
gain, the recent student movement gives the Chinese workingman 
a new impetus. When the Versailles treaty transferred to Japan the 
treaty and property rights of Germany in Shantung, students in 
China organized the “‘Students Union”’ to voice a nation-wide protest. 
They formed the “Ten-Man Squads” to speak to the masses on 
— as well as on the industrial development of the country. 
ow, more than ever before, the worker is familiar with such terms 
as “‘fair wages,” “short hours,” and “dignity of labor.” He now 
insists on having a wage not barely to keep his body and soul 
together, but with: a little surplus for Saturday evening movies. 
hen, too, when industries in the west were temporarily dislocated 
by the great war, some nations found it necessary to import com- 
modities from China. Such, for instance, was the case of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, which ordered 
four standard freighters cath of. not less than 10,000 tons dead- 
weight from the Kiangnan Dock, near Shanghai. That meant 
demand for more labor at home. Indeed, labor shortage was so 
keenly felt in some cities that one of the Shanghai factories had to 
— women workers from the Province of Hunan, on the Yangtse 
iver. 





1 The data herein nted are chiefly based on the labor number of La Jeunesse (published in Chinese), 
May, 1920. This C monthly has apparently made the first sincere attempt comprehensively to 
survey the labor situation in China. Recent issues of the Journal of Commerce (in Chinese), Far Eastern 
Review, North China Herald, and Millard’s Review, all S hai publications, have also been consulted. 

2 In allreference= to the dollar, the Mexican dollaris meant. In normalexchange 1 Mexican dollaris worth 
49.9 cents. That was the prewar exchange rate. But to-day silver is very high and the exchange rate is 
about 90 cents, gold. 
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Moreover, with the boycott of Japanese goods the patriotic move- 
ment also has led to the development of home iestiasielen. ‘The 
textile industry is booming,’ says one manufacturer. And 
another asserts, ‘“‘We must manufacture our own goods to displace 
Japanese merchandise.” During the last six months alone, many 
advance contracts have been made between certain companies in the 
United States and Chinese cotton merchants. The latter have 
bought American cotton manufacturing machinery to the value of 
not less than $1,500,000 gold. The Pinner Cotton Mill Owners’ 
Association now operates 17 cotton experiment stations in 7 Prov- 
inces. The rapid aaa sah of industries calls for a larger supply 
of labor. Therefore, labor is coming to a waking consciousness. It is 
now articulate. Thus, in response to a recent investigation of Chinese 
labor conducted by La Jeunesse, a Chinese monthly of militant 
thought, many workers enthusiastically gave detailed information 
descriptive of their respective industries. 


Types of Labor Organizations. 


ALTHOUGH national labor organization, as the term is under- 
stood in the United States, is just making its appearance in 
China, local organizations for the welfare of the worker are numerous. 
These organizations are of two types—antiquated and modern. The 
native organization, little influenced by foreigners, is of long existence. 
On the farms, the laborers usually form into small groups of anywhere 
from 25 to 100 men, under the direction of a ‘‘headman” and his 
assistants. When labor is needed, the employer makes a contract 
with the headman, who sends him workers for the job. The head- 
man collects bills and divides gross receipts with his men on an 
ed ratio, which varies in various communities. As the headman 
usually knows local conditions well, his information on employment 
and labor is accurate. In the absence of labor employment bureaus, 
such as exist in the United States, this organization, though anti- 
quated, is highly useful for lessening unemployment in seasonal labor 
such as agriculture. In trades, apprenticeship is still in practice in 
many industries. When a youth wants to learn a trade goes to 
his master who furnishes him food and lodging. The apprentice 
lives there and works for the master for three or more years. During 
this period he gets a nominal pay or perhaps none. The masters in a 
articular industry organize the guild, which by its elective officers 
ooks after the welfare of that industry. The apprentice may be 
initiated to become a member of the guild, when the term of appren- 
ticeship expires. 
bor nization on a modern basis is of recent growth. Before 
the revolution of 1911, the railway workers, miners, and cement em- 
loyees of Tangshan, Province o Chili, numbered more than 6,000. 
Drea ted by gregarious instinct and perhaps animated by a desire 
for se Plevaten they established a general meeting place for reading 
purposes and amusements. Then the revolutioncame. Enthusiastic 
workers saw need for a closer organization to meet new con- 
ditions. The Tangshan Labor Union, composed of some 800 members, 
was then formed. For a time it wished to affiliate itself with the 
Labor Party of Shanghai, which intended to be a national organi- 
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zation. Failing in the attempt, the Tangshan Labor Union resolved 
to devote its entire energy to the welfare of the workingmen in the 
community. Among other things, it provided for a reading room, a 
monthly publication devoted to lalien and industrial problems, 
evening classes for the workers, and a lecture group on sanitation, 
health, and personal hygiene. Unfortunately political and social 
unrest in recent years have shaken the foundation of the organiza- 
tion, and the union has undergone reorganization several times. 

Still newer types of labor organizations are the Progressive National 
Labor Union and the Chinese Returned Laborers Union. Both 
absolutely refuse to have anything to do with politics. They set 
out to achieve two main things—the education of the worker and the 
increase of wages. Unlike the other labor organizations, they are 
not involved in the student movement, nor do they show sympathy 
in the agitations by merchants in many cities. Their chief aim is to 
gain mutual aid among the workers; and this, they believe, can be 
obtained only through educational uplift of the working class. So 
far as we can judge, they are neither socialistic nor unintelligently 


radical. 
Labor in Some Chinese Industries. 


WHILE the textile industry seems to be somewhat slacking just 

now, it is making remarkably rapid progress in China. In 
Shanghai alone there are now 33 Chinese and foreign-owned cotton 
mills of large size, with a total equipment of about 1,200,000 spindles. 
Nine of them were established since the boycott of Japanese goods. 
The total number of employees is about 90,000. Here the discussion 
will be confined to the labor situation-in certain selected Chinese 
milis. Twelve hours seems to constitute the working day, except in 
the case of weavers and sewers, whose working hours are 134 and 14, 
respectively. Wages vary greatly with the nature of employment, 
onl it is misleading to generalize. Forming an estimate based on 
average conditions, it may be said that the daily wage for foremen 
is about 75 cents (Mexican); for common laborers, 40 to 55 
cents; for children, 20 cents; for forewomen, 50 cents; and for female 
workers, 30 cents. Besides timework, piecework and ‘‘contract- 
labor” systems are also practiced. Contract labor is mainly used to 
relieve the mill from too much congestion. For example, if some 
special job needs to be done at short notice the mill contracts with 
outside laborers to have it done within a limited time. In that case 
the force of the mill is elastic, its size depending largely upon whether 
or not the mill is busy. 

The scale of wages seems incredibly low. But it must be borne in 
mind that the cost of living in China is much lower than in the United 
States, though how much lower can not be definitely stated, since 
data are not available for an accurate estimate. To illustrate, 20 
cents will buy more rice there than in this country. Therefore, we 
can not think of Chinese wages in terms of Ameyican wages. 

In the printing industry of Shanghai there are about 10,000 
workers. The leading establishments are the Commercial Press 
and the Chung Hua Book Co., both under the exclusive management 
of the Chinese. The monthly wages of the employees may be roughly 
classified as follows: For foremen, $20 to $50 (Mexican); for common 
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laborers, $10 to $30; for the ne tem $1 to $10. Women are 
employed chiefly in the amo epartments. They are peid on a 
piecework basis. Nine hours forms the working day for both men 
and women, except in times of rushing business when night work is 
necessary. In such periods the employees must work from one to 
three hours overtime with extra pay. 


Education and Welfare of the Workers. 


ONE sign of the conciliation and cooperation between capital and 

labor in China is the whole-hearted effort on the part of employers 
to promote the welfare of the workers. This is little to be wondered 
at, for in a social system such as the Chinese have humanism is highly 
developed and the craze for money at a human sacrifice is scorned 
by many, educated and uneducated alike. 

Among the meritorious acts of the Commercial Press, the following 
deserve special mention: (a@) A free clinic for all the employees; (6) 
a system of compensation for accidents and deaths occurring in the 
course of employment; (c) evening classes for the benefit of the 
workingmen; (d) with regard to women workers, a vacation of one 
month before the birth of a child and of one month after, with a sum 
of money for midwifery, etc.; (¢) a kindergarten for the children of 
the employees; (f) a special training school for the children of the 
employees. Twenty children may be admitted each year, free of all 
charges, and 60 children may be admitted each year by paying one- 
haif of all the necessary expenses. 

The Yang-shih-poo Settlement, in the center of industrial Shanghai, 
is the Hull House of China.. The institution, supported by the fac- 
tors in the neighborhood and supervised by Dr. Webster, of the 
Shanghai Baptist College, is entirely managed by the Chinese. 
Games and sports of many kinds are accessible to the workingman. 
Here he is also welcomed to verify the validity of a recent Chinese 
invention—the simplified Chinese language. When the factory 
closes one can see the stream of factory workers pouring into the 
settlement for physical exercise and intellectual enlightenment. 

Instances of this nature may be multiplied. It may be sufficient, 
however, to cite one more, which is different in character but similar 
in principle. Mr. C. C. Nieh, one of the pioneers of China’s cotton 
industry, an experienced business man and a serious student of 
modern industrial problems, regards the Taylor system as a prag- 
matic remedy for the capital-labor malady, and consequently applies 
scientific management to one of his largest mills, Heng Fong, of 
Shanghai. This mill has an equipment of about 65,000 spindles and 
a force of 1,500 employees. ith some modifications to suit local 
needs, the system is said to be very successful. Besides the efficiency 
methods based on the ‘time and motion study of the task,’ Mr. 
Nieh treats his employees with sympathetic kindness, so that his 
men feel a high sense, of loyalty to the factory and to the employer. 
If it be argued that the pseudo-paternal attitude such as Mr. Nieh 
assumes toward the worker is likely to arouse resentment on the part 
of the employee (as it does to some extent in the United States), it 
must be pointed out that Chinese labor, yet largely unorganized, 
lacks strength in collective bargaining and consequently feels little 
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diffidence at accepting favors from its employer. Fairness in wages 
and conditions of employment will have to come, for the time being at 
least, through the broad vision of the capitalist. The considerate 
employer can do much to relieve the hardships and in some cases 
utter helplessness of the coolie, who is traditionally called the “ bitter 


soller.”’ 
Woman Workers. 


HINESE women are beginning to enter industrics. Aside from 
domestic service to which they are peculiarly adapted, the 
Chinese women find employment in many industries. The Nanyang 
Bros., a big tobacco concern, is said to have in its employ the largest 
number of women—about 2,500. Very recently many female workers 
have secured positions in an American company for manufacturing 
electric bulbs in the city of Shanghai. This is probably the newest 
industry to use woman employees. Although the women’s working 
hours are generally the same as those for men workers, they invariably 
receive lower pay. This prejudice or discrimination against women is 
dying out fast in this country, but it will likely persist for some time 
to come in a young democracy such as the Chinese Republic. 


The Outlook. 


|? IS not safe to prophesy. All that may be done by way of forecast 

is to indicate certain tendencies more or less clearly manifested in 
the immediate past. One thing about which a reasonable certainty 
exists is the strong desire of Chinese labor to organize on a broader 
basis. Recent strikes in various cities brought home to the worker 
the futility of individual bargaining and the inadequacy of small 
local unions. Chinese labor will unequivocally strive for higher 
wages and shorter hours. This tendency is already manifest in many 
industries. 

Entrance of women into industries will gradually assure their 
economic independence. This is encouraging. But, with the eman- 
a of women, the clan-family system will soon break down. 
The old-fashioned Chinese home now appears dull to certain classes 
of women as compared with the hustling and bustling of the factory. 
While industry has lured many American women away from the 
kitchen, in China the change lies in the refusal of the housewife to live 
under the same roof with her aunts and sisters-in-law. Similarly, 
the Chinese marriage system is undergoing a momentous change. 
Contrasted with the old practice of arranging marriage through 
parents, the young woman of to-day insists on the ‘freedom of 
matriage’’—the right to choose a husband voluntarily. These 
intricate social problems, arising from a quasi-industrial revolution, 
are ever increasing. 

Lastly, the immediate elevation of the laborer will temporarily 
depend upon the efforts of the capitalist. For some time to come tha 
illiterate worker will not be able to struggle advantageously with the 
better organized employer. The employer, on the other hand, can 
not ruthlessly enslave the employee, for the temperament of the Chi- 
nese social composition is strongly antagonistic to capitalistic ex- 
ploitation at the expense of the ‘“‘human machine.” As matters 
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now stand, the Chinese social mind, rather forcibly expressed through 
the press, will in a large measure force the employer to take a con- 
ciliatory attitude toward the worker long before the capital-labor 
struggle gets to a complicated stage. 


— oor 


Chinese and Japanese Labor in Oregon. 


DVANCE figures furnished this Bureau by the Bureau of Labor 

A Statistics and Inspector of Factories and Workshops of Ore- 

gon give by counties the number of Chinese and Japanese 

in that State, their average wages per day and year, and the amount 

and value of property owned by them. The table below shows the 
distribution of the two nationalities by sex. 





DISTRIBUTION OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE IN OREGON, BY SEX. 





























Adults. 
Nationality. | | Children. Total. 
Male. | Female. 
PTE SATE i age ee OL ee 2,953 245 419 3,617 
I a ide te cig 2, 666 883 | gos 4,547 
OEP SRY 0s BP Sa eR SO 5, 619 | 1, 128 | 1, 417 8 164 


' 





Of the Chinese, 203, or only about 6 per cent, were married, as com- 
pared with 836, or nearly one-fourth of the Japanese. During the 
year 1919, 34 Chinese children and 200 Japanese children were born. 

The number of wage earners of each nationality is shown by sex 
and kind of employment in the following table: 


NUMBER OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE WAGE EARNERS IN OREGON, BY KIND OF 
WORK AND SEX. 





























Wage earners. 
Kind of work. Chinese. Japanese. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
oe: 
Commercial purstrits . ............-...2eeeeeeee eee eeeee- 308 67 202 | 63 
Ne intl inti, «cine Ghid dhndtnees shoes ond eS ree oe - | ae ae 
BI IE, So ooo os cdc. ci Sccecccccecccces se. 181 boddwesadeda 590 | 1 
© RAREST a RA ly POR 2,273 | 67 2,387 | 64 





The table shows that while the majority of the wage earners of both 
nationalities are engaged in industrial pursuits, a much larger pro- 
portion of the Japanese than of the Chinese are agricultural workers, 
25 per cent of the former as against 8 per cent of the latter being so 
employed. On the other hand, a larger proportion of the Chinese 
than of the Japanese are ed in commercial pursuits. 

In the various counties the average daily wages and the average 
yearly incomes of the Chinese are usually about 20 per cent less than 
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those of the Japanese. Thus the average daily wages of Japanese 
males range from $3.40 to $5, the prevailing wages being from $3.60 
to $4.25, and the average yearly income from $800 to $1,250. Japa- 
nese females receive from $2 to $2.75 a day and from $600 to $750 a 
year. Chinese males receive from $2.75 to $4.50 a day, the prevailing 
wages being $3.75 or $4, and from $600 to $1,000 a year; Chinese 
females receive from $1.50 to $2 a day and from $450 to $550 a year. 

Data received as to the proportionate consumption of foreign and 
domestic products show that in the several counties from 5 to 40 per 
cent of the goods used by the Chinese are of foreign origin and from 
60 to 95 per cent are of domestic origin. American rice and clothing 
are among the things now bought by the Chinese. The Chinese in 
three counties bought no foreign goods whatever. Of the amounts 
spent by the Japanese from 8 to 40 per cent went for foreign products 
and from 60 to 92 per cent for domestic goods. Six years ago the 
Japanese bought only from 30 to 35 per cent of goods of domestic 
manufacture. The increase in consumption of domestic products is 
ascribed not to preference for American preducts but to the fact that 
the war stopped the import of foreign goods and consequently these 
goods could not be obtained. 

The average yearly rent paid by the Chinese was found to range, 
among the various counties, from $120 to $375; that paid by the 
Japanese from $120 to $450. 

he advance report shows that Chinese hold 139 pieces of city 
property, the assessed value of which, including ground and improve- 
ments, was $57,372, and land aggregating 2,540 acres, assessed at 
$70,650. The Japanese hold 111 pieces of city property valued at 


Qrer 


25,916 and land amounting to 4,702 acres and valued at $142,255. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Changes in Personnel of Washington State Industrial Welfare Commission. 
[ ETTERS (Oct. 11 and 27) from the chairman of the Washington 


Industrial Welfare Commission state that owing to recent 
resignations, three new members and a secretary have been 
appointed, so that the present personnel is as follows: Hon. C. H. 

ounger, chairman; Mrs. Mary aden (new appointment); Mrs. 
D. M. Johnson (new appointment); Mrs. Guy K. Lewellyn (new 
appointment); Mrs. Lucy E. Redpath; and Mrs. Lenore M. Raeder, 
secretary (new appointment). 





Cotton-Mill Workers for Canada.' 


About 80 Lancashire cotton operatives, consisting of 30 men and 

50 women and girls and a few children, recently departed for 
Canada to accept employment in a new cotton mill being started at 
Verdun, Canada. 

The factory, which has been equipped with spinning and weaving 
machinery bought in this country, is said to have been recently 
acquired from the British Munitions Co. A start is being made with 
about 500 looms and 80,000 spindles. The operatives selected are 
of Lancashire type, and it is said the firm obtained over 400 applica- 
tions as a result of their advertisement and were thus able to make a 
careful selection. The party consists of weavers, spinners, ring spin- 
ners, card-room workers, and other factory operatives. 





Decision of International bh ss new oo with Reference to Revoking 
mbership Cards.” 


A’ THE Sixty-fifth Annual Convention of the International Typo- 

graphical Union of America, which was held in Albany,N. Y. 
August 9 to 11, 1920, the proposal ‘‘ to revoke the card of any member 
oe employment in an open shop” was turned down by a vote 
of 171 to 79. 


1 From consular report submitted under date of Oct. 20, by United States consul at Manchester, England. 
2 The Typographical Journal, October, 1920, p. 409, Indianapolis, 
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Labor Notes from Paraguay.* 


AN EMPLOYMENT office has just been established by the Naval 

Federation of Paraguay. Contractors, shippers, owners of 
hotels and restaurants, etc., can obtain help at prevailing wages. The 
employment office has a reading room with local and foreign publi- 
cations on file. 

The Compafiia Argentina de Navegacion (Nicolas Mihanovich 
Ltda.) has given an increase of 33 per cent to all pursers on the 
steamers plying on the Paraguay River. 

The employees of the Central Post Office station in Asuncién have 
organized a mutual benefit aid society for the purpose of protecting 
its members in case of sickness and accidents. 

An attempt is being made to unite those waiters and cooks serving 
on the river and those serving in the restaurants and in the hotels for 
the mutual benefit of all. 

Rapid progress is being made in the work to unite all the labor 
organizations of the country into one general federation. The move- 
ment has been joined by the Centro Obrero Regional (syndicalist), 
tinsmiths, painters, carpenters, and maritime workers. 





* From Monthly Report on Commerce and Industries of Paraguay for the month of July, 1920, forwarded 
te Department of State by the American consul at Asuncién unde’ date of Sept. 8 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 





Monthly Movement of Aliens, January, 1913, to July, 1920. 
b ieee following tables, gar by the Bureau of Immigration of 


the Department of Labor, show the total number of aliens ad- 

mitted into the United States in each month from January, 
1913, to July, 1920, and the number of aliens who were admitted 
and who have departed in each month from January to July, 1920, 
by nationality or race. There are also shown the numbers admitted 
during the seven months from January to July, 1920, distributed 
by States in which they have taken up their residence. 


ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY, 1913, 
TO JULY, 1920. 












































1920 

Month. 1913 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 So cont 

Num- | itrease 

over pre- 

ceding 

} month. 

~~ Se -~ a 
TE bol a cxsccudenes 46,441 | 44,708 | 15,481 | 17,293 | 24,745! 6,356 9,852 | 31,858 16.0 
PERE Fincicceesvccvece 59, 156 46, 873 | 13,873 | 24,710 | 19,238 | 7,388 | 10,586 | 30,606 13.9 
DS ndibtvaesarcctons 96, 958 92,621 | 19,263 | 27,586 | 15,512 | 6,510 | 14,105 | 39,971 30. 6 
ER colin digdatindinese 136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532 | 30,560 | 20,523 | 9,541 | 16,860 | 48,219 20. 6 
i ititrenatuibems ons 137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069 | 31,021 | 10,487 | 15,217 | 15,093 | 53,772 | 11.5 
Es (PRT 176,261 | 71,728 | 22,598 | 30,764 | 11,095 | 14,247 | 17,987 | 62,692 14.9 
ad ack ihitensins « 138, 60,377 | 21,504 | 25,035 | 9,367, 7,780 | 18,152 | 62,832 2 
OS BES Sera 126,180 | 37,706 | 21,949 | 29,975 | 10,047 | 7,862 | 20,597 |........|.......... 
September............- 136,247 | 29,143 | 24,513 | 36,398 | 9,228 9,997 | 26,584 |......../.......... 
nck: vehasietoee 134,440 | 30,416 | 25,450 | 37,056 | 9,284 11,771 | 32,418 |........ Nes innbSiibe 
November...........-- 104, 671 26,298 | 24,545 | 34,437 | 6,446 8,499 | 27,219 |........ Scegteiéee 
December.........--.- 195,387 | 20,944 | 18,901 | 30,902 | 6,987 | 10,748 | 37,913 |........ ceeeeeeeee 





1 Decrease. 


Classified by nationality, the numbers of aliens who were admitted 
and who departed in each month from January to July, 1920, were 
as follows: 


NUMBER OF ALIENS WHO WERE ADMITTED AND NUMBER WHO DEPARTED IN 
EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO JULY, 1920, BY RACES. 



































Admitted. 
J | Fep- | | 
Race or people. aay Pat ot March. April. | May. | June. | July. | Total. 

African (black).........++ ilenivkptndal 486 314 506 651 | 1,138} 1,214] 1,079] 5,388 
che castabaienectone see 178 174 105 353 366 1,026 556 2, 758 
Bohemian and Moravian............. il 14 16 26 7 O4 134 373 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin . 53 95 130 121 133 203 333 1, 068 
i tlic thrnesedecees<bend awe 158 145 118 197 205 159 171 1,153 
Croatian and Slovenian .............. 10 21 63 50 63 207 218 632 
NE 3cas GeSeBWEN bee's nods secneee 35 16 38 68 146 140 214 657 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzego- 
inn Dane Gwancahtqndée achiee es eow BL. cwkne 2 28 15 36 S4 
Dutch and Flemish.................- 898 845 | 950} 1,089/ 2,213] 2,042) 1,568| 9,605 
DR. 5, aauioesy ben il 5| 12 14 8 19 24 93 
|e RG ae Tet HTS 3,453 | 3,002; 4,012 | 5,850/| 6,964| 6,371 | 6,000] 35,652 
Sépacshsctahhbeses S hieee es 90 | 80 | 138 96 212 215 1, 054 
ii le eis decdatiibesondn 1,633 | 1,436 | 2,274| 2,842| 2,705| 2,571 | 2,240/ 15,701 
in dish tetenmnekacedecesess 450 398 | 608 845 | 1,057] 1,145] 1,000) 5,593 
SES Gti ahah sdigiisoococsdtibecius 522 | 1,436 548 | 3,935 729| 4,871 | 1,736 | 13,777 
Hebre i scccccoece See eee eeeeeseeeeeeee 938 722 1, 082 1,640 2,181 8, 908 6, 033 16, 504 
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NUMBER OF ALIENS WHO WERE ADMITTED AND NUMBER WHO DEPARTED IN 
EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO JULY, 1920, BY RACES—Concluded. 




































































Admitted—Concluded. 
l = 
Janu- | Feb- | ; ; . 
Race or people. | ary. | ruary. | March. | April. | May. | June. | July. | Tota 
een | | erg, 7. 
EE as Ssbcbdhteeceectences ss 1,309 | 1,003 1,468] 2,534] 3,298 3,555 | 4,031 | 17, 198 
i oe cu eeetee és 1,231 ; 1,258 | L 212 1, 266 1, 613 1,795 | 2,715 11,099 
a a i eg 10,085 | 8,496 | 10,926 | 9,873 | 11,250] 8,868 | 13,181 | 72,679 
os exsbcines ses cdeetecce. | 629 583! 664/ 1,179] 652 950 73: 5,390 
Ts ti vnc nt nti nd sencpancews> 7 | 1 2 19 6 5 9 i 
0” SS RS ae Se 27 | 35 32 48 38 20 41 241 
MAGVOE . «ono ces cecccnsccccccccsceees | 14 | 10 10 3 30 | 90 128 295 
SE his, dn. cain enacenentp ee ol 4,658 | 4,555 | 5,819] 5,084) 3,730] 4,905 4,241} 32,992 
ET «io wiuidbacecaedsiee ese | 4 | se . oe i eae 3 Ww 
EBs oo ocak adm tilikeae 183 | 133 | 221 | 275 413 427 663 2,315 
die oc csabalibetbaced dihtin so. | 240} 1,636) 2,193) 1,850) 1,488) 3,486 | 2,964 13, 857 
PINE 450020 ocecccees ccnoseeses. 56 | 35 | 91; 103 134 207 193 819 
MR innannctiiivhaseshien ces | 455] 173] 206] 204 174 221 228} 1,361 
Ruthenian (Russniak).............. 25 | 8 | 27 | 40 26 | 37 21 184 
Seandinavian (Norwegians, Danes } j 
SN sc nb cddihd usec ws tate coe 726; 845] 1,736; 604} 2,615 2,388 | 2,138 | 11,052 
ER baltic £06k eubbcieecmdinecdird 1.379 | 1,336) 1,500! 2,260] 2,582 | 2,279) 2,422| 13,848 
el iihescochutiinbascatbidhas 111 | 131; 405] 423 805 | 1,410| 1,874 5,15 
RR cis tisinn oo ccdgencoccon map se. 1,626; 1,212; 2,071 3,403) 4,966; 5,201 | 3,730 | 22,200 
Spanish-American. ...... peneienss | a7 160} 210| 308 486 | 508 154 | 2,303 
SG dtbddiccecs=sultbeséceendimeses 98 89; 158; 410 627 | 1,236 599} 3,217 
Gh dein v<cedibiivessemutbinie ses 5 2 9 | 18 14 | 53 34 | 135 
Se RRIRR-o— gp IReRenREE 91 59 | | 143 179! 202 165 | g32 
West Indian (except | 66 56 | 71 | 154 290) | 218 143 978 
SR ncn ac chithenacah bith tee 30 103; 156) 229 129} 423 475 | 1, 545 
PE ticssccsndptesscentinss+s 31,858 | 30,606 | 39,971 | 48 53, 772 | 62,692 | 62,832 | 329,950 
| 
Departed. 
CUED... . s cuidaasccaceccceet 45 | 42 5Y 100 260 186 140 R32 
ng ob Hos aw cacobactios 75 | 69 | 112 31 | 37 81 39 444 
Bohemianiand Moravian............. 10 9 12 l 74 SS 86 | 280 
Bulgarian, Serbian,and Montenegrin .| 3,042 309 | 2,216) 2,236! 1,458 905 3,158 | 138,414 
Sy 2 ee ist) 286 148 148 378 246 257 1, 640 
Croatian and Slovenian. .. O17 | 88 | 280 362 | 561 | 285 493 | 2,376 
Cuban. 143 | 63 | 61 | 131 | 111 | 171 186 | 866 
Dalmatian, ‘Bosnian, and Herzego- 
eR RRA > Sana ae | 236] 248 206 327 76 104 176| 1,373 
Dutchand Flemish.................. | 414 | 186 104 | 301 | 103 » 222 1, 597 
rs cnctttidsicees tkbbeess es 19 39 13 | 21 | 2 4 114 
EL Eh Bos nba Minstnecdabhee's a | 1,019| 461 360; 710 852 774 77 4,949 
EE Ee Se a ee j 24 134 55 | 79 137 220 7 736 
A ? ee a 350 | 105 428 | 684 514 428 554 | 3,068 
ED bE ES ee / 364 | 426 285 | 185 431 1,070 485 3, 246 
Di tbhchibtgecimesnees cceaiwece« 2,019 | 206} 2,460| 251] 1,824 417} 1,400; 8,676 
RANG. vec cudtipacdéabhesés 22 | 18 14 | 13 39 73 61 230 
SR eee et eaRR 255 | 103 47| 316 267 376 270 1, 648 
ED. ccvsidibancetebinoces 634 124 183 | 340 342 870 | 1,041 3, 034 
ED <tccnsdbsencesestsn ccs 7,235 | 1,481] 2,873 | 3,368) 1,540) 3,192) 6,848) 25,532 
ch nnes oaalbedan és céahibdite ws % | §23 270 824} 367 385 159 214 2,242 
a) ace ets ccadiiiaes oo BALSA. s cake cook Fs ll 2 2 ee eee 9 
Mal over antiowdsestapsses. é | 7 is... 25 | 110 | 107 | 466 310 1, 025 
Ec, SR ST RS SS | 2,901 | 1,868; 2,577| 1,828 | 1,883 | 1,897] 2,631} 15,585 
NS ia hoes. ch ubaeses | 1,068 11/ 207} °196{ 109 | "362 130 | 2,096 
a EE ae a saa a Pete, SL By os | 2 | Eee 3 
EEE Pee ouch ceSabdecswncddsens. | 675} 2,511 | 3,761] 3,248 | 1,465 | 4,252) 3,269) 19,181 
OE STREET TIT 139} 100 98; 120) 64 478 310 1, 309 
ERR ie Re 2 aN 2, 552 482 | 3,330 | 771 | 67 1,385 | 1,250] 10,440 
EE 132 20 31 60 171 451 333 1,198 
Ruthenian (Russniak).-............. | 10 | 2 30 112 | 240 233 121 738 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, | 
ES cbs icnanauiievasecowhs y's | 227; 48 231 391 542 | 1,381 749 | 3,974 
ES Tae a 146 | 75 62 169 243 164 281 1,140 
ROR e STE BP | 1,082 | 819] 1,034} 1,409] 1,450) 3,103) 1,481 10, 468 
ge RR en cenccessecess- 506 | 84 274 365 346 660 477 2; 712 
Spanish-American...........<0.-.-... | IM} 54 114 75 78 107 192 734 
Turkish DE deck oc cundiaehoe cite 4 49 | il 45 43 69 109 414 
Eas anus bibane uh ocess | 402} 44 251 63 48 126 90 1,024 
SETTERS eRe 23 | 5 1 12 20 15 21 97 
Wee! Indian (except Cuban)......... 31 | 48 46 30 102 7 76 409 
Wee BV ee Seabee ese vevcccod 04 | ww 282 57 109 90 98 77 
acc, a | 27,086 | 11,607 | 22,639 | 19,107 | 17, 121 | 24, 543 | 27,565 | 149, 668 
Gene ! i 
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The number of aliens admitted from January to July, 1920, classified 
by States of future permanent residence, was as follows: 


ALIENS ADMITTED EACH MONTH FROM JANUARY TO JULY, 1920, SHOWING STATES 
OF FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE, 












































Janu- | F A 
State. ary. h. a March. | April. May. June. | July. | Total. 

ee ee 34 37 37 52 43 66 64 333 
Se iitbeervigdeline-<iunis 13 9 8 7 17 14 6 74 
MDL iniihonseanyeste nakie 402 449 484 501 392 607 541 3, 376 
RIMINI. «5 esesisccsepes- as 23 23 il 9 23 21 32 142 
California Serer e ) Ieee 2. 250 2, 294 2,497 3, 476 3,344 4,273 3, 865 21, 999 
Colorado Wecadkeeveaatascewanss 127 114 144 175 183 176 224 1,143 
CRS cn ncwbantprcceses 877 944 1, 383 1, 841 2,033 2, 394 2, 236 11,708 
SONG, 6 oo 5502s cane icees. 37 35 36 73 106 103 84 474 
District of Columbia......... 136 85 100 164 lil 189 131 916 
F lorida sesen bebe seeps bowoencs 421 352 327 326 425 437 355 2,643 
SE civccnckab Scuneisss 48 40 25 55 51 92 74 385 
RSS ee ay 349 152 184 112 237 119 266 1,419 
| RSE aS oe 105 123 176 169 162 163 132 1,020 
striininebcenkstcviens 1,250} 1,062| 1,506] 1,740! 2,404| 2,587| 3,044] 13,593 
El as Dien pe snac ed cba oe 158 161 194 360 372 485 412 2,142 
lowa....... MR" EOE 186 146 311 222 563 562 359 2,349 
ih tnind ob caeadae's gd ed 92 47 69 101 83 98 99 589 
NE io 'n'e bo sdcnnaWanen ge 16 6 18 29 48 34 36 187 
Louisana Sub be Deusesedvooucha 96 129 182 139 199 156 215 1,116 
RE Rose Dae See RS 337 277 496 827 738 633 621 3,929 
I AES ere 113 112 118 185 208 226 256 1,218 
Massachusetts..............-- 2,391 2, 599 3, 909 5,351 4,971 7,074 6,025 32, 320 
SN, conn dk nahahcddeswon 1,895} 2,102] 2,519} 3,295) 3,716; 3,901| 3,631] 21,059 

BEIM. 5 < ssecbessedendess 256 307 531 465 837 729 758 ‘ 
Mississippi............+...--- 24 29 29 46 30 41 90 289 
I Sh is achiliichinet wt dethen il 178 159 210 229 224 281 | 305 1, 586 
i Ss tcnnisnane cacaceté 96 67 142 148 245 218 | 164 1,080 
DE, ccerdannccessceatad 83 117 184 172 163 215 | 205 1,139 
PE itteticecantddtuvnn otha 52 40 103 104 139 “102 77 617 
New Hampshire....-.......- 179 206 296 468 412 455 2,364 
ER SPE 1,355 1,418 1,790 1,883 2,347 2,688 3,001 14, 482 
New Mexico. .......-.-...-.- 88 66 113 99 58 86 104 614 
New York... ....---+.-.-.e0- 8, 502 7,171 9,543 | 12,197 | 14,726) 16,598) 18,440 86,977 
North Carolina. .........-...- 21 16 47 49 77 1 304 
North Dakota.......-..-.-.- 76 98 131 119 176 174 194 968 
i rieeatticacnstnKncesckse 1,028 1,081 1, 485 2,088 2,293 3,229 3,000 14, 204 
CRIED is civchesccccccces 25 47 40 36 62 46 310 
CE bus bacsdnedhocesccks 253 238 376 404 406 424 402 2,503 
Pennsylvania. ......-.......- 2,215 2,233 2,730 3, 236 4,590 4,754 5,215 24,973 
Philippine Islands. .....-...-.- | eee Sere erry B fo cccccecs 1 10 
i. OEE LEE 67 10 31 70 46 65 47 336 
Rhode Island ...............- 432 484 812 836 850 1,230 1,225 5, 869 
South Carolina............-.- 17 il i3 22 37 44 53 197 
South Dakota..... phaatubiese 65 52 130 68 192 154 123 784 
Tennessee. .....--.- deuoncens 14 44 15 44 42 32 37 228 
el ties ca iinnaliboons 3,764 | 3,744 | 4,686] 3,731] 2,720/ 3,493] 3,071 | 25,209 
Sa pinata nde acc 52 5 lil 266 121 232 172 1,039 
VETOES .. cccccccssseccecce 156 127 221 279 321 259 261 1,624 
Virginia...... cocvctace Saco cen 154 153 179 243 341 368 419 1,857 
Virgin Islands....... tac cenee 2 eae ree SE ee er eee 1 7 
Eh..n occwcccescoccecs 836 844 871 857 1,085 1, 265 1, 205 6,963 
West Virginia. ..............- 204 189 202 352 237 332 401 1,917 
Ms Shaesop<éeedcosond 274 234 390 435 513 629 618 3,093 
WGI 5 0 ccc ccsccccevcons 24 38 48 66 88 56 70 390 
Dein dk cattianciets 31, 858 | 30, 606 | 39, 971 | 48,219 | 53,772 | 62,692 | 62, 832 329, 950 





Immigration Movement in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1919. 


CCORDING to the annual report of the Government of the 
State of Sio Paulo, Brazil,! 17,418 immigrants entered the 

State through the port of Santos. Of these 12,220 were 
“voluntary” immigrants and 5,198 were “‘subsidized”’ immigrants. 
It dvonda bs noted that all immigrants who are considered voluntary 


1 Quoted from Bollettino della Emigrazione. Rome, July, 1920. Vol. XIX, No. 7, p. 316. 
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immigrants by reason of the fact that they have made the journey to 
Santos at their own expense are entitled to a refund of their traveling 
expenses, provided that they go to work on the coffee plantations. 
It is reported that 4,394 immigrants, of whom 4,332 were voluntary 
immigrants, came to the State of Sao Paulo by rail. The statistics 
do not show the number of emigrants from the State, but their 
number must have been considerable, because all steamers leaving 
Santos and Buenos Aires for European ports carried a full list of 
steerage passengers. 

The report refers also to unsuccessful attempts of recruiting labor 
in the State of Cearé. In this State the standstill of all agricultural! 
work owing to persistent drought had resulted in an oversupply of 
labor of which the State of Sio Paulo wanted to avail itself for the 
coffee harvest. While contracts were being concluded there fell, 
however, abundant rain, which changed agricultural conditions in 
Ceara, and the government of this State dismissed the official labor 
agents of the State of Sio Paulo. 
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Official—United States. 


Catirornta.—Industrial Accident Commission. General lighting safety orders. Effec- 
tive December 1, 1919. Sacramento, 1919. 68 pp. 

Grore1a.—State Board of Public Welfare. First annual report. Atlanta, 1920. 424 
PP. 

Contains a digest of child welfare laws in Georgia, including those relating to child 
labor and apprenticeship. A summary of the general report is given on pages 186 to 188 
of this issue of the Review. 

Ituino1s.—Department of Labor. Second annual report, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, 
Springfield, 1920. 77 pp. 

Devoted principally to reports of the operations of the various free employment 
offices of the State, although in most instances no statistics are given. The inspector 
of private employment agencies reports a total of 366 complaints against these agencies 
and refunds of fees, etc., were given in 336 cases, the total amount of such refunds being 
$2,289.82, or an average of $6.81 for each complaint. A total of 72,397 inspections 
of 64,304 establishments employing 1,077,841 workers was made, and 4,617 violations 
of the child labor law were found. Violations of the woman’s 10-hour law numbered 
4,445. Activities of the Industrial Commission relating to the operation of the work- 
men’s compensation law were noted in the Monruiy Lasor Review for June, 1920 
(pp. 175, 176). 

— (Coox County).—Board of County Commissioners. Charity service reports, 1919. 
[Chicago, 1920.] 3825 pp. 

Contains reports on poor relief, parents’ pension fund, mothers’ pensions, etc. 

Kansas.—Department of Labor and Industry. The industrial directory of Kansas. 
Topeka, 1919. 147 pp. 

MassacuvuseEtts.—Bureau of Immigration. Second annual report, 1918-19. Boston, 
1920. 47 pp. 

Describes the bureau’s work in protecting the immigrant from exploitation in 
establishing English classes in industria! plants and in Americanization. 

—— Department of Labor and Industries. Conserving children in the industries of Mas- 
sachusetts. Boston, 1920. 20 pp. Industrial Bulletin No. 15. 

A brief digest of this report will be found on pages 127 and 128 of this issue of the 

REVIEW. 


— —— Division of Statistics. Nineteenth annual directory of labor organizations in 
Massachusetts, 1920. (Part I of the annual report on the statistics of labor for 1920.) 


Boston, 1920. 68 pp. 
Nesrasxa (Omana).—Board of Public Welfare. Second annual report, Oct. 1, 1918, 
to Sept. 30, 1919. [Omaha, 1920] 83 pp. 

Reports activities of a free legal aid bureau, a municipal employment bureau, and 
includes special reports on woman workers in packing houses, department stores, 
and laundries, giving prevailing wages and conditions of labor, etc. 

New Yorx.—Jndustrial Commission. Bureau of Women in Industry. The telephone 
industry. Albany, July, 1920. 95 pp. Special Bulletin, No. 100. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 117 to 122 of this issue of the Monruty 

Lapor REVIEW. 
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New Yorr.—Prison Survey Committee. Report. Albany, 1920. 412 pp. 

The report of the committee, appointed March 13, 1919, contains chapters on 
Prison industries and production, Attitude of organized labor, Wage and other in- 
centives and compensation for industrial injuries, and Vocational training. 
Wasuincton.—Bureau of Labor. Twelfth biennial report, 1919-1920. Olympia, 1920. 

96 pp. 

Cost of living and Women and minorsin industry are very briefly treated in this report. 

It is stated that strikes were very numerous in 1919 and 1920, a total of 105 being 

tabulated. The most important was the general strike in Seattle and Tacoma, 

February 6-11, 1919. A table gives hours and wages of union labor and the per cent 

idle in 1919. Reports on employment include reports of the Seattle Public Employ- 

ment Office, United States Employment Office, and Veterans’ Welfare Commission 
of the State of Washington. 

Wisconsin.—ZIJndustrial Commission. Eighth annual report of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Unemployment and the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee, July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1920. {| Madison| September, 1920. 16 pp. 

Minimum wage act. [1913] { Madison, 1920.] 23 pp. 

Besides the text of the law this pamphlet contains orders, interpretations, and 
rulings of the commission. 





—_—- — 





—_—— 


Women’s Department. Factory equipment, housekeeping and supervision. 
| Madison], 1920. 26 pp. Illustrated. 

A handbook for employers of women, containing the provisions of the statutes 
regarding labor standards and suggestions for improved equipment and housekeeping. 
The contents are grouped under the following heads: Hours of labor, Prohibited em- 
ployments, Minimum wage, Safety, Sanitation, Equipment, and Housekeeping and 
supervision. 

Untrep Sratres.—Deparimenit of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Union scale of 
wages and hours of labor, May 15,1919. Washington, 1920. 281 pp. Bulletin 274. 
Wages and hours of labor series. 


This report contains the union scale of wages and hours of labor of 912,900 union 
members in the leading organized trades and occupations of 61 of the principal cities 
of the United States as of May 15, 1919. In all trades taken collectively there is re. 
ported an increase in weekly wage rates on May 15, 1919, over May 15, 1918, of 14 
per cent; over 1916, of 39 per cent; over 1913, of 43 per cent; over 1910, of 55 per cent; 
and over 1907, of 62 percent. A slight decrease in working time is noted, the regula: 
hours of labor in 1919 being 2 per cent less than in 1918 and 4 per cent less than in 
1916. 


—— ——— Bureau of Naturalization. Naturalization laws and regulations. Washing- 
ton, September 24, 1920. 45 pp. 


— Department of the Interior. Geological Survey. Coal in 1918. Part A. Pro- 
duction. By C. E. Lesher. Washington, May 28, 1920. Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1918—Part II (p. 695-813). 


This report gives a brief review of the coal industry in 1918 (illustrated by charts 
when the total amount produced was 579,385,820 tons of bituminous coal and lignite 
and 98,826,084 tons of Pennsylvania anthracite, representing an increase in bituminous 
coal and lignite of 27,595,257 tons and a decrease in anthracite of 785,727 tons as com- 
pared with 1917. One section is devoted to statistics of labor. In bituminous coal 
operations 615,305 men were employed, working an average of 249 days: in anthra- 
cite mining 147,121 men worked an average of 293 days. There are 304 possible 
working days in a year. In 1918 the bituminous coal production per man employed 
was 942 tons as compared with 915 in 1917; in anthracite mining each man employed 
produced 672 tons as compared with 646 in 1917. The production per man per day 
increased from 2.27 tons to 2.29 tons in anthracite mines and from 3.77 tons to 3.78 
tons in bituminous mines. The 2.29 tons is the highest record in anthracite mines 
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since 1910; the highest in bituminous mines was 3.91 tons per man per day in 1915. 
The report records a total of 60,105 men on strike in bituminous mines with a total 
loss of 438,882 days, or an average of 7 perman. In anthracite mining the total num- 
ber on strike during 1918 was 19,290 with a loss of 69,644 days, or an average of 4 days 
per man. 
Unitep Srates.—Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Production of erplo- 
sives in the United States, 1919. Washington, 1920. 31 pp. Technical paper 259. 
Contains also notes on coal-mine accidents due to explosives, and a list of permis- 
sible explosives tested up to May 31, 1920. The total number of fatalities to under- 
ground workers in coal mines, due to explosives, was 206 (92 killed in one explosion) 
in 1919 as compared with 135 in 1918. In the bituminous coal mines 57, or 3.41 per 
cent, of the fatalities were due to explosives. Other tables are on Number and per- 
centage of fatalities due to explosives at metal mines and quarries in the United States, 
1911-1918, and Fatal accidents in the mineral industry, 1918. 


— Treasury. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Child labor tax rulings. (Revised Sep- 
tember, 1920.) Washington, 1920. 16 pp. 


Official—F oreign Countries. 


Austrauia.—Department of the Treasury. Pensions and maternity allowance office. 
Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement for the 12 months ended 30th June, 1920. 
Melbourne, 1920. 10 pp. 

The report of the Australian office dealing with invalid and old-age pensions for the 
fiscal year 1919-20 shows that at the end of that year there were 99,170 (39,217 men 
and 59,953 women) old-age and 35,231 (16,501 men and 18,730 women) invalid pen- 
sioners for whom the total amount of pensions paid was £4,411,629 ($21,469,192.53, 
par). In addition to this amount, £72,675 ($353,672.89, par) was paid to benevolent 
asylums for the maintenance of pensioners, making a total expenditure of £4,484,304 
($21,822,865.42, par). There were 12,705 old-age and 6,533 invalidity pensions granted 
during the year, an increase of 6,433 in the total number of pensions over the number 
in force at the end of the preceding year. The number of old-age pensioners for each 
10,000 of population was 189 and of invalids 67.15, making a total of 256.15 persons 
receiving pensions out of each 10,000 persons. The maximum fortnightly pension 
rate is fixed at 30s. ($7.30, par) and the average pension paid was £1 9s. 1.13d. ($7.08, 
par). The average number of pensioners receiving the maximum amount was approxi- 
mately 84 per cent for old-age and 92 per cent for invalidity. The total administrative 
costs for the year were £74,120 ($360,704.98, par). Old-age pensions are payable to 
women at the age of 60 and to men at 65, or between the ages of 60 and 65 if permanently 
incapacitated for work. 

Maternity allowances. Statement showing number of claims granted 
and rejected, expenditures, and cost of administration during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1920. Melbourne, 1920. 8 pp. 

Allowances were granted during the year in 125,173 cases, the number of cases in 
which the elaims were rejected being 621. The total amount paid to mothers was 
£625,865 ($3,045,772, par), and the cost of administration was £12,785 ($62,218, 
par), an average of £2 10d. ($12.17, par) for each £100 ($486.65, par) of maternity 


allowance paid. 
—— (QUEENSLAND).—Government statistician. Statistics for 1918. In 10 parts and 
index. Brisbane, 1919. 

Part VII, Social statistics, contains tables concerning government relief, benevolent 
societies, and return of operations under The Workers’ Dwellings Acts, 1909 to 1914. 
—— (Soutm Avustraua).—Statistical Department. Statistical register, 1918-19. 

Adelaide, 1919. In 8 parts. 

Part 6 contains a table giving statistics of registered cooperative societies in the 

State for each year 1909 to 1918. 
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Ausrrauta (TasmManta).—Industrial Department. Fifth annual report for 1919-20 on 
factories, wages, boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1920. 33 pp. No. 21. 

Shows a total of 9,608 persons employed in factories, an increase of 1,047 from the 
preceding year. A table gives the number of male and female workers of each 
specified age employed in each specified kind of work, together with total earnings 
and maximum and minimum weekly wages. 

Beioium.— Ministére de l'industrie, du travail et du ravitaillement. La situation des 
industries Belges en Juin 1920. Bruxelles, 1920. 87 pp. 

This bulletin is the result of a study of industrial establishments in Belgium made 
with the purpose of gaining a view of the state of Belgian industry. The number 
employed in June, 1920, was found to be 92 per cent of the number of workers in June, 
1913, although there had been a 76 per cent increase in employment over the number 
employed in December, 1919. Most of the information relates to establishments 
employing at least 20 persons. 

BraziL(Sio Pavuto).—Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. Boletim Nos. 34 85, 
Anno IX. 1920. Sto Paulo, 1920. 190 pp. 

Among the subjects discussed in this bulletin are Cost of living in the city of Sao 
Paulo, The eight-hour day, Workmen’s compensation, and Wages. The provisions of 
the laws of various countries pertaining to the eight-hour day and to workmen’s com- 
pensation are discussed with considerable detail. 

— —— Secciio de Informacies. Accidentes no trabalho. Consideracgdes sobre a 
applicdo de lei. Sdo Paulo, 1920. 45 pp. Avulso No. 16. 

Discusses the administration of the workmen’s compensation law in Sio Paulo, and 

in Spain, France, Chile, and Argentina. 





Accidentes no trabalho. Jurisprudencia. Varias informagées. Séao 
Paulo, 1920. 22,14 pp. Nos. 14 and 15. 


These pamphlets contain decisions of the court concerning industrial accidents, 
resolutions of the legislature of the State of Rio de Janeiro, and other information 
concerning the administration of the workmen’s compensation law. 

CanaDa (OnTARIO).—Department of Agriculture. Statistical branch. Report, 1919. 
Toronto, 1920. 47 pp. 

One section of this report is entitled Labor, wages, and production. 

—— Department oy Labor. Vocational opportunities in the industries of Ontario. 
A survey. Garment making. Toronto, 1920. 29 pp. Bulletin No. 4. 

A summary of the four bulletins on vocational opportunities in Ontario appears on 
page 93 of this issue of the Review. The three previous bulletins were listed in the 
September, 1920, Review. 

Department of Public Works. Trades and Labor Branch. Report, 1919. Toronto, 
1920. 86 pp. 

Among the subjects covered in this report are Labor conditions in Ontario, Labor 
legislation in 1919, Government employment bureaus, Inspection of factories, shops, 
and office buildings, Inspection of labor agencies, Mothers’ allowances, Vocational 
opportunities, and Course in employment management. 

A decrease in the number of accidents is noted, 4,029 being reported in 1919, with 
57 or 1.41 per cent, fatal, as compared with 4,907 in 1918, with 78 or 1.89 per cent, 
fatal. Mechanical causes were responsible for 20.43 per cent of the total number of 
accidents. 

—— (SAsKATCHEWAN).—Laws, statutes, etc. Some Saskatchewan legislation affecting 
women and children. Regina, 1920. 28 pp. 

Includes Children’s protective act, Juvenile courts act, Mothers’ pensions act, Fac- 
tories act, Minimum wage act, Vocational training act, Town planning and rural 
development act, and Housing in urban municipalities. 
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CzEcHOSLOVAKIA.—Office de Statistique. Manuel statistique. Prague, 1920. 115 pp. 
Statistical information of the Republic in regard to population, number employed 
in principal industries, health service, education, agriculture, mines, industry and 
commerce, transportation, banks, insurance, and finances. 
DENMARK (COPENHAGEN).—Bureau de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique de Copen- 
haque et Frédériksberg. 1919. Kobenhavn, 1920. 153 pp. 

Chapter VIII presents statistical tables of interest to labor, covering sick funds, 
industrial accidents, employment agencies, unemployment, wages, public employees, 
labor organizations, cost of living, and cooperative societies. 
FrintanpD.—Socialstyrelsen. Arbetarskydd och arbetarvilfaird. Féredrag hilina vid fore- 


lisningsdagarna for kommunala yrkesinspektérer under Nov.-Dec. dr 1919. Helsing- 
fors, 1920. 168 pp. Sociala handbécker III. 


Labor protection and welfare. Addresses at conference of factory inspectors, No- 
vember-December, 1919. 

——- —— A. Olycksfallen t arbetet. Vol. 13; 1916. Helsingfors, 1920. 67 pp. Fin- 
lands officiella statistik. XX VI. Arbetsstatistik. A. 

Industrial accidents, covering the year 1916. 

—— —— Yrkesinspektionen i Finland dr 1918. Helsingfors, 1920. 86 pp., illus. 
Arsberittelser. Serie B. II. 

Statistical report on factory inspection for 1918. 

France (PREFECTURE DE LA SEINE).—Direction de Vhygiene, du travail et de la 
prévoyance sociale. Annuaire statistique de la ville de Paris. XXXV*° Année 
1914 et principaux renseignements pour 1915. Paris, 1920. 695 pp. 

Annual statistics of the city of Paris for the year 1914, with principal returns for 
1915. 

Great Brrrain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Report om the postwar economic and 
industrial situation of Denmark. London, 1920. 388 pp. Cmd. 955. 

Contains a chapter on labor and social conditions which deals briefly with the cost 
of living, wages, unemployment, unemployment relief, hours of labor, and labor legis- 
lation. A statement of the provisions for unemploymeni relief taken from this report 
(p. 32) is given on pages 162 and 163 of this issue of the Review. 

— Home Office. Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops, 1919. 
London, 1920. 124 pp. Cmd. 941. 

This report ineludes chapters on safety, sanitation, industrial diseases, welfare in 
factories and workshops, employment, hours of work, night employment of young 
persons, joint industrial councils and trade boards, and a special report on twister’s 
disability in the cotton trade, commonly known as twister’s cramp. The in- 
spector’s report notes a recovery in the standard of sanitation and safety from the 
decline during the war. For the first time since 1914 statistical reports are in- 
cluded. An increase in the number of factories is recorded—12,396 more than in 
1914, but a decrease of 8,060 in the number of workshops, resulting in a net increase 
of 4,336 establishments. Fatal accidents increased from 1,287 in 1914 to 1,385 in 1919, 
while the nonfatal accidents reported fell off from 158,585 to 124,632. It is believed, 
however, that these figures are not truly representative, possibly explained by the 
fact that ‘‘there has been great laxity in reports.’’ The report includes a table giving 
the number of cases of each specified industrial disease from 1900 to 1919, inclusive. 
This table shows a total of 207 cases of lead poisoning and 57 cases of anthrax in 1919 
out of a total of 279 cases tabulated. As compared with 1918 these figures represent, 
respectively, an increase of 63 cases of lead poisoning and a decrease of 15 cases of 
anthrax. It is announced thai cases of epitheliomatous ulceration and chrome ulcer- 
ation will hereafter be included in the tabulation. The prevailing work week in 
1919 was 47 or 48 hours; in some cases 44 hours. The five-day week, it is stated, has 
been adopted fairly commonly in jute mills, bleaching and dyeing works, and many 
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other works not specified. ‘‘Reports show that the shortening of the work week has 
had a beneficial effect on the operatives, perhaps more so than any recent improve- 
ment in industrial conditions.’’ As to the effect on production, ‘‘the reports disclose 
wide differences of experience,” but on the whole a reduction in output seems to 
have resulted. In the chapter on night employment of young persons it is reported 
that in 1,036 establishments there were employed in 1919, 12,643 young persons under 
16 years of age, 11,703 over 16 years of age, and 1,266 young persons, age not stated. 

Great Brirars.—Home Office. Miners’ lamp committee. Record of research on tly 


passage of the flame of an explosion through wire gauze. London, 1920. 16 pp. 
Memorandum No. 1. 


Seats for workers in factories and workshops. London. 1920. 16 pp. Wel- 

' fare pamphlet No. 6. 

Chief inspector of mines. Mines and quarries: General report, with statistics, 
for 1919. Part I.—Dvivisional statistics and reports. London, 1920. 200 p). 
Omd. 925. 

This report shows that a total of 1,191,313 persons were employed in 2,943 coal 
mines in Great Britain and Ireland during the year 1919, a total of 21,661 employed 
in 495 metalliferous mines, and a total of 57,076 employed in 5,135 quarries. Alto- 
gether the number of persons employed in mines and quarries increased by 197,147 
over the number employed during the preceding year. Children 16 years of age and 
under to the number of 83,444, or 6.6 per cent of the total number employed, were 
working in mines and quarries during 1919, according to this report. Statistics of 
accidents in mines and quarries will be found on page 133 of this issue of the 


REvIew. 





—— 





—_—_—-— 


—- orga of Labor. Report on openings in industry suitable for disabled ex-service 
men. No. XX VI (revised). Vehicle building trade. London, 1920. 12 pp. 
Industrial Councils Division. Joint Industrial Councils Bulletin No. 8, 

September, 1920. A review of progress and achievements. (London, 1920.] 19 pp. 

Gives a list of 63 industries, including Government services, in which joint indus- 
trial councils have been set up, 7 of these councils, however, now being in suspension. 
The activity of the councils since December, 1919, when Bulletin No. 2 was issued, 
are given, showing the agreements negotiated affecting wages, hours, and holidays, 
and noting the work being done in research, organization, statistics, education, ap- 
prenticeship, and welfare, and the attitude of the councils toward unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensation. 

— — Training depariment. An explanation of the schemes for training disabled 
ex-service men in the building trades. |London, 1920.| & pp. 

—— Ministryof Transport. Report upon the accidents that have occurred on the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom and returns of accidents and casualties, 1919. London, 
1920. 45 pp. Cmd. 962. 

This report is summarized on pages 133 and 134 of this issue of the Revrew. 

—— Privy Council. Medical research council. The science of ventilation and open-air 
treatment. Part II. London, 1920. 295 pp. Special report series, No. 52. 

Contains chapters on The chemical purity of the atmosphere in crowded confined 
places 2nd in mines, Dust, Heat stagnation and fitness, Health and environment 
(including the effect of industrialism on women during the war), and Methods of 
ventilation and heating. 

—— Registrar of friendly societies. Reports for the year ending December 31, 19/8. 
Part A.—Appendiz (C). London, 1920. x, 38 pp. 

This report contains statistical and other information relating principally to friendly 
societies, orders, and branches, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies, and 
railway savings banks. 

—— Treasury. Staffs employed in Government departments on September 1, 1920. 
London, 1920. 2 pp. Cmd. 981. 





FS 
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Leaaue or Natrons.—International Labor Office. The dispute in the metal industry 
in Italy. Trade-union control of the industry. Geneva, September 24, 1920. 20 pp. 
Studies and reports, Series A, No. 2. 

An account of the dispute in the metal industry in Italy, compiled from various 
sources, appears on pages 197 to 206 of this issue of the Monraty Lasor Review. 





Secretariat. Currencies after the war. A survey of conditions in various countries. 
London, Harrison and Sons. |1920.| 254 pp. 

This is a study of the currency and banking conditions in part of the countries in 
Europe, Asia, and North and South America. It is stated that while it is incomplete 
and of different degrees of value the endeavor has been made to present an objective 
statement of facts on which future policy may be based, but not to criticize existing 
policies or suggest lines on which future policies should be built up. : 
Norway.—Departementet for sociale saker. Arbeidstiden i anleggsog byggevirksomheter, 

lager- 0g transportbedrifter, og 1 sten- og jordindustrien. * * * (Durée du travail 
dans les entreprises de construction et tdtiment, entrep6!s et entreprises de transport 
et dans les industries de pierre et d'autres mineraux.) Kristiania, 1920. 58 pp. 
Norges offiisielle statistikk. VI. 177. 

Hours of labor in the construction and building industries, in transportation and 
storage warehouses, and in stone and other mineral industries. 





Kvinners nattarbeide. * * * (Travail de nuit des femines.) Kristiania, 
1920. 56 pp. Norges offisielle siatistikk. VI. 178. 

Report on night work of women in Norway. 

—— Hovedstyret for statshanene. Beretning for dret Huli 1918—30 Juni 1919. Kris- 
tania, 1920. 292 pp. 

Annual statistical report of the State and privately owned railways of Norway for 
the year ending June, 1919. Tables dealing with accidents and with pension funds 
are of special interest to labor. 

—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sykeforsikringen for drene 1916-1918. (Assurance- 
maladie. pour les années 1916-1918.) Kristiania, 1920. 95 pp. Norges offisielle 
statistikk, VI, 174. 

Hea!th insurance experience of Norway during the years 1916, 1917, and 1918. 
SwepEen.—Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstillelser i Sverige. 1918. Stockholm, 1920. 127 pp. 

Sveriges officiella statistik, Socialstatistik. 

The official report on strikes and lockouts in Sweden, 1918. During the year 708 
strikes and lockouts occurred, affecting 61,223 workmen, and causing a loss of time of 
1,436,409 hours. Of these conflicts 80 per cent were due to demands for wage increases. 
The largest number of strikes occurred in the building trades and affected 14,501 
workmen, followed by those in the lumber and wood industries, which affected 10,122 
workmen. Figures for the year 1917 and earlier years are given in the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review for June, 1919 (p. 363). 

SwiTzERLAND.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’ Assurance en cas d Accidents. Rapport 
annuel e: comptes pour Vexercice 1919. [Berne\, 1920. 74 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund, which operates 
under Federal supervision. There was a total of 132,978 accidents reported for the 
fiscal year of 1919, of which number there were 109,086 industrial accidents, 312 
being fatal. 

Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official year book. of the 
Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. No. 8 
1919. Pretoria, 1920. 975 pp. 

Contains statistics mainly for the period 1910 to 1918. There is a section on labor 
and wages which sets forth the conditions of labor in the Union, the work of the Gov- 
ernment labor bureaus in 1914 to 1919, weekly wages paid in certain occupations in 
1913, statistics of trade-unions and of industrial disputes, and a review of industrial 
legislation. There is also a brief summary of the miners’ phthisis act, 1919, giving 
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the scale of benefits allowed under its provisions and statistics of number and amount 
of benefits paid. Another section is devoted to prices, rents, and cost of living, 
with a summary of the report of the cost of living commission. A table shows the 
average wholesale prices of commodities, 1914 to 1919. Ina chapter on mines appears 
a table showing the average and aggregate earnings and payments to white employees 
in coal mines, 1907 to 1918, and the average pay per shift to underground workers, 
1913 to 1918. <A table shows accidents and death rates for 1918, as follows: 


ACCIDENTS AND DEATH RATES IN MINES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 1918. 


—————————— — 





| Total | Number of Total Death rate 








Type of mine. number of | fatal acci- deaths. |_Pet 1,000 
| accidents. | dents. ~~ | per annum. 
Ls hep eanedenspéyetsdssbseseonseseces 2,065 428 | 534 | 2. 43 
Caml BAUNES «2... 2. ccc nscecwccccccccccccscoscccccccccces 228 48 | 51 | 1. 60 
Diamond mines. ........-..20-02-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeee 358 22 27 | 1.19 
I, On dics cneccecchactecsscccceces 8 | 4 _) 1 aR 
tT cdnchtiesiidinditadintamenthinbnedeeees+¢4ne 2,659 502 SD Dtancsncsia 
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There are also statistics on railway accidents, 1914 to 1918-19. 
Union or Soutn Arrica.—Social statistics. Statistics of retail and wholesale prices, 
rents, and cost of living. Pretoria, 1920. 89 pp. 


This is the second report on this subject to be issued, the first appearing in August, 


1919. 
Unofficial. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Report of the executive council to the fortieth 
annual convention, Montreal, Canada, June 7, 1926. |Washington, 1920.] 242 pp. 
An account of the Montreal convention of the American Federation of Labor was 
given in the Montaty Lasor Review for August, 1920, pp. 168-171. 
Utah Branch. Proceedings of sixteenth convention, Provo, September 18 to 15, 
1920. [Salt Lake Ctty| 1920. 48 pp. 
AMERICAN SratistTicaL Association. (Quarterly publications, new series, No. 131. 
(Vol. X VII). September, 1920. Concord, N. H., 1920. Pp. 235-380. 
Articles of great interest in this number are The classification of United States 
statistical employees, by Lewis Meriam; The measurement of labor productively, by 
F. Sargant Florence, and Control statistics of coal production and distribution, by 
F. G. Tryon. The article on the work of the reclassification commission shows why 
the commission did not confine itself to a program for a temporary realignment of 
salaries without attempting to strike at the root of the bad conditions existing, but 
instead attempted to devise a scheme broad enough in its scope to insure a permanent 
and equitable adjustment of salaries and map out a course for the future which would 
enable the Government service to hold out the promise of a ‘satisfactory career to 
employees. Some of the conditions which need remedying are the lack of any 
general plan or attempt to place employees in positions for which they are best fitted, 
the opposition to transfers from one department to another due to the absence of a 
standard salary rate and the lack of regular standards for promotion. The difficu'ty 
of controlling lump-sum appropriations so that there shall not be abuses by paying 
salaries out of proportion to those paid for the same work in other departments, and 
also the difficulty of estimating many months in advance the exact service required, 
as is necessary under a statutory roll, was recognized by the commission, and met hy 
formulation of a detailed precise set of specifications which would “give adminis- 
trators that freedom which comes from a ‘lump-sum’ appropriation while it preserved 
to Congress that element of control that is characteristic of a statutory appropriation.”’ 
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Anruracire Boarp or Concmiarion. Reports. Vols. 7-8; 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
Hazleton, Pa., 1918, 1919. 275, 117 pp. 


These volumes consist of compilations of the grievances formally presented and acted 
upon by the Anthracite Conciliation Board during the year beginning April 1, 1917, 
and ending March 31, 1918, and during the year following. One hundred and nineteen 
grievances were presented for adjudication during the year 1917-18, and 80 the fol- 
lowing year. Data presented includes formal statements of complaint, the answering 
statement, and action taken by the board, including umpires’ decisions. 

Barnes, G. N. The industrial section of the League of Nations. Oxford Universi‘: 
Press, 1920. 16 pp. Barnett House Papers, No. 5. 
Bernaarpt, Josnua. Government control of the sugar industry in the United States. 


An account of the work of the United States Food Administration and the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 


x, 272 pp. 

This book, written by the chief of the statistical department of the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, gives a detailed account of the work of the United States 
Food Administration and of the Sugar Board, embracing an attempt to show the 
manner in which moblization of the sugar industry for war purposes was effected and 
how the restoration to prewar conditions was finally brought about in the face of 
extremely trying economic and political conditions. It tells how these two agencies 
controlled the sugar industry and trade during the war. 

BuiatcH, Harrior Stanton. A woman’s point of view. Some roads to peace. New 
York, The Womans Press, 1920. 179 pp. 

One chapter is entitled ‘‘Labor’s road to peace.’’ It is a discussion of labor’s 
demand for a share in industry and may be summed up in the author’s words. “It 
seems well within the range of possibility that dreary toil mdy rise to the level of a 
duty well performed, if the worker has full knowledge of the relation of his effort 
to the life about him and enjoys his fair weight in the direction of industrial affairs.’’ 
Bioomrretp, Daniev. Labor maintenance. A practical handbook of employees’ 

service work. New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1920. 580 pp. 

This book presents examples of successful welfare work along all the different lines 
of such activities. Space is given also to the discussion of labor turnover and employ- 
ment problems and their relation to other service work. The author makes a point 
of the failure of so-called “‘welfare,’’ but at the same time cites the activities of many 
firms which have been conspicuously identified with this class of work. 

Brereton, M.A. CitoupEestey. Contlinuative education under the Fisher Act. Potnts 
for employers. (London, 1920.] 44 pp. 

Contains also reprints of several] papers on the subject of continuation schools. 
Bupisa, J. M., anp Soutz, Georar. The new unionism in the clothing industry. 

New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 344 pp. 

The new unionism as outlined in this book is distinguished from the old by the 
tendency toward industrial rather than craft strikes and toward the socializing of 
industries. The unions in the clothing industry are the only ones, the writers state, 
which have consciously worked toward this end, and the book is an indorsement of 
the dissolution of the present economic system. 

Burton, Marcaret E. Women workers in the Orient. Revised by E. I. M. Boyd. 
London, United Council for Missionary Education, 1920. 192 pp. 

One chapter is devoted to Women in industry. The effect of the introduction of 
modern machinery, factory work, hours and wages, and conditions of woman labor 
are discussed. 

Casuauty AcruaRIAL AND Sratisticat Society or America. Proceedings, May 28, 
1920. Lancaster, Pa., The New Era Printing Co., 1920. 486 pp. 

The address of the president on ‘‘The effect of the war upon the development of 

social insurance in this country’’ cites reasons for his belief that in spite of the high 
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cost of living the economic condition of wage earners in this country so definitely 
improved during the war that it has lessened the need for compulsory social insurance 
and that voluntary means for securing this protection have been greatly developed. 
The rapid growth of group insurance, especially since 1915, is believed to be indicative 
of the direction in which voluntary methods may be expected to grow. The total 
amount of insurance carried by employers at the end of 1919 is said to have amounted 
to mare than a billion dollars and covered 1,350,000 employees. Other papers cover 
the technique of rate making, actuarial problems connected with the 1920 national 
revision of workmen’s compensation insurance rates, an analysis of health claims, 
by disease, and notes on “‘ Poisson’s Exponential and Charlier’s Curves.’’ 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION. A community recreation program. Cleveland [1920]. 116 
pp. Cleveland recreation survey. 
—— The sphere of private agencies. Cleveland, 1920. 178 pp. Cleveland recreation 
survey. 
One chapter is devoted to recreation in industry, including recreational activities 
furnished by Cleveland firms. 
Coiuis, Epgar L., M. D. The industrial clinic. A handbook dealing with health in 
work. London, John Bale, Sons and Danielsson (Ltd.), 1920, 248 pp. 
This book presents a summary of the experience in industria] medicine in England. 
It covers the medical and psychological aspects of the employment of workers, the 
consideration of industrial efficiency and fatigue, discussion of environmental and 
personal hygiene, emergency hospital and first-aid work, consideration of food values 
and food economy, and the employment of women. Much of the material gathered 
by Government agencies in the past 10 years is included in the report. 
Deemer, Apotrue. IP? Une organisation du travail intellectuel. Paris, Editions 
Bossard, 1920. 60 pp. 
An argument against individualism and for organization of intellectual workers as 
a part of the general labor organization. 
Dracusier, Jutrus. Democracy and assimilation. The blending of immigrant heri- 
tages in America. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 275 pp. 
A comprehensive study of the problems and methods of assimilation and American- 
ization in this country. 
Dykema, Frank L. Americanization dictionary, defining naturalization terms and 


processes for the American who desires to help the alien become a citizen. Grand Rapids, 
1920. 63 pp. 


Emumortr, Lorp. Nationalization of wndustries. A criticism. London, T. Fisher Un- 
win (Lid.), 1920. 78 pp. 

The author presents with great clearness his reasons for believing that nationaliza- 
tion of industries will not have the satisfactory results claimed by supporters of this 
theory. He contrasts the two methods of conducting business, the necessity for quick 
devisions, initiative, and resourcefulness which are developed in privale management, 
and the absolute necessity for a large amount of red tape in State-owned enterprise, the 
domination of special interests which it is impossible to escape and the lack of business 
training which would develop the most able leaders. The writer believes that greater 
scope must be given to the abilities of the workers but that the logical development 
lies in profit sharing and a greater share in the management rather than in a complete 
change in the economic system. 

Furniss, Epgar S. The position of the laborer in a system of nationalism. <A study 


in the labor theories of the late lish mercantilists. New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. 260 pp. 


Prompted by the trend toward nationalism resulting from the war, the author -has 
made an intensive study of that phase of the economic theories which have heen 
termed ‘ mercantilism” as it is illustrated in “the reaction of nationalism upon the 
class relationships an¢ the life conditions of the people within the nation. It deals 
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primarily with the position of.the laborer in the economic organization of the country; 
with a formulation of his rights and duties; with a statement of the principles which 
should govern his standard of living; and, to a smaller extent, with a discussion of 
how much his wages will, or ought to, be.”’ 


GALLIVER, GeorGe A. Industrial cooperation. A new renaissance. [1920.] 21 pp. 

A paper read before the annual convention of the United Typothetae of America, 
at St. Louis, Mo., September 13-15, 1920. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Conviiis- 
sion on social reconstruction. Report. The aims of social reconstruction. 1920. 8 pp. 

Hanatoux, GaBriet. La démocratie et le travail. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, Editeur, 
1920. 264 pp. 

This is a review of French socialism, its aims and methods, showing reasons for its 
failures and why revolutionary socialism can not hope to succeed although the author 
believes that organization offers the indispensable medium for future social combi- 
nations. 

Hinpus, Maurice G. The Russian peasant and the revolution. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1920. 327 pp. 

A study of the Russian revolution, particularly in relation to the part the Russian 
peasant has had in its making and the part he will play in the future of the country. 
Institut INTERNATIONAL DE SratisTiQuE. Annuaire international de Statistique. 

Vol. VII. La Haye, 1920. 283 pp. 

This volume covers statistical information from different countries relative to agri- 
culture; posts, telegraphs, and telephones; joint-stock companies, banks, etc.; cooper- 
ative societies; housing; and wholesale prices. 

InsuRANCE YEAR Book, 1920-21. Forty-eighth annual issue. Life, casualty and mis. 
cellaneous; Fire and marine. Corrected to June 20, 1920. New York, the Spectator 
Co., 1920. 624, A-456, B-276, li; 512, B-286, C-484, lit pp. 

The volume on Life, casualty, and miscellaneous insurance contains data referring 
to industrial insurance, workmen’s compensation, and labor laws. 

Keity, Roy Wiuaimartra. Training industrial workers. New York, The Ronald 
Press Co., 1920. 487 pp. 

This book presents a survey of the types of the most important schools and classes 
for vocational edueation and points out as far as possible the scope of the education 
which should be discharged by the Federal, State, and local governments, and what 
might be considered a reasonable division of responsibility between the public agency 
and private enterprise. The book can be of service to educational directors and per- 
sonnel managers, to owners and managers, and to all who are interested in economic, 
social, and civic progress. 

Keruwn, Rospert T. The voice of the Negro. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 
188 pp. 

This book is composed of extracts from the Negro press, with only sufficient com- 
ment by Prof. Kerlin, of the Virginia Military Institute, to explain their arrangement 
and the extent to which a given extract is typical as reflecting the attitude of the 
Negroes themselves toward the situation created in 1919 by the race riots which oc- 
curred in Washington and elsewhere. The extracts are confined exclusively to the 
relations of the two races, no attention being paid to the Negro press as a news gatherer, 
or as a means of culture and general information. 

The chapter headings give a fair idea of the ground covered: The colored press; 
the new era; the Negro’s reactions to the World War; the Negro’s grievances an‘l 
demands; riots; lynchings; the South and the Negro; the Negro and labor unionism 
and bolshevism; Negro progress; the lyric cry. 

The desires of the Negro as revealed by his press are not particularly revolutionary. 
They want fair treatment in the courts; they want the abolition of lynching; they 
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want schools for their children; they want reasonable accommodation when traveling, 
and decent housing when staying at home; they want « sentiment against miscezena- 
ion which will prevent the white man from looking upon colored women as fair prey; 
and they object to discrimination against them in the economic and industrial fields. 
Of a desire for social intermingling with the whites, Prof. Kerlin finds little indication, 
but he finds much evidence of a growing racial consciousness and of an increasing 
belief that submission is a mistaken policy. In general, the colored press approves 
highly of the racial committees of white and colored men formed in various States to 
discuss and improve relations between the races. 
Kien, Pamir. Prison methods in New York State. New York, 1920. 420 pp. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, Vol. XC, No. 1. 
Whole number 205. 


Contains two chapters on prison labor. 

LaBor COPARTNERSHIP AssociaTION. Report of annual meeting, 1920. London, 6 
Bloomsbury Square, 1920. 32 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the text of the speeches made at the annual meeting of the 
association. 

— Thirty-fourth report, for 1919. London, 6 Bloomsbury Square, 1920. 48 pp. 

This report gives particulars of developments in individual profit-sharing schemes, 
in stock ownership, and agricultural copartnership. Statistics are given of workmen’s 
copartnership societies and a résumé of the report by the Ministry of Labor on profit 
sharing and labor copartnership. 

Ley, Frep T., & Co(Inc.). Home building for wage earners. A financial and economic 
problem. New York, The Cheltenham Press, 1920. 56 pp. Illustrated, 

Some of the subjects discussed are Labor shortage, Reason for housing shortage, 
The new competition for labor, Company houses, What is a fair rent, Rental or sale, 
Methods of selling, Copartnership housing, and Planning the village. 

Mean, Etwoov. How California is helping people own farms and rural homes. 
[Berkeley] 1920. 28 pp. University of California agricultural experiment station 
circular No. 221. 

Explains how the State is carrying out the provisions of the land settlement act of 
1917. This policy, it is stated, gives added political and social strength to the State 
and helps reduce the cost of living. 

MENDELSOHN, Sicmunp. Labor’s crisis. An employer's view of labor problems. 
New York, The MacMillan Co., 1920. 171 pp. 

This book is a general discussion of labor problems from the viewpoint of one having 
practical experience in dealing with them. The author believes that the material 
advancement in the condition of labor is not a product of present economic conditions 
but that it is a result of public sentiment which had been slowly working toward 
shorter hours, improved working and living conditions, and abolition of child labor. 
He thinks, however, we can not expect industrial expansion and prosperity unless 
labor can be stimulated to greater efforts and that otherwise violent economic reactions 
resulting in industrial recession and a generally lowered standard of living are 
inevitable. 

Nationa, Curtp Laspor Committee. The American child. Vol. II, No. 2. New 
York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, August, 1920. pp. 103-191. 

Besides editorial and news notes on matters relating to child labor, this issue con- 
tains the report and papers of the fifteenth national conierence on child labor, held at 
New Orleans, April 15, 1920. Among the papers are the following: Psychological 
aspects of the child labor problem, The juvenile court and child labor, and Health 
protection for working children. The writer of the last-named paper holds that 
physical examinations under present methods of administration have a very limited 
value because the physical standards are so low and no attempt at follow-up work is 
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made. Adequate results can be obtained only by having capable executives, with 

discretionary power, to issue the employment certificates and look after the health of 

each individual child in industry. It was advocated by one of the speakers that the 
next step to be taken by this committee should be to give its careful attention to child 
labor on the farms, a matter which has hitherto been greatly neglected. 

NaTioNaAL Consumers’ Leacue. The high cost of living and the 10 years’ program, 
1920-1930. 44 Hast Twenty-third Street, New York, 1920. 8 pp. 

Sets forth briefly the general program of the league, which intends during the next 
10 years to concentrate its efforts along the line of (1) honest products for all, (2) en- 
lightened industrial standards, (3) legal defense of labor laws, (4) protection against 
industrial poisons, (5) compulsory health insurance, (6) cooperative production and 
distribution, and (7) making the facts known. 

NATIONAL Councit or Socrat Service (Great Britain). Public services. London, 
8a, New Cavendish Street, W. 1, 1920. 96 pp. Handbooks of information on 
social service. x 

A revision and enlargement of a pamphlet first issued in 1917 by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Service. Contains chapters on National health insurance, Poor law, 
Old-age pension, and Industry and employment, 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ReMeEpiAL Loan Associations. Proceedings of twelfth 
annual convention, Newark, N. J., June 17-19, 1920. Detroit, 708 Breitmeyer 
Building, 1920. 46 pp. 

—— Work of the remedial loan societies, 1919-20. [Detroit, 1920} 1 table. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Changes in the cost of living, July, 
1914-July, 1920. New York. September, 1920. 28 pp. Research report No. 30. 

This report is the seventh in a series of studies of changes in the cost of living among 
wage earners in the United States. Between July, 1914, and July, 1920, it is stated, 
the cost of living advanced 104.5 per cent, the increase between March and July, 
1920, being 5 per cent, and between July, 1919, and July, 1920, nearly 19 per cent. 
The greatest increase in the three months’ period mentioned was for fuel and light, 
11.5 per cent. Food was next, with an increase of 9.5 per cent, while clothing de- 
creased 4 percent. During the year July, 1919, to July, 1920, inclusive, the increase 
averaged 18.8 per cent, clothing showing the greatest advance, 33 per cent, and shelter 
next, with 23 per cent. The following table shows the per cent of increase of budget 
items in the six years between July, 1914, and July, 1920. 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN JULY, 1920, OVER JULY, 1914, BY 
SEPARATE BUDGET ITEMS. 
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Jativn | Percent | 
Relative | Tien | cat 
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RR. nnisithniinitin o wnouie 43.1 119 | 51.3 
_ , eeestecre 17.7 58 10.3 
I  icahcten cones 13.2 | 166; 21.9 
Fuel and light........... 5.6 | 66 3.7 
SumMGries 16... .cccsccsccs 20.4 | 85 | 17.3 | 
Allitems............ GED. icieracous | 104.5 





—— The cost of living among earners, Cincinnati, Ohio, May, 1920. New York, 
10 East Thirty-ninth Street, July, 1920. 18 pp. Special report No. 13. 


This study is based on reports of family budgets collected by other agencies and on 
an investigation covering several weeks in May, 1920. The report of this investiga- 
tion shows that the cost of living averaged $1,204.28 a year for a family of three, 
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$1,486.09 for a family of four, $1,692.50 for a family of five, and $1,898.91 for a family 

ofsix. The minimum cost of living for an unmarried man averaged $1,037.20 a vear. 

The report states that the cost of living increased 89 per cent in Cincinnati between 

May, 1914, and May, 1920. 

NaTIonaL InpUsrRiaL ConFERENCE Boarpv.—Unwarranted conclusions regarding the 
eight-hour and ten-hour workday. New York, 10 East Thirty-ninth Street, August, 
1920. 21 pp. Special report No. 14. 

An attempt to show that the conclusions regarding the eight-hour and ten-hour 
workday as set forth in Bulletin No. 106 of the United States Public Health Service; 
entitled ‘‘Comparison of an eight-hour plant and a ten-hour plant,’’ are unscientific, 
unwarranted, and misleading.’’ 

NaTIONAL Sarety Counciu. Safe practices. No. 88. Safety bulletins and bulletin 
boards. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 1920. 15 pp. Illustrated. 


—— Safe practices. No. 89. Machine shop machinery. Chicago, 168 North Michiyan 
Avenue, 1920. 16 pp. Illustrated. 


NEDERLANDSCHE VEREENIGING vOOR WETTELUJKE BESCHERMING DER ARBEIDERS. 
Jaarverslag uitgebracht aan de algemeene ledenvergadering 2 October 1920. [Amster- 
dam, 1920.| 52 pp. 

Report of the Dutch section of the International Association for Labor Legislation, 
Is. P. de Vooys, secretary. 

SNowpDEN, Pamir. Labor and national finance. London, Leonard Parsons, Ltd., 1920. 
160 pp. 

This book discusses the financial condition of Great Britain asa result of the war and 
criticizes the policy of the Government in failing to impose a levy on capital and for 
its policy of indirect taxation. It outlines a financial policy which would be accept- 
able to labor. 

SocrETé INTERNATIONALE POUR L’ETUDE DES QUESTIONS D’AssIsTANCE. Législation 
Srangaise en vigeur sur l’assistance et la bienfaisance. Recueil de textes (Lois, décrets, 
modéles de réglements). Tome II. (Supplements au tome 1¢7.) Paris, 1920. 
488 pp. 

A collection of laws and decrees relating to protection and relief, from 1810 to 1920, 
including aid for charitable institutions; protection of children and young persons; 
pensions for old age, disability, and for large families; hospitals for the old, incurable, 
tuberculous and war victims; free medical assistance, etc. 

TexT1LE Wortp JourNAL (compiler). American directory of the knitting trade in the 


United States and Canada, 1920. New York, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. (Ine.), 
1920. 811 pp. 


THOMPSON, FRANK V. Schooling of theimmigrant. New York, Harper & Bros., 1920. 
408 pp. Carnegie Corporation of New York, Americanization studies. 

A comprehensive survey of present-day problems, policies, and results in immigrant 
education, and its relation to the making of good citizens. 

WaRNE, FRANK JuuIAN. The workers at war. New York, The Century Co., 1920. 
250 pp. 

The author gives an account of industrial conditions during the war, including the 
Mooney case and the Bisbee deportations; the attitude of the Government toward 
labor, quoting from many of President Wilson’s speeches, and outlining the work of 
the various governmental agencies created to deal with labor; accomplishments in 
war manufactures, and plans for future industrial relations such as the Plumb plan. 
Organization of consumers affiliated with the trade-union organizations is advocated. 
Weaver, E. W. Occupational fitness and promise. New York, United Y. M. C. A. 

Schools Home Study Division, 1920. 27 pp. 


—— The distribution of labor recruits. New York, United Y. M.C. A. Schools Home 
Study Division, 1920. 28 pp. 
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Wiuurams, Roserr. The soviet system at work. London, National Labor Press, (Ltd.), 
1920. 27 pp. 

Witurams, Wuittnc. What’s on the worker’s mind. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1920. $29 pp. 

An account of the writer’s experiences in seeking jobs at the time following the war 
when there was general business depression, and of the impressions received in his 
intimate contact with various grades of workers. He concludes as a result of his ex- 
perience that socialism does not offer any solution, but that improvement must come 
from a keener and more sympathetic insight into the working of the present system. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was dis- 
continued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular intervals 
Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These bulletins 
are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they also carry con- 
secutive numbers under each serics. Beginning with No. 237 the serial nmuambering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports an: 
bulletins of the burean issued prior to Jaly 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. Th« 
bulletins marked thus * are ont of print.] 


Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 

* Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
* Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II——-General tables. 
* Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part IIl—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
* Bul. 1380. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer, 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
* Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1850 to December, 1918. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours ef Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
* Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries. 
1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber millwork, and furniture indus. 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit 
goods industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 
Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam rail- 
road cars, 1890 to 1912. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor —Concluded. 
Bul. 148. Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 


146. Wages and rezularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 


147. 
150. 


151. 


153. 


154. 


160. 


161. 


163. 


168. 


171. 
177. 


178. 
187. 
190. 


194. 
204. 
214. 
218. 
221. 
225. 


232. 
238. 


239. 


245. 
252. 


259. 


260. 


261. 
262. 
265. 


274. 
278. 


172. 


182 
183. 
192. 
196. 


202. 


New York City. 

Wages and regularity of e:uployment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 
1907 to 1913 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of laber in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear 
industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercan- 
tile establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam rail- 
road cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 
1907 to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of !abor. May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the fron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factori: 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture in- 
dustries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 


Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 


1918. « 
Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finish- 
ing, 1918. 


Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
Preliminary report. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907—1920. 


Employment and Unemployment. 
* Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the 


United States. 


Bul. 116. Hours, earnins, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 


selected industries in the Distriet of Columbia. 
Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 


. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 


Boston, Mass. 
Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment in- 
dustries. 
Proceedings of the American Association of Publie Employment Offices. 
Unemployment in the United States. 
Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minne- 
apolis, January. 1916. 
Proceedings of the conference of the Fmployment Managers’ Associa 
tion of Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 
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Fmployment and Unemployment—Concluded. 


206. 
220. 


223. 
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235. 
241. 
247. 


Women in Industry. 


116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
122. 
160. 


167. 
175. 


176. 
180. 
182. 


193. 
215. 


101. 
102. 


103. 
107. 


126. 


155. 
185. 


203. 
210. 
212. 
217. 


240. 
243. 


248. 
264. 
272. 
273. 


275. 


industrial Accidents and Hyziene. 
Bul. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sani- 


The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Amertean Association 
of Pablic Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21. 1916. 

Kkmployment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Is 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. 

May 9-11, 1918. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage earning wom! 
in selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mer 
cantile establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industria] experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 


Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 


industrial employment of women and children. 


Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Asso 
ciation of Industria) Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Asso 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Workmen's compensation legislation of the United States and Canada. 
1919. [In press.] 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and 

Canada. 


tary ware factories. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hyzctene—Concluded. 
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Cencilintion and Arbitration 
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141. 
157. 
165. 
179. 
188. 


Bul. 201. 
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267. 
276. 


Bul. 
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Bul. 124. 


Bul. 188. 
139. 
144. 
145. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 191. 
Bul. 198. 
Bul. 233. 


Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead 
in the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Women in the lead industry. 


Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of 
Bul. 216. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised edition.) 

Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [In press. ] 


(including strikes 2nd lockouts). 

Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades 
York. 

Report of the industria! counci! of the British Board of Trade on 
inguiry into industrial agreements. 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist indus- 
try of New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


of Greater New 


its 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to 


labor). 


Bul. 111. 
Bul. 112. 
Bul. 148. 


Bul. 152. 
Bul. 166. 
Bul. 169. 
Bul. 186. 
Bul. 189. 
Bul. 211. 
Bul. 213. 
Bul. 224. 
Bul. 229. 
Bul. 244. 
Bul. 246. 
Bul. 257. 
Bul. 258. 
Bul. 277. 


Labor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions 
thereto. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914, 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 

Labor legislation of 1916. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Labor legislation of 1917. ; 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Labor legislation of 1918. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 

Labor legislation of 1919. [In press.] 


of courts relating 


Fereian Labor Laws. 


Bul. 142. 


Administration of labor laws and factory inspection im certain Europe:in 
countries. 
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Voentional Edueaticn. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation tn the dress and watst indnust: 

of New York City. 
* Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt 

try. 

Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory schoo!) experiment. 

Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industria] poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Liours, fatigue, and bealth in British munition factories 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in british munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of 
Munition Worke-s Committee. 
Bul. 255. Joint standing industria! councils in Great Britain. 


Miscellaneous Series. 
*Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
*Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
*Bul. 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in for 
eign countries 
ftul. 159 Short-unit conrses for wage earners, and a factory school exne: 
Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the wai 
Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 242. Food situation in Central Furop: 7 
Rul. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments tn the United 


Bul. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

Bul. 263. Housing by employers in the United States [In press.] 

Bul. 266. Proceedings of the seventh annua! convention of the Association of G: 
ernmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. [In press.] 

Bul. 268. Historical survey of international action «ffecting labo: 

Bul. 271. Adult working-class education im Great Britain and the United States. 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Servies, 1918-19. 
Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Hlectrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 
Textiles and clothing. 
Water transportation, 





